














Must your Road Improvement be 
“serviceable, but not costly?” 














Many highway officials 
are today confronted by this 
problem: 

Traffic on their roads 
has increased to the ex- 
tent that an improved 
surface is indispensable. But 

and it is a big “but’— 
ae sufficient funds to provide a 
Sy te hard-surface pavement are 
eT not available, probably will 
| not be for some time. 


Into this situation, Texaco Road 


B cage ich Surfacing Materials fit to perfec- 
tion, both in the character of re- 
sults they obtain and the moderate 
expenditure which they entail. 

R ; , Texaco Road Surfacing Ma- 
th TEXACO No, 55 Surfacing Mat 


terials, some of which are applied 
hot and others cold, are particular- 
ly recommended for treatment of 
earth, sand-clay, gravel, maca- 
dam, shell, cinder and similar sur- 
faces. They form a thin, tough 
and waterproof mat, capable of 
serving a fairly heavy traffic for 
several years. 

Highway officials and engineers, 
whose roads require a “serviceable 
but not costly” improvement, will 
find the booklet, “Texaco Road 
Surfacing Materials,” interesting 
and helpful. 


TEXACO ROAD suR- 
FACING MATERIALS 





New York THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. Chicago 
Houston Jacksonville 
Cleveland big Asphalt Sales Department Richmond © 
Kansas City Philadelphia 
Dallas 17 Battery Place New York City Boston 
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One of the earliest lines of 
Cast Iron Pipe installed to 
insure continuous service 
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This line runs across salt marshes. Se emer roo pe 
It demonstrates the high resistance deLavaud B 
of Cast Iron Pipe to corrosion. 4: 
to 

After sixty-five years under these * 
conditions, the line shows not the —_— Ms 
slightest sign of weakness anywhere. rifugal 
! . y Cast Iron | ge 


eo : W 
Write for U. S. Cast Iron Pipe handbook. It ceo PI 


contains necessary data jor construction engineers, 


United States Cast Iron Pipe | | 
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Uniformity in Municipal Traffic 
Regulations— 
ised on sound principles, accurately 
clearly expressed—can be made a 
r of tremendous importance in the 
itation of traffic and in the reduction 
ceidents on city streets. 
The most carefully considered draft of 
an ordinance, just completed by the 
imittee on Municipal Traffie Ordi- 
wces and regulations of the National 
nference on Street and Highway Safety, 
s published on pages 111 to 117 of this is- 
Readers of Tue American City in- 
rested in traffic problems can secure from 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
D. C., a pamphlet to be published this 
month which contains, in addition to the 
xt of the Model Ordinance, the Com- 
mittee’s reasons for its recommendations 
on various controversial questions of traf- 
control. 


There is Still Time to Enroll for 
the Paris Meeting 


As previously announced in these col- 
£% umns, an important International 
Housing and Town Planning Congress 
will be held in Paris, July 2-8, as part of 
in “International Social Welfare Fort- 
night,” which will also include interna- 
tional conferences on child welfare and 
social work. 

Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning, who 
is arranging a special tour for the housing 
and town planning group, has already had 
thirty enrollments of Americans for the 
Paris meeting. It is suggested that pros- 
pective delegates who have not yet com- 
municated with Mr. Shurtleff. do so as 
promptly as possible at his New York 
office, 130 East 22d Street, New York. 


Is Your Community Doing Its 

Duty by the Young Girl? 

= communities might turn the 
spotlight from the way of the wilful 

flapper into their own ways— 

That they might profitably spend less 
on beauty contests and more on swimming 
pools and tennis courts— 

That they might provide nature guides 
to take groups into the woods where they 
can get the same first-hand knowledge of 
trees and birds and flowers, as they now 
have every inducement to get of beauty 
parlors and such places— 

These are, in effect, a few of the sug- 
gestions made recently by Miss Agnes R. 
Wayman, head of the Department of 
Physical Education of Barnard College, 
Columbia University, and reported in the 
New York Times. 

“Without intelligent leadership,” Miss 
Wayman is quoted as saying, “the modern 
girl is apt to waste her energies. Her in- 
tellectual curiosity drives her into all sorts 
of channels. With good leadership these 
energies can be directed along constructive 
lines.” Group games, for instance, basket- 
ball, baseball, modified soccer, are, she be- 
lieves, splendid channels for the high- 
spirited. 

Miss Wayman deplores the wide pub- 
licity given to hip flasks, rouge pots, and 
cigarette smoking, declaring that they are 
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negligible debits when compared with 
credits in the modern girl’s health ledger. 
And just what are some of these ¢redits? 
Among them she lists the very restless- 
ness which has caused the 
be charged with so 
“Without such restlessness,” 
“youth would make but little 
Fill up the life of the modern girl with 
the right things, show her how much fun 
she can have doing them, and she will not 
want to do the wrong ones.” 
Good sportsmanship is 
credited to the 
Health education now means the athletic 
field and the hockey pond, the cross- 
country hike and the gymnasium. “There 
would be fewer breakdowns in middle life 
now, if no one had cheated in the health 
game during formative years; and the girl 
of today knows how not to cheat!” 


young girl to 
much radicalism 
she believes 


progress 


inother 
girl of 


asset 


young today. 


Traffic Congestion Will Force 
Building Owners to Provide 
Interior Leading Facilities 

NLY 250 out of the 10,400 loft or 

office buildings, factories, warehouses 
and department stores in the borough of 
Manhattan have installed any type of 
truck loading or unloading facilities within 
their property lines, according to a report 
on Highway Traffic made public last 
month by the Regional Plan of New York 
as Volume III of the Regional Survey. 
The remainder still utilizing the 
street area for loading or unloading pur- 
poses and were interfering with the right- 
ful purpose of the streets—that of provid- 
ing means of circulation. These 250 in- 
terior loading facilities are the forerun- 
ners of what must be the standard prac- 
tice of the future, according to the Re- 
gional Plan. Field inspections of 94 of the 
buildings on the list obtained from the 
Police Department show that only 60 per 
cent of the spaces examined were in build- 
ings erected since 1912. In many the space 
provided is too shallow to remove the ve- 
hicle entirely from the sidewalk. 

In most of the instances studied, there 
was little or no parking of vehicles along 
the curbs, and thus 
use of the street area was obtained. 


were 


a greatly increased 
Indi- 


cations are that the compulsory provision 


In congested areas of such facilities by all 


establishments which are served by 
sive trucking would relieve the owners of 


the is well as the general public 


exten- 
property 


Why Not Observe Children’s Day 
in YOUR Town? 

TOTHING has ever ised the 
. of New York children so much 
nothing 


masses 
and 
has seemed SO ippropriate a 
the New 
York public the wonderful recreational fa- 
cilities the 
vouthful multitudes, as 


which 


method of demonstrating to 


municipality for 
Day, 


imong 


provides 
Children’s 
has its regular place 
the public affairs of the ‘great city 


now 


This year, as usual, many civie organi- 


zations are cooperating, and silver 
are being offered as the 

Because Reet tional Supervisor 
Mulholland believes so heartily 


play as the 


cups 
iwards 1n major 
events 
James V 
in the mission of great youth 
builder, and because he is convinced that 
Children’s Day is the jolliest day the 
whole endar, he believes the day 

This 
asking 
celebration 
n’s Day was observed in 
Mr. Mulholland anticipates that 
it will be kept in 100 this year. The date 
is June 16 


on 


ought ve Ob ved eve 
has 700 
them to join New York in the 
Last ve ir, Childre 


SeT 


rywhere 


vear he written to cities 


50 cities; 


A Clean-up Campaign of 
Exceptional Thoroughness* 
a OHIO, has observed its 
annual Clean-Up Week, as a 

of which “garrets and garages, cellars and 
lawns been 
given --a going-over, as have 
empty lots, blind alleys, public streets and 
highways. And and civic 
pride are celebrated as well as public 
health during the week, fire hazards have 
been removed, and householders encour- 
fged to plant their gardens and start 
programs of lawn cultivation. 

fIn Cleveland, as in most other cities,” 
says-Cleanliness Journal, “there are chari- 
table ogganizations that collect worn cloth- 
ing, br¢ken furniture, old magazines, and 
newspapers, to give employment:to men 
and women. The Clean-Up Constittee 
lists these agencies in its literature with 
their addresses and telephone numbers, so 
that they may take part in the spring 
house-cleaning The whole pro- 
cedure of insanitary and im- 
proper conditions is made simple and easy 
by listing prominently in the pamphlets 
the city departments and private agen- 
cies that should be notified of violations.” 
The quality of- effort which, it is hoped, 
a new, high year-round standard 
virtue, i§ depicted in the illustra- 


result 


closets, and libraries” have 


thorough 


because safety 


process 


reporting 


has set 
of civic 
tion herewith, reproduced through cour- 
tesy of the Clean-Up 


which Miss Virgiriia | 


Committee, of 
Wing is Secretary 
* Since this iter 
d an important fj 


page 91 


of this 


CLEVELAND CLEANS UP 
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These specially rolled steel sections with 
their thick protecting faces are placed in 
the curb forms before concrete is poured 
and so become an integral part of the con- 
struction. They give to the curb a wear- 
proof, shockproof nose that is permanent 
assurance against cracking and chipping. 
Furnished in standard lengths of 8 feet, 


10 feet and 12 feet and supplied = 
bent to radius for corners. a, 
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Making Asphalt Pavements 
Stand Up 
O you know why one asphalt pave- 

D ment breaks up in winter under the 
ypact of tire chains and yet another 
ivement stands up in winter and then in 
summer gets “soupy”? Francis P. Smith, 
sphalt paving engineer, New York City, 
in his article in this issue of THe AMeEnrI- 
can Crry, discusses the stability of asphalt 
iving mixtures from the standpoint of 
the asphalt cement, then of the filler and, 
last, the mineral aggregate. This article 
is well worth studying, as it gives a means 
of analyzing causes of destruction of as- 
phalt pavement as well as making it pos- 
sible to prepare better asphalt 
for use In your city. 


mixtures 


Are You a Liar? 

CCORDING to George F. Fisk, First 
4 Assistant Engineer, Department of 
Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y., in order to 
secure proper comparisons for cost data 
in the carefully maintained records of the 
city of Buffalo for use with other cities, a 
most thorough search was made for real 
and reliable information, for figures which 
could be accepted as showing the actual 
full expense of making asphalt repairs. In 
making such a search, Mr. Fisk visited 
many of the large cities from Boston, 
Mass., to St. Louis, Mo., and from St. 
Paul, Minn., to New Orleans, La. In one 
city visited it was said in substance, “Of 
course, repairs cost more than reported. 
This is a one-year term of office. A price 
has been set which we must maintain. We 
are not going to make liars out of our 
predecessors. It is not right, but we have 
to do it.” In another city, when the old 
material is torn up for repaving, the cost 
of carting this old material to the asphalt 
plant is included in the cost of repaving 
the street instead of repairs. Then this 
old material is warmed over by the plant, 
a small amount of asphaltic concrete be- 
ing added to the mix. Mr. Fisk asked the 
operator of the plant, “How much as- 
phaltic concrete do you add to this mix 
and when do you make such addition?” 
The answer came back, “Oh, we add a 
little once in a while when we think of 
it.” Then this material is carted to the 
street by the municipal carting division 
of the city and such cost does not appear 
in the repair costs. Read Mr. Fisk’s 
article in this issue of Tue Amertcan City 
and see how they handle original paving 
with guaranty, contract repairs with 
guaranty, and keep accurate records of 


costs. 


Asphalt Roads in Georgia 

N the state highway system of Geor- 

gia, 256.29 miles of various types of 
asphalt surfacing on gravel base and 214.08 
miles on stone and slag base have been 
completed, and at present there are proj- 
ects under construction totaling 6461 
miles on gravel base and 7.11 miles on 
Under the Georgia 
the use of slag is 


stone and slag base 

highway specifications, 
permitted where stone is specified, so that 
no distinction is made in the base con- 
structed of these materials. Therefore, the 
total mileage is shown as one type. On 
the gravel base the types of surfacing, in- 
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cluding completed projects and those un- 
der construction, consist of 201.97 
of surface treatment from 1 to 2 inches 
in thickness, 58.08 miles of 3-inch bitu- 
minous macadam, 14.38 miles of 3-inch 
bituminous macadam with 1l-inch sheet 
asphalt seal, 39.38 miles of sheet asphalt 
with binder, 4.09 miles of 3-inch bitu- 
minous macadam with l-inch rock asphalt 
seal, 0.5 miles of rock asphalt, and 2.5 
miles of Topeka mix. On the stone and 
slag base the types of surfacing consist of 
73.1 miles of surface treatment, from 1 to 
2 inches in thickness, 129.17 miles of 3- 
inch bituminous macadam, 7.21 miles of 
3-inch bituminous macadam with 1-inch 
sheet seal, 11.38 miles of rock asphalt, and 
0.33 miles of sheet asphalt with binder. In 
addition, there have been completed and 
are now under construction a total of 77.39 
miles of asphalt surfacing on lime rock 
base. The methods of preparing gravel 
and stone bases for asphalt wearing sur- 
faces were described in an article by E. N 
Seymour, Engineer in Charge of Asphalt 
Work of the Georgia State Highway Com- 
mission, in the April issue of THe AmeEr- 
ICAN City. 


miles 


Minnesota Near the Top in Gravel- 
ing Roads 

INNESOTA now has 31,255 miles of 
a surfaced roadways, state and local, 
according to figures recently compiled by 
the Minnesota Highway Department 
til recently, Minnesota has been 
fifth among the states in’ the 
ber of miles of improved 
ports made by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, but unless Wisconsin and New 
York have graveled as many miles as Min- 
nesota has during the last year, there are 
now only two Indiana and Ohio, 
which have a lead over Minne- 


sota. 


Un- 
ranked 
total num- 
roads, in re- 


U.S 


states, 


definite 


Commissioner C. M 
sizes, however, that these figures include 
all roads, state and local, and that 
trunk highways alone are considered 
there are a great many that are 
ahead of Minnesota, at least in paving. A 
recent report that the Minnesota 
trunk highway system has 934 miles paved 
394 miles oiled or tarred, 4937 
graveled, and 279 miles sand-clay surfaced 
making a total of 6544 miles 
Much of the gravel mileage, however, is 
light gravel and not adequate to the heavy 
traffic which the trunk hig 
The latest availabk reports 


Babcock empha- 
when 
states 
shows 
miles 
surfaced 


Vays 


on county 


carry. 


975 miles sand-clay su 
eled and 62 miles 


The town re Ace 


roads show 


3,848 miles grav 
ording to the | 
3.845 miles Sal 


5,420 miles gravele« 


vorts, have il of 
clay surfaced and 
roads lo- 
r, this makes a total of 1,054 miles 
d. 466 mules oil, tar and macadam, 
24,108 mil nd 5,628 miles sand- 


clay suri 


; ‘ - } f 
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{4 Snow-Plowing Program 
i oe Annual Report of the Depa nt 

of Public Works of Oak Park, Il., for 
1927, reports that plowing pro- 
200 


snow 
gram during that ibout roiles of 
, 


sidewalk wet 


times 

snow cart 
building and 
during 
$6 440.89, maa 
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Louisville Operates Her 
First Incinerator 


a first inci 
of garbage 


ner 


trict, the incinerat enough 


to the residential plenty 
ah 


of com} laint 


agree ible odor has been 


No such t ible 
expe rienced le in this issue 


of THe AMERICA? 


Garbage Collection in 


Oak Park, Ill. 
T HE 1927 Annual 
partment 


Public 
Park [ll.. states that garbage 
in the village on 303 days in the ye 
hauled to the incinerator 
it was disposed of by burning The 
ent is built in 1907 by 
& Kitchen at an appr 
000, with an esti 
per day At the 
60 tons 
does 


Report of the De- 
Works of Oak 
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ur and 
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xximate cost of $12,- 
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You can simplify the job of 


highway reinforcing 


with these new 








This Havemeyer Barmat is 8 feet 8 inches wide by 14 feet long. 


Notice 


how the remarkable rigidity makes for ease of handling 


You can do away entirely with the mat- 
making gang, forget the materials they 
need and the supervision. 

Instead, Havemeyer Barmats, electric- 
ally welded into stiff, powerful mats, 
made to any specification you wish, can 
now be delivered all complete, ready for 
the job. 

Figure the saving in time, money, and 
energy that results. 

Barmats bring you a perfect mat, easier 
to handle, quicker to lay, giving far 
greater reinforcing strength. 

You can concentrate your thoughts on 
the main job, keep your men more 


ONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


electrically welded Barmats 
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Barmats are quickly loaded and shipped. Narrow mats are shipped 
flat, in staked cars. Wide mats are placed in high side cars as shown 


closely together and lay more concrete 
in less time. 

It is a fair statement to say that Have- 
meyer Barmats are one of the greatest 
aids to road construction ever introduced. 
You can get them of any size bar, any 
shape, made to any pattern. 

The rapidity with which engineers, state 
and city officials and contractors are 
switching to Barmats is the best possible 
proof of their advantages. 

Let us send you our new illustrated 
‘atalog. It gives complete information 
and shows actual photographs of 
Barmats and their installation. 


42 Broadway, New York—Branches in principal cities 





Illustrations show detail of weld 
used in Havemeyer Barmats and 
section through weld which adds 
greatly to the strength of the 
completed mat. Bars so welded 
become an integral part of each 
other, resisting stresses and 








strains just like the bars them- 
selves. Barmats are made from 
new billet steel having a minimum 
ultimate strength of 55,000 pounds 
per square inch, or a minimum 
ultimate strength of 70,000 pounds 
per square inch, as specified. 
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D. R. SAVAGE 
County Highway Engineer, Cot- 
tonwood County, Windom 
(Appointed 1911) 


Cc. N. ROBERTSON 
County Highway Engineer 
Brown County, New Ulm 
(Appointed 1912) 


W. J. BUCKLEY 
County Highway Engineer 
Clearwater County, Bagley 

(Appointed 1920) 
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JOHN SWAN 

County Highway Engineer, 

Dakota County, Hastings 
(Appointed 1921) 

















NEAL C. NICKERSON 
County Highway Engineer, 
Carlton County, Carlton 
(Appointed 1922) 

















CLAIR J. SWIFT 
t County Highway Engineer, 
Blue Earth County, Mankato, 
(Appointed 1926) 





of County Engineers of Four- 
teen Counties of Minnesota 








OLAP SKRAMSTAD 
County Highway Zngineer, 


Otter Tail County, Fergus Falls 


(Appointed 1923) 





IRVING BACON 
County Surveyor, Fillmore 
County, Preston 
(Appointed 1927) 














R. A. DAHMS 
County Highway Engineer 
bard and Cass Counties 
Park Rapids (Appointed 1920) 
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BE. P. EPFPERTZ 
County Highway Engineer 
V7inona County, Winona 

(Appointed 1921) 








R. W. TOLLEFPSON 
County Highway Engineer 


Red Lake County, Red Lake 


Falls 
(Appointed 1924) 


ALBERT L. KOTOWSKI 
County Surveyor, Lincoln 
County, Ivanhoe 
(Appointed 1927) 
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H. G. ELLETSON 
County Highway Fngineer 
Benton County, Foley 
(Appointed 1925) 














L. W. GRACE 
County Highway Engineer, 
Nicollet County, St. Peter 

(Appointed 1927) 





Will the top floors 





water this summer? 


I yours one of the cities where 
you frequently get only a 
trickle from the faucets on the 
upper floors of the higher 
buildings? Where the approach 
of hot weather brings periods 
of water shortage? 

Horton elevated tanks of 
ample size properly located in 
a water system prevent these 
exasperating experiences. 
Water is pumped into the 
elevated storage at a steady rate 
giving the greatest pumping 
efficiency and it is fed out by 
gravity at uniform pressure as 
needed. 

When small mains serve 
congested areas, low pressure 
at point of consumption may 
result unless a tank is located 
nearby. Distributed storage 
often solves such problems at 
much less cost than the laying of 
new mains 

Obviously the same Horton 
Tank which insures full flow from 
faucets on upper floors provides 
more dependable fire protection 
than is possible without it. 





We have reprinted a New 
England Water Works Association 
paper on the experience of one city 
with elevated tank storage. You 
will be interested in reading this 
statement of fact. May we send 
you a copy? 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


Chicago......2127 Old Colony Bldg Cleveland... ..2236 Union Trust Bldg. Atlanta 
New York 3108 Hudson Terminal Bidg. Dallas. . 1606 Dallas Nat. Bank Bldg San Francisco 
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is Prechlorination a Cure-All? 
YLOUDY water in the reservoir ren- 
© dered clean; filter runs increased; B 
; eliminated; and filter cracks closed 
‘ some of the advantages that J 
Whitener found in chlorination of the 
wulated water in the filter plant at 
-aleigh, N. C. Chlorination of the raw 
iter did not produce the desired effects 
d even chlorination of the coagulated 
vater did not check the invasions of 
hordes of Cyclops which swept down upon 
the plant and shortened the filter runs 
Prechlorination certainly has its advan- 
ges, but obviously it is not a cure-all. 
Read Mr. Whitener’s article in this issue 
nd then do some experimenting at your 
own plant 


se are 


It may be advantageous and 
mprove your operating records. 


Chlorine a Foe of Hydrogen 
Sulphide 
lH] S, that rotten-egg smell, and hydro- 
gen sulphide are one and the same. 
The odor has been usual around sewage 
treatment plants and, unfortunately, in 
many instances for long distances to lee- 
ward. Linn H. Enslow, Research En- 
gineer, of the Chlorine Institute, and the 
Kansas State Health Department have 
made searching investigations into the ap- 
plication of chlorine at various points in 
trunk sewers, settling basins, pump-station 
collecting wells, and sprinkling filters 
Mr. Enslow’s article in this issue of THE 
AMERICAN City discusses the advantages 
ind disadvantages of application at dif- 
ferent points and the particular ad- 
vantages of prevention rather than de- 
struction of the odor. Prechlorination at 
plants seems to be the solution. 


Raw Water Chlorination Experi- 
ments at Sandusky 


“VHE increasing pollution of the raw 
‘1 water-supply of Sandusky, Ohio, has 
taxed the purification plant to such an 
extent that it has been impossible to pro- 
duce an effluent before chlorination which 
is within the Treasury Department stand- 
irds. 

The Sandusky water purification plant 
was reconstructed in 1914. It consists of 
two coagulating basins, ten filters of 1,- 
000,000 gallons daily each, two clear wells 
and equipment for coagulation of the 
water with a solution of aluminum sul- 
phate and disinfection with liquid chlo- 
rine. The water intakes are two in 
number, located in Sandusky Bay within 
2,000 feet of the shore. 

Experiments were begun May, 1926, 
with prechlorination of the raw water to 
reduce the bacterial load on the water 
purification plant. A direct-feed chlorin- 
ator was set up in an intake well in the 
raw water-supply line about 500 feet ahead 
of the point of application of coagulant 
Chlorine was applied at rates varying 
from 0.68 parts per million to 0.36 parts 
per million, so that a residual chlorine of 
0.02 parts per million was present in the 
raw water suction well after a reaction pe- 
riod of about ten minutes. Residual chlo- 
rine was entirely absent from the water 
when it reached the filters. 

The number of bacteria in 
water was reduced 70 per cent 
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B. coli were reduced 80 per cent befor 
application of Aside 
effect on removal, an improve- 
ment was noted in coagulation which per- 
mitted a saving of 20 per cent in coagu- 
lant. Also, less trouble was experienced 
with No satisfactory 
for the improvement in the coagulation 
of prechlorinated water was arrived at 


coagulant from its 


bacteria 


algae. explanation 


It is stated that prechlorination of the 
raw water at Sandusky not makes it 
possible to produce i filter effluent 
the Treasury Department 


only 
within 
standards, but 
has 
writer ol a 
Annual 


Purification 


i conside rable coagulant 
been effected. In general, the 
paper prese nted before th 

Ohio Water 
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} lants 


employed in water 
highly polluted water 
where the products of chlorination are not 


to taste 


treating a 


offensive ind smell 
A Well-planned Water-W orks 
Garage and Shop 
fs this issue of THe AMERICAN Crry will 
be found H. L Newhall 
Engineer, Bureau of Water-Supply, Akron 
Ohio, which completely the 
water-works shop and garage in Akron 
work on which was begun by the purchas¢ 
of a lot in 1919. The 
ture, in which all 
struction and operation 
cated It me 210 x 165 
$174.612.75 Work on the 
started in 1926 


dedicated by i 
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describe s 
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work the b 
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Sea Water in the Bathtub 
Makes He-Men 


U NDER the title of 
) Bathtub,” considerable printer’s ink 
has been used in the New York Evening 
though 
The 


who knew th 


“Sea Water in the 


Post by well-meaning, somewhat 


thoughtless taxpayers discussion was 


originated by someone ip- 
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Beware the Flood! 





AFTER THE ST. FRANCIS 


pe ER FLOOD —this time a gigantic dam 
burst and a death dealing torrent of water poured 


wn an unprotected valley, blotting out lives, destroying 
rty ind carrying the potential danger of further 
f lite through the pollution of water supplies. 
And again, just as in the case of the Florida hurricane, 
the Mississippi flood and the New England devastation, 
e WAT organization offered its services and helped pre- 
vent the spread of disease. 
A hurried dash to the flooded valley, a hazardous trip 
over washed out roads and undermined bridges—a toil- 
me portage of equipment and chlorine— its prompt in- 
tallation to sterilize sewage that if permitted tobedischarged 


treated would imperil the health of those below. 


DAM BURST 


MARCH,1928 


—Be Prepared! 


The W&T organization, with strategically located 
offices, manned with trained sanitary engineers, equipped 
with chlorinators and chlorine, is always ready to serve in 
times of emergency. 

But why wait for the emergency? 

Every drop of your water supply should be chlorinated 
- al wavs. 

Chlorination costs but one cent per capita per year. It 
is the cheapest public health insurance—and the time to 
provide for chlorination is before the emergency comes. 

Every water department—every health department, 
should have a portable W&T chlorinater and a supply of 
chlorine on hand to protect the public health. 


“The only safe water is a sterilized water” 
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RICHARD B. HAMMOND WILLIAM R. GELSTON WILLIAM HENRY COBB CHARLES M. HORNER 
Supt., Water Dept., Blue Island Supt., Water Dept., Quincy Water Supt., Jacksonville Vv. Pp. & G. M., EB. St. Louis & 
(Appointed 1905) (Appointed 1907) (Appointed 1910) Int. Water Co., East St. Louis 


(Appointed 1914) 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


Insallment No. 5—Portraits 
of Water-Works Officials in 


Cc. M. ROOS Fourteen Cities of Illinois C. C. WILLIAMS 
Supt., Cairo Water Co., Cairo Supt., Water and Light Dept., 
(Appointed 1913) Bloomington 
(Appointed 1925) 




















R. D. HUGGANS H. 8S. CROCKETT DUDLEY C. MEYERS HARRY C. RUNDQUIST 

Mgr., [llinois Water Service City Superintendent, Elmhurst Supt., Water Dept., Oak Park Supt., Water Dept., Joliet 
Co., Streator (Appointed 1920) (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1927) 

(Appointed 1919) 























WESLEY W. POLE JAMES 8S. FEELEY PRED C. BUTZER HAROLD A. TOLBURG 
Supt., Water Dept., Evanston Supt., Water Works, Moline Water-Works Engineer, Geneseo Engr. in Charge of Water Dept., 
(Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1927) Ottawa 
(Appointed 1928) 
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Better . . . Safer Playgrounds! 





ee 


YW on fun—with variety 

and with complete safety! These 
three essentials of playground equipment 
are found in EverWear Playground Ap- 
paratus. 


KverWear has been the standard for 20 
years; used in leading schools the country 
over, Sturdy and durable—making it far 
more economical. You select from 161 
items—all of them good. 


Let us help you plan your playgrounds 
to take care of the largest number of 
children. We maintain a special planning 
service without obligation to you. Our 
experience will mean the utmost of use 
from every item you select. 


ce) 


EverWearJunior 


APPARATUS FOR THE HOME 


Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the same 
high quality. There are 28 items in this 
line, including swings, 
merry-go-rounds, 
strides, 


slides, see-saws, 
ocean waves, giant 
merry-wave-strides, combination 


outfits and kindergarten outfits. 


Send for Catalogs: 


Catalog No. 20 tells you all about the 
standard EverWear Playground Appar- 
atus. Catalog No. 20-A tells of the Ever 
Wear Junior Playground Apparatus for 


the Home. Ask for the one you want. 


EverWear Water Apparatus is illustrated and described in Catalog No. 20 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


ver wear 





Springfield, Ohio 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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Park Publicity Enlists 
Cifts of Land 


( yNE of the most interesting phases of 
recent park development is the effect 







ha comprehensive park and parkway 





em in a city plan can have on the pub- 
when proper publicity is given to the 

For example, in Springfield, Mass., 
park and parkway phase of the city 

has fired the enthusiasm 
iber of the owners of land which lies 
hin the proposed park and parkway 
em that they have offered to give, 
jueath, the desired land .to the city, 
is a result the city is actually acquir- 
ol 







so of a 





or 









i large its proposed system 


nothing. 


part 






GEORGE B. FORD. 





Buffalo School Playgrounds to 
Have No Vacation 
) ROMOTING the health and happiness 
of the city’s children is a justifiable 
item of official expenditure, according to 
ews of the Buffalo School Board, which 
has written into its budget for the current 
vear provisions for the equipment and op- 
eration of all available school grounds as 
recreation places during the coming sum- 
mer. Last year, at the suggestion of the 
Buffalo City Planning Association, a few 
school playgrounds were kept open experi- 
mentally. The experiment attracted an 
attendance of nearly 100,000, and “sold” 
the School Board so thoroughly on the 
summer school playground idea as a pro- 
moter of child happiness that the fore- 

















going action has been taken 







Harmon Foundation to Give 
$40,000 for Playground Develop- 
ment in New Subdivisions 


WARDS of $40,000 will be made dur- 

ing 1928 by the Harmon Foundation, 
for the establishment of playgrounds in 
newly developed residential sections. Ad- 
ministration of the funds is in the hands 
of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Realty operators everywhere have been 
quick to sense the growing necessity for 
setting aside a sufficient amount of prop- 
erty in new developments for public recre- 
ation purposes, but often they find the 
city loath to accept raw acreage in a 
sparsely settled neighborhood. It is to 
meet this contingency that the Harmon 
Foundation is offering responsible realtors 
ready funds for improving their playing 
centers to a state where the city will read- 
ily accept them. In addition to the funds, 
it offers the free services of an engineer 
and a landscape architect to any recipient 
of grant from the fund who wishes 
such aid in turning his acreage into 
beautifully landscaped park. The Founda- 
tion will also join with the Playground 
and Recreation Association in doing all 
possible to ensure acceptance of the deed 
to the property. The immediate advan- 
tages of such an offer as this to the realty 
operator are obvious, and the city stands 
to gain even the Foundation be- 
lieves. It without other 
than remitted taxes—a piece of land which 
in a few years could be purchased only at 
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figures that would perhaps be prohibitive.” 


























The day was won ording to this ac- 
iC) |e) ‘idea ~ a SI gro as ol the 
ixecutive Committe 1 the Association 
the members of the P Co ssion, and 
Items and Abstracts | Paterson ond Peet Committees of 
erce, which ek d ow the 
for ( paign and s budget : bout 
PARK AND $3.000. They s th 
PLAYGROUND = | Peeic Hovcld gave space tronly to sie 
n the telling yth he news and in 
DEPARTMENTS their’ editorial eras Public meetings 
were held. Films n the schools, 
gave accounts ol! what ther aswell have 
done in this directio A special “trailer” 
| Sit film was 7 leased and exhibited “* the 
leading moving-picture houses in the 
county (this important feature being the 


Application for grant from the Har- 
mon Playfield Fund may be made direct 


a 


to the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, 315 Fourth Avenue. 
New York, by any developer of a resi- 
dential subdivision in any city in the 
United States, provided he has set aside 
an acre or more of land in a new resi- 


dential development for perpetual use as 
a community recreation center. 
How Public Opinion Was Enlisted 
for a County Park 
| aenreery COUNTY, N. J., recently 
voted for the establishment of per- 
manent park system such as the 
counties of Esséx, Hudson and Union al- 
ready have. “Thus,” to quote from Notes 
and Comments, the bulletin of the Re- 
gional Plan New York and Its En- 
virons, “ an important feature of regional 
planning for Passaic County was adopted 
by the people; and the Passaic County 
Planning Association has won an impor- 
tant place of influence in the county’s de- 


a 
county 


of 


velopment by its leadership in the move- 
ment for parks.” 


The Passaic County Planning Associa- 


tion was organized over two years ago 
Through its efforts a Preliminary Park 
Commission was formed and it was re- 


sponsible for creating the public interest 
in parks which was, expressed when the 
to a “No better evi- 

had,” the above-mentioned 
“of the important part 


matter vote 


dence could be 


came 


account continues, 


which a citizens’ association can play in 
the development of a region. 
“At the outset the referendum faced 


considerable opposition, There was a sur- 
prising absence of knowledge concerning 
county parks, lack of interest among 
voters generally, and definite opposition 
from two newspapers, with threatened op- 
from third out of the five 
papers of the county Moreover, the 
Board of Freeholders, which is an elected 
body, was oppose d to the se tting-uy of an 


a 


position a 


independent, non-partisan, appointive body 


to control the park program. The Direc- 
tor of the Board carried on an active 
speaking campaign against the referen- 


dum, as did other members of his politic il 


party. 

“In this situation, the Preliminary Park 
Commission turned to the Planning <As- 
sociation as an educational agency, and 
credit for the victory belongs to the Pas- 


saic County Planning Association.” 


contribution of the Paterson Chamber of 
Commerce.) The report of the: Prelimi- 
nary Park Commission was sent to a 


picked list of 2,500 citizens, accompanied 
by a letter which called upon the recipient 


to become one of a committee of 2,500, 
ind to get the vote of at least ten other 
citizens 

When election day came, more than 30.- 
000 votes were cast, 1,800 of them for the 
county park system. And so the day was 


won 


Bathing Costumes Must Be Under 
Cover on Public Highways 
N the 
the season is approaching when out- 
door bathers in the 
Certain municipalities have 
they be 


colder sections of our country 
public eye. 
decreed that 
properly clothed. Data 
ordinances this point have been 
gathered by the New York State 
of Municipal Information in full time to 
be other municipalities 
that within their 
corporate wish to regulate the 
public 


will be 


must as 
to on 
Jureau 
inspirational for 
contain bathing 
limits and 


bathing 


waters 


wearing ol costumes on 
streets. 


Mamaroneck, N. ¥ on 


ible bathing dress or covering” when bath- 


insists “a suit- 


ing, and suitable outer garments or cover- 


ing over such bathing costume, 
the 
in 
N 
the 
by persons in bathing costumes 
excludes from the 
nance such portions 
within the village as border upon public 
Atlantic C 
nance applying to a certain section 
W iukee 
An 
cludes this provision 
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disrobe the 
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tochelle and 


requirement 


body and limbs, 
the New 
Y the same 
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but Rye 
the ordi- 
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operation ol 
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has a similar ordi- 
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18 quoted to the same effect 
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. r ‘HE marked superiority of w 

. ° ; t 

the voting machine over 


the old paper ballot has led 
progressive officials in more : 
than 1,800 cities, towns and t 
villages to adopt this modern | 
method of voting. New York . 

City uses 3,000 machines. 
Over 5,000,000 voters will cast 
their ballots on voting ma- 
chines in the Presidential 
election next November. 
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Write today for illustrated pamphlets 
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Automatic Registering 


Machine Co., Inc. 


Jamestown New York 
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Questionnaires for Cities Affected 
by Change in New York State 
“Legal Investment” Law 
T= New York State Banking Depart- 
ment, 51 Chambers Street, New York 
y, is sending out questionnaires to 
irly 600 cities in all parts of the coun- 
in order to obtain financial data for 
e preparation of a new list of municipal 
onds that are legal investments for sav- 
gs banks and trust funds in New York, 
nder the new provisions of law adopted 
the last session of the Legislature, and 
scribed on page 17 of THe AMERICAN 
Ciry for April. The financial officials of 
cities are not, of course, obliged to fill 
it the forms, but failure to do so with- 
delay is said to make it possible that 
he bonds of a non-reporting municipality 
iv be left off the official list when 
nted some months from now. There 
four kinds of short one for 
ties with an assessed valuation exceed- 
g $200,000,000 and with unlimited taxing 
longer one for smaller cities, 
ywns, boroughs, villages and townships; 
third for counties; and a fourth for dis- 
ricts and municipal subdivisions. 


forms: 


ywer; a 


To Prevent the Overdrawing of 
Municipal Accounts 


RE your city’s accounting and pur- 
4 chasing systems such that they ab- 
solutely prevent the overdrawing of ac- 
counts and the creation of deficit? In a 
recent bulletin the New York State Bu- 


reau of Municipal Information offers the 
following suggestions in answer to this 
question : 

“In many cities the auditing authority 
and the purchasing official do not know 
whether there are sufficient funds on hand 
to pay claims when they are ordering 
goods and auditing accounts 

“Several municipalities have established 
a simple system which absolutely prevents 
deficits being created by any department, 
bureau or official. Here it is: 

‘The municipality requires that no 
made, except in a 
then for a limited 
therefor, naming 


amount of the 


purchase can be 
real emergency and 
amount, until an order 
the exact or estimated 
purchase, has been issued. Before such 
order is valid, it must be sent to the 
treasurer or other fiscal officer and he must 
certify thereon that there are funds on 
hand to pay the amount of the order. As 
soon as the treasurer makes such certifica- 
tion, he encumbers the fund with the 
amount named in the order. When the 
claim with the order is sent to him for 
payment, he makes the necessary correc- 
tion in his record if the amount of the 
claim differs from that with which he en- 
cumbered the fund. 

“With such a plan in operation, the per- 
son or persons who audit the accounts aré 
protected, no deficits can be created, the 
city administration knows at all times the 
condition of each fund, and the depart- 
ment heads and fiscal officers have a com- 
plete record of all outstanding debts. It 
also make it unnecessary for each depart- 
ment, bureau and official to keep an ac- 
counting of its or his own funds 

“The certification on the order usually 
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reads somewhat as follows 

‘I hereby certify that the estimated 
amount of this order does not exceed the 
unencumbered balances in the - funds 
against which this order is chargeablk is 
indicated hereon after all outstanding: lia- 
bilities have been deducted.’ ’ 


Why Not a Model 

State Housing Law? 
HE Pennsylvania Housing and 
Planning 


Town 


Association is preparing a 


Model Housing Ordinance which it ex- 
pects to recommend to its cities, bor- 
oughs, and townships for adoption with 
such changes iS may be appropriate to 


local conditions This follows the 


passage 


17 


of the Housing Enabling Act which be- 
came Chap. 457, Pa. Laws of 1927 

‘This is the most 
program 


extensive housing 
undertaken in 
the Association re ports. © 


Pennsylvania,” 


ommenting edi- 


torially, Hous ng, th quarterly journal of 
the National Housing Association, calls 
it the most extensive in any state While 


In no way disparaging the “brave effort” 
of the Pennsylvania body, Housing pre- 
diets for that body a lifetime of work in 
persuading the individual communities 
one after another to idopt the Model 
Housing Ordinance, and “also a life job 
In seeing that such ordinances, when once 
enacted, are not worn away | nstant 
ittrition.” 

The view of the National Housing As- 


sociation, attained through long observa- 


tion and experience, is that housing laws 
should be enacted | the state, and should 
be state-wide in their ipplicatior st as 


factory laws are 


It seems to us the bove-quoted edi- 
rial fore ill I ( t oint 
hat it is cle | ion of the é 

to prescribe the « litions under which 
eople may | presct tl 

onditions under which they m vork; 

nd we have never yet discovered that 

sanitation or light or ventilation or fire 
tection are | | questions 

The maperee a: 

Divergent yn standare of 
nancial adi n I on 
ges 89 and 161-5 this issue 


Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR 


Edilor, The 


URING the first quarter of 
ind municipal bond issues 
total par value of $362.642,.907 
an increase of more than $40,000,000 over 
the 1927 and 1926 figures for the 
sponding period In fact, the 1928 threes 
months’ output shows a new high record 

This extensive 
in the face of unprecede nted 
the stock market, at a time 
been rising, and with institu- 
as savings banks and 
insurance placing virtually all 
their surplus funds public utility, rail- 
road and other types of private corporate 
securities. 

Under these circumstances, it is con- 
sidered remarkable that municipal bonds 


this year 
new state 


reached 


corre- 


borrowing has been done 
activity in 
when money 
rates have 
tional buyers, such 
companies, 


Amount Issue 

$31,000 Lexington, Mass 

35,000 Brazil, Ind 

300.000 Hagerstown, Md 

75.000 Canonsburg, Pa 
1,000,000 Multnomah C Ore., Sch. Dist. N l 
1,005,000 Grand Rapids, Muicl 

390,000 Batavia, N. ¥ Union Free Sch. Dist 


N 2 
27,000 Carlisle, Iowa 
11,000,000 Chicago, Ill., Sanitary Dist 
650,000 San Bernardino, Calit 
14,000 St. Joseph, M Ritenour, Cons 
Sch. Dist 


224.000 Lincoln Co., N. ¢ 
325,000 Pensacola, Fla 

78,000 Berkeley, Mich 
180,000 Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


Bond Buy 


have sullered only 1 heghigibie deciine in 
market valu The Bond Buy index 
the iverage net nt est vield of venty 
leading cities’ bonds) stood at 3.91 per cent 
on April 1, as compared with 3.87 per cent 


in January of this year 

The keen competition of the most 
prominent investment 
innumerablk 


banking fir s and 
nationally known banking in 
stitutions for all important new issues of 
state and municipal securities when offered 
it public sale is convincing proof that the 
market is fundamentally sound and that 
current market prices may be expected to 
obtain for 

The following list of representative is- 
sues sold during April indicates the pres- 


some time 


ent trend of the municipal bond market 
Net 

I Yield 
(% %) 
‘ » | Avg 3.69 
4 } Ave 3.77 
4% { ? +55 
41, y Avg 3.92 
‘ I ™ 1S 
1& 4% ; ¥ Avg 4.019 
4 2 } Avg 1.03 
‘ 0 Y Ave 403 
44 y Avg 4.12 
Y 5 4.18 

14 6 2/3 Yr. Avg 4.28 
1% Avg 4.50 
290% Y Avg 4.66 

2 Yr Avg 4.85 

6 42 Y Avg 6.60 
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Before 1 the a was known ! 


Queen Elizabeth possessed but three forks—and they 
were curios not for use. In her time and before, men 
gorged themselves like wolves, and weltered through 
their violent lives in an atmosphere polluted by decay. 


In this day the humblest of our citizens live on a hygienic 
and sanitary plane far above that which princes knew 
“when knighthood was in flower.” For modern Ameri- 
can cities promote the health of their peoples in every 
way—the most progressive guard the very air through 


the employment of high temperature destructors for 
waste disposal. 


A Sterling Destructor destroys garbage and refuse by 
fire of great intensity. In its Mutual-cell Furnaces, the 
gases of the waste are so completely oxidized that there 
can be no odorous trace of their burning detected. The 
Sterling Destructor is substantial, offenseless and eco- 
nomical. Your city deserves one. 





Our Sterling Destructor booklet merits a reading. A 
copy will be sent on request. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 
efuse Disposal Plants 


Mention Tae Amertcan Crity—it helps. 














The Athenian Pledge 


VV" will never 
\ our city, by any 
cowardice, nor ever 
will fight 
icred things of the 
ith will 
tv laws, and do our best like 
and reverence will 
trive unceasingly to quicken the public’s 
nse of civic duty; and thus in all thes 
may transmit this city, greater, 
and beautiful than it 
ransmitted to us 


this 
act of dishonesty 
de sert our 

for the ideals 
city, both alone 


bring disgrace to 
com- 
ind 
and 
the 


les: we 


many; we revere and obey 
to incite a 
in others; we 


spect 


vays, We 


etter more was 


can write ae 


If anyone has writle n, OF 

effective pledge of civic patriolism 
than this oft quoted Oath of the Youna 
Men of Athens, THe American Crrty will 
be glad to publish it. 


more 


Voters’ League Proposes County 
Zone Plan 
4 er Edgewater 
Edge water, N 
the 39 municipalities of Burlington County 
the preparation of a zoning 
entire county Advantages 
the plan include service to 
separate communities such as 
able finance plan- 
ning and zoning schemes; also the greatly 
decreased expense to any individual com- 
munity for services which it alone would 
find burdensome. Regional Planning 
Highlights, bulletin of the Philadelphia 
Tri-State District Planning Federation, 
comments on this proposal as showing a 
understanding of the which 
secured through joint community 


Park Voters’ 


J., has sugg_c sted that 


League, 


combine in 
plan for the 
inherent im 
small r 
might 


not be alone to 


new benefits 
may be 


action 


Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Division of Chamber of 
Commerce Dignifies Newly 
Naturalized Citizens 
i ape Omaha Chamber of Commerce 1s 
fortunate in having not only a Ju 
nior Division, but Business 
Professional Women’s Division, which has 
proved of real help to the city as well as 
to the Chamber. It was the privilege ol 
this women’s section to put on the pro- 
gram that marked the receiving 
of naturalization papers by the 
F115 ind women this 


also a and 


class of 
spring. 
The Omaha Council of Ameri- 
canization, with an enrollment of 
500 students, is made _ possible 
through the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The classes 
are held (for the most part even- 
ing classes) under the supervision 
of 8. R. Elson, who has served for 
a number of years as Director of 
Adult Immigration Education. 
This year as the former immi- 
grants, men and women from 
twenty-three different countries, 
wound their way from the side 
entrance of the auditorium of the 
County Court House, up the 


men 
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chapter of the D. A. R., a Flag Cod 
Book from the American War Mothers 
nd an American Creed from an Auxiliary 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
1udience was as impressed as the new citi- 


large 


zens themselves 

tepresentatives of the Boy Scout troups 
the the and 
the Oath of Allegiance; numerous organi- 
zations furnished music high 
school band; i Judge comradely 
talk, and the and the 
hall as American citizens 


gave salute to flag recited 
including a 
gave i 


men women lef 


America’s Oldest Chamber of 
Commerce Celebrates Its 
160th Anniversary 
pe NDED April 5 
of Commerce ¢ the 
York last month ce lebrat 
Church in the 
particularly 


1768, the Chamber 
New 


ed this event with 


State ol 


1 service at Trinity city of 
New York 


the twenty-four 
buried in 


iting 


commemor! 
founders, six of whom are 
Trinity Churchyard 
the 

the 


King 


along with 
charter members 
the charter was 
Ill. Addresses 
President William L. De 

Rev. Caleb R 
Trinity Parish, emphasizing the 
traditions ind ideals of the Chamber 
Qne of the founders was Philip Livingston 
the Continental 


seven of 
other 
granted by 


lorty-nine 
than founders; 
Ceorgt 


made by 
ind by the 


were 
Bost 


rector ol 


stetson 


member of Congress 





ai i ER er 


19 


Independence 
tutional Co 
York 


ers were 


Vost New Industries Are 
Home-grown 
()! 1,701 man ring plants start 
operation during 1927 in 406 
iunities of the United States, 1.233 we 
prouted in the ground whereas 
branch plants or already estab- 
removed 
so-called, gave werk 
48.859 employees, which was moré¢ 
double the number 
branch plants 


218 were 
lished 


Dhese 


plants irom elsewhere 
primary plants 
than 
both 


which 


employed in 
removed plants 
ind 20,230 
vectively Of the 1,233 
983 were locally financed 
hese figures are taken from 
1927 New Manufacti Plants 
by the Chamber Commerce 
L'nited Washington D 
Colvin B. Brown, Manager 
tion Service Department 
Che re 


only 


ind 


9° 927 
934 


my loyed 234 workers. re- 


plants, 


primary 


Iiring 


States 
quote 
orrob« 


port rates the 


recognized by 


chamber 


erce executives, that the mai 


1 community’s industrial growth « 


1 within 


Civic Development Subjects to Be 
Discussed by National Chamber 

TT’ HE respon 

[ in helping 

ient administi 


national govetl 


eeting 


tion 


‘ouncil tion, 
Another subject to 
1 by this grou vill 
tropolitan Region.” 
mn this question will 
Wetherill. Jr Pr 


American 
New York 


neing j 
Incing nis 


rogram 


points out 





aisle and in front of the speakers’ 
platform, each to receive a gift 
of a silk flag from the Woman’s 
Relief Corps of the City, a Man- 
ual of the United States from a 


dent 


OF NEW YORK 


Left to right: Philip Livingston; William L. DeBost, Presi 
Executive 


of the Chamber; Charles T. Gwynne 
Vice-President 


AT THE GRAVE OF PHILIP LIVINGSTON, FOUNDER 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE 


tions 


throughs 


mic cond! 
cation 


opolitan region 
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Let ER BLow! 
—STILL SHE FLASHES 





Flasher Mechanism W&T Dry Battery Flasher 
showing batteries, flasher mechanism and 
automatic lamp changer 


Let the wind blow;—let the storm 
knock down trees and break wires;—let 
the tempest put out the gas and oii 
lights ;—let the rain pour;—and still the 
WAT flasher will Flash! Flash! Flash! 

through it all. 


Its power comes from dry batteries— 
no wires are needed. It is sealed against 
the elements—there is no light for the 
wind to blow out. The water cannot 
get in to do damage. It is a self-con- 
tained unit,—-and if perchance a lamp 
should fail, then the automatic lamp 
changer brings another bulb into focus 
and the flasher is again on duty to give 
a brilliant warning flash once a second. 


Not only is the W&T Dry Battery 
Flasher the cheapest to install and main- 
tain, but traffic experts are accepting 
it as the outstanding flashing signal on 
the market. 


Technical publication No. 86 will give 
you full details. 
copy? 


May we send you a 


llso see our advertisement on Page 12 
g 


WALLACE 





NEWARK . 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


éf TIERNAN 





NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORE CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


ST. Louis BUFFALO 


HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Yes—we should like you to mention Taz American City. 








The Most Important Document 
Ever Issued 

officials and organizations concerned 
vith municipal traffic regulation is the re- 
pages 111 to 117 of 
which Tae American Crty has 
the privilege of publishing simultaneously 
with its release in Washington by the Na- 
ional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety 

The complete document, including ex- 
nlanatory statements by the Committee 
m Municipal Traffic Ordinances and Regu- 
lations, is obtainable in pamphlet form 
without charge on application to the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 


ort abstracted on 


his issue 


Preventive Social Work the 
Policewoman’s Special Function 
6¢]N view of existing types of police or- 
ganization and existing police tradi- 
tions, there is fairly general agreement, 
as pointed out in the article on page 109, 
that policewomen more likely to be 
successful than men in those types of po- 
lice work which involve _ safeguarding 
community conditions and dealing with 
individual women and childgen who com- 
mit offenses or against whom offenses are 
committed that come to the attention of 
the police and which, for effective work, 
require a social service background. Quite 
frequently this whole group of functions 
is summed up in the phrase ‘preventive- 
protective work with women and children’ 
or ‘preventive social measures.’ The In- 
ternational Association of Police Chiefs as 
long ago as 1922 adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing specifically this point of view.” 


are 


“Obey and Smile” 
ee so long ago ox-carts nosed their 
4‘ way over the muddy lanes on the 
banks of the Riviere Savoyard—now De- 
troit. Highland Park was still a rural set- 
tlement; Hamtramck unheard of. Ann 
Arbor was a day’s journey away. The 
peaceful lanes have become roaring ar- 
teries of metropolitan motor traffic. Speed 
maniacs, physically unfit drivers, and dis- 
courteous road hogs are in possession of 
powerful motor vehicles. Result? Last 
year alone over 400 human lives were lost 
on the streets in Detroit alone 

These facts were faced squarely at the 
commencement of the present year by the 
Detroit Police Department, the Safety and 
Traffic Committee of the Detroit Auto- 
mobile Club, and the Detroit Industrial 
Safety Council. Without public warning 
the Police Department waded into the 
fight between traffic and human life 
Citizens who had unwittingly contributed 
to traffic hazards raged; the courts were 
jammed; but streets were cleared, traffic 
became orderly streams of vehicles and 
pedestrians; and during the first ten days 
there was a 50 per cent reduction in lives 
dost as compared with records formerly set 

The people of Detroit have fallen into 
the habit of blaming the police for any 
inconvenience they are occasioned in the 
enforcement of such regulations as re- 
sulted in this saving of human life. Hence 
the slogan, “Obey and Smile,” which the 
public is invited to practice during the re- 
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mainder of 1928 to reduce traffic deaths 
and as a means of making relationships 
more amicable between motorist and po- 
liceman. Safety Day, April 15, set asic 
by Governor Fred W. Green, Mayor John 
C. Lodge, and the organizations named, 
marked the launching of the “Obey and 
Smile” experiment. Results will be awaited 
with interest 


Radio to Aid Police Department 
in Crime Detection 
: igo radio has been definitely adopted 
by the Police Department of St 
Louis for use in the detection of crime. A 
microphone installed on the Chief’s desk 
will be used hereafter for the broadcasting 
of information of major crimes. New 
York and Detroit are said to be the only 
other cities in the United States in which 
the radio is used in police 
according to the St. Louis 
which gives the following 
the service 


departments, 
Police 


explanation of 


Journal, 


the micro- 
phone will be to broadcast news instantly 
of any major crime, so that both public 
and police be simultaneously in- 
formed and their cooperation A 
private line the desk of the Chief 
of Police connects the microphone with 
station WIL and the the flash 
major crime comes in, such as 
riots, bank robberies, or murders, the act- 
ing chief signal the station 
Descriptions and similar information can 
be given out for the apprehension of 
criminals before they have opportunity to 
leave the city.” 


“The principal purpose of 


can 
lend 


from 


moment 
of any 


can 


The initial installation may lead to the 
installation of receiving sets in all station- 
houses, and possibly in police automobiles, 
it 1s reported. 


Rochester Parents of Victims 
Ask Ban on Fireworks 
A’ a meeting of the Rochester Com- 
mon Council on March 26, the par- 
three small children killed last 
year by fireworks, urged the adoption of 
an ordinance to prohibit the sale and dis- 
charge of fireworks within the city, with 
the exception of the display of set pieces 
at community celebrations. 

It was reported that one of the 
tims, a four-year-old girl, ate poisonous 
fireworks which had the appearance of 
eandy; another girl of the same 


ents of 


vic- 


age died 


hire m sparkle 
Representatives 


izations 1180 


proposed ordinant he representati 


ce and the 

il reported that in 
nswer t questionnaire 28 
the orted 340 persons burned 
more or less severely by last 
pe ired 
stating that 


ilre uly in 


per cent of 


physicians rey 


fireworks 


vear Representatives of dealers at 


in Opposition to the ordinances 
orders for 


thi the 


A he ivy 


fireworks were ind 


the would 
The de ale rs reque sted 

law At 
had be 


issage of ordinance 
loss 
tory instead of prohibitory 
last final 
t 


taken by the (¢ incil 


iccounts ho action 


en 


The purpose of this item, reprinted 
the bulletin of the N y State 
ment of Health, is to call 
fact that if peopl 
Fourth of July 
end should be taken now 


Irom 
Depart- 
ittention to the 
desire i “safe and 
that 


later 


same iction toward 


instead of 


A Notable Improvement in a 
City’s Fire Record 

a Syme K, VA 
4 1923 inclusive, had an average fire 
loss per capita of $10.38. In 1924 an 
prog! to reduce this figure 
instituted, with the iid of the National 
Fire Protect Association field engineers 
ind the active cooperation of 


nd 
citizens 1923 the record has been 


for the years 


1916 to 


tensive was 


officials 
Sines 


1924 $3.04 

1925 2.52 

1926 1.79 

1927 1.99 
An efficient inspection system 

formed firemen has be: ited; 


ctives Investigates ev 


n cre 


squad of two dete ery 


ced 


the fire department; 


suspicious fire; water damage is 


by salvage work in 
fire pre 
the publie schoo the fire 
interested in 

in efficient methods; water pre 
been increased in the mains of the 


district N 


vention is carried on in 


cation 
department is 
continual education 
ssure has 
high- 


code, 


In 


\ alue 


ind 


modern 
ilso a fire preventio! il 


course Ol preparation 


A Profitable and Efficient 
Motorcycle Squad 

[HE motorcycle squad of the Houston, 

Texas, Police 

ten working 
According to thi 

partment for the 
31, 1927, th 


Department consists of 


men three eight-hour shifts 
annual re port ol the De- 
ending December 
squad earned $43,482 in fines 
during the year The salaries paid totaled 
$20,611. which left a 


of $22,871 


year 


general net revenue 

A total of 7.920 arrests was made by 
squad including 4,339 speeders 
total 


which 


the 
ind 3,581 
other violators, of 1,132 were 
iccount of 


When 


irom 


dismissed by the judge on 


ex- 
the 
doing 


tenuating circumstances 


weather prevents these men 


regular duty, they are other 


ussigned to 


police work ind us the 3.581 


irrests 
made 

Another notable motorcycle squad is 
that of the Health Department of Newark 
N. J page 148.) 


were 


(See 
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The Worlds Gold. Standard. 


in. Fire Alarm « Police 
Signalling Systems 


Wherever you travel the world over—from historic Windsor Castle, England, to Cape Town, South 
Africa—you will find Gamewell fire alarm and police signaling systems protecting life and property. 


During the past half century Gamewell Systems have found their way into the leading municipal- 
ities and industrials of the world. More than 95 per cent. of all the municipal fire alarm and police 
signal systems in this country can be identified by the Gamewell *‘Hand of Lightning." 


Leading industrials such as General Electric, Westinghouse,{Ford, Edison, Victor Talking Ma- 
chine, Philadelphia Electric and scores of others employing the]cream of,the world’s engineering 
skill, selected Gamewell systems. 


National and state property including Navy Yards, Army Barracks,’Government!Buildings and 
Veterans’ and State Hospitals are also equipped with Gamewell Systems. 


That is why you will always find Gamewell Systems referred]toJas ‘‘The}World’s Gold Standard 
in Fire Alarm and Police Signaling.” 


The Gamewell Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
“A Box A Block”’ 


Cit 4a See 
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STEPHEN D. O’CONOR THOMAS ALMOND ELME RODERICK 
Fire Chief, Beaumont, Texas Fire Chief, Central Palls, R. I Fire Chief, Corsicana, Texas Fire Chief, , oy ay 
(Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1927) 


WHOS WHO 
FIRE 
FIGHTING 


Installment No. 5—Fire 
Chiefs from the Largest State 


and from the Sm ne 
ARTHUR A. GRISWOLD f e Smallest R. H. WESTERLAGE 
Fire Chief, East Providence, Fire Chief, Galveston, Texas 
R. I. (Appointed 1923) 
\Appointed 1924) 











JOSEPH S. LAWTON JODIE MOSS CHARLES H. FULLER PRANK CHARLESWORTH 
Fire Chief, Newport, R. I. Fire Chief, Paris, Texas Fire Chief, Pawtucket, R. I. Fire Chief, Providence, R. I. 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1920) (Appointed 1914) (Appointed 1923) 





JOHN PARKER JULES G. SARRAN GEORGE HOHERD JOE L. McCLURE 
Fire Chief, San Angelo, Texas Pire Chief, San Antonio, Texas Fire Chief, Temple, Texas Fire Chief, Wichita Falls, Texas 
(Appointed 1914) (Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1913) 
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The Public’s Money 


and Your Public 


More than 
30,000 


net paid circulation 


ecord 


OU have a certain amount of money 
spend on the public work under your 
control. This money has been entrusted 
to you by your fellow citizens. 

Will you spend it as efficiently as you possibly can? 
Will you get the best work, the lowest bids, on all your 
contracts? When your term of office is over, will you 
leave a record of wise expenditure behind you, and will 
the public projects bearing your name be a credit to 
your community and to you? 

When you plan your next bridge, public building, 
street improvement, or other project large or small, 
remember that keen competition makes for lower bids 
and better work. Remember that just one bid lower 
than the others will save you hundreds or thousands 
of dollars that can be applied on other work. 

To have your calls for bids appear in the Official 
Proposal Columns of Engineering News-Record is 
one of the biggest steps you can take toward render- 
ing efficient, public service. 

It insures maximum competition, lower bids, and 
better work. Many contractors, when making bids, 
depend entirely on the advertisements printed in these 
Official Proposal Columns, which have carried the an- 
nouncements of bids wanted by towns, cities, counties 
and state and government departments for more than 
50 years. 

Large national contractors, using Engineering 
News-Record as their guide, bid on all important work 
in every section of the country. Local contractors, 
seeing your announcement in the Official Proposal 
Columns, will figure closer because they realize that 
they must compete with the unusually large number 
of bidders reached py Engineering News-Record, all 
eager to obtain the work. 

Plan now to advertise your next contract in En- 
gineering News-Record. Let us send you a sample 
copy of the magazine and a standard form of advertise- 
ment to help you draw up your announcement. Write 
to us today ;—take this first step now toward render- 
ing 100-per cent efficient service to your community. 


Official Proposal Advertising Department 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St. New York City 
Member A. B.C. & A. B. P. 
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Relative Theoretical Advantages of Private and 
Public Operation of Urban Utilities 


From the 


HE theoretical advantages 

of private operation, upon 

the assumption that the 
laws governing the matter are 
designed to facilitate this pol- 
icy, may be summarized as 
follows: 


1 

Freedom in the organization 
and development of the operat- 
ing staff, appointments, promo- 
tions, discipline, and discharges 
uninfluenced by special demands 
for political favors, with an in- 
centive to economy and efficiency 
in the prospect of increased prof- 
its to be secured thereby; or, in 
other words, the development 
of a personnel and the handling 
of the problems arising out of it 
on “purely business principles.” 
This includes freedom to pay 
salaries adequate to attract men 
of great ability to the high ad- 
ministrative positions. 

Beyond a doubt, under certain 
conditions, this freedom is of im- 
mense advantage as compared 
with the restrictions, limitations 
and temptations that 
public operation under a bad system 
But this theoretical advantage of private 
operation is, in some measure, depend- 
ent upon the conditions of competition, 
which has a tendency to weed out the 
family drones that infect any business 
protected by monopoly and equipped 
with “soft berths” for the offspring and 
relations of the managers, directors and 
chief stockholders. In other words, the 
conditions of monopoly that ordinarily 
prevail in public utility operation tend 
to dull the edge of the motive for effi- 
ciency in the personnel which, theoretic- 
ally, seems to count so heavily in favor 
of private operation. 

Another factor that tends to blemish 


beset 


unfinished manuscript of a bool 
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which Dr. Wilcox was working 
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the picture 1s the fact that a priv itely 
operated utility is dependent upon the 
city for franchises and privileges and 
may be subject to interference by regu- 
latory bodies which are political in their 
nature to the same extent that a 
ernmental operating agency would be 
ind therefore, 
inefficient or impecunious, the dependent 
utility may be put under pressure to 
grant affecting the personne 

Jobs with salaries attached to them ar 
the politician's capital, and it makes |it- 
tle difference whether the 
paid directly from the public treasury, 
or from. the treasury of public utilities, 
publie contractors, or others, who, for 


gov 


if polities is corrupt or 


lavors 


salaries are 


, month 

one reason or another, desire to 
keep in favor with the possessors 
ol political power! The first su- 


perintendent of the Detroit mu- 
established 


der Mayor Couzens’ 


nicipal railways, un- 


admuinistra- 





tion, was asked “How about 
political interference?” His re- 
ply was that he had been en- 
gaged in the operation of utili- 
ties all his life, always for pri- 
vate companies until he came to 


Detroit, and his job managing 


the new city railways was the 
first non-political job he had 
ever held Regardless of the 
question W hether ‘ politics has 


t into the management 
Detroit 


since cre] 
of the 
or whether politics habitually or 
inevitabi 


street railways, 
y creeps into public op- 
eration everywhere, this particu- 
lar statement of experience illus- 
trates the fact that the 
freedom of private operation 
from political 
more theoretical than actual 

Furthermore, in 
the employees, private operators 


i leged 
interference is 
deal ng with 
their theoretical free- 


the 


They can- 


oiten h ive 


dom of action restricted by 


influence of organized labor 


not discipline or dismiss men with com- 


plete freedom, reduce wages, lengthen 
hours of labor or economize at the ex- 
pense ol the conditions of labor without 
vetting into conflict which may result 
n strikes, disorganization of the busi- 
ness and great losses. Here, again, the 
claimed theoreti freedom of private 
peration in the fh indling of the person- 
me s more theoretical than rea 
Il 

Freedom to buy matenals at most 
favorable fimes and wm the hest markets. 
and to make contracts under the most 
advantageous conditions uithout being 
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tied down to acceptance of the lowest 
bids, received for a public letting. 
Unfortunately, under private opera- 
tion perhaps even more than under pub- 
lic operation, favoritism in purchases 
and in the letting of contracts may be 
induced by the pressure of interested 
parties whose chance for surreptitious 
profits through these channels outweighs 
their share of the losses to the utility 
caused thereby. Then, too, in some 
cases the freedom of action in these mat- 
ters is limited by the exercise of public 
control through regulatory commissions 
or otherwise, designed to protect the in- 
terests of both stockholders and con- 
sumers. Here, as in other fields, the 
abuse of corporate freedom in the opera- 
tion of utilities may result in restric- 
tions that take away its possible advan- 
tages in an effort to prevent its misuses. 


il 

Freedom to adjust rates and conditions 
of service, to appease the complaints 
of those whose complaints are danger- 
ous, to stimulate the utility business and 
io increase its profits. 

This supposed freedom, too, is postu- 
lated largely upon the conditions of com- 
petitive business that seldom exist in the 
utility field. These utility enterprises, 
being affected with a public interest, are 
held to be subject to public regulation, 
and so under the minimum of legal re- 
strictions now thought to be tolerable 
from the point of view of the public in- 
terest, favoritism in rates and unjust 
discriminations are prohibited, and rates 
cannot be raised without the consent of 
the regulatory body, or at the very 
least, if they are raised, they are sub- 
ject to suspension or change upon com- 
plaint and investigation. Thus, the 
utilities under private operation are de- 
prived of much of their freedom in the 
adjustment of rates and conditions of 
service for their own advantage. 


IV 

Freedom to extend the area of ser- 
vice from time to time following the ter- 
ritorial expansion of the urban commun- 
ity, and even reaching into the country 
where conditions are favorable, without 
being restricted by artificial boundary 
lmes of the political subdivisions. 

To some extent this freedom is re- 
stricted under practical conditions by 
the necessity of dealing with the differ- 
ent political authorities to secure fran- 
chises. In some states and with respect 
to some utilities, local franchises are not 
required, and to that extent local polit- 
ical boundaries are wiped out with re- 
spect to the main problems of expansion. 
Still, the local authorities generally re- 
tain some supervisory control of types 
of construction, location of fixtures, and 
other street requirements which operate 
to a certain extent as restrictions upon 
freedom of utility expansion even in 


those exceptional circumstances where 
local franchises are not required 


Vv 

Freedom to raise money for capital 
purposes in the most advantageous way 
and at the most favorable time, with- 
cut the restriction of arbitrary debt lim- 
its, and amortization requirements, and 
dependent only upon the needs and the 
financial prospects of the utility enter- 
prise as affecting its credit. 

Where this freedom exists in full 
measure, the advantage derived from it 
depends upon the practical ability of the 
utility to take advantage of it. If in the 
past, it has yielded to the temptation to 
erect an unsound financial structure for 
the immediate benefit of its promoters or 
owners, its present freedom to acquire 
capital in any way it sees fit may be of 
no avail. It is the danger of financial 
exploitation, adversely affecting the pub- 
lic interest and arising largely out of 
monopoly conditions in the utility busi- 
ness, that has led to legislation putting 
definite and elaborate restrictions upon 
the freedom of privately owned utilities 
in financing their public requirements. 
Where private operation is coupled with 
public ownership under lease, with the 
burden of supplying capital falling ex- 
clusively upon the municipality, this dis- 
cussion of the advantage of private oper- 
ation in the matter of raising money for 
construction purposes, obviously, is in- 
applicable. 

VI 

Freedom to realize economies and effi- 
ciencies by consolidations, and coopera- 
tion with other utilities through the 
agency of holding or management com- 
panies. 

It is often claimed for such coopera- 
tion that it brings to the local utilities 
the benefits of wholesale buying, 
engineering, accounting and other tech- 
nical advice, the help of the best trained 
experts in valuation and rate controver- 
sies, and stability in financing. There 
can be no doubt that cooperation of the 
kind referred to can be more readily 
effected and its benefits more readily 
secured under private operation than 
under public operation, at least while 
the laws governing public operation are 
in their present stage of tentativeness 
and incompleteness. But this freedom 
in securing the benefits of holding com- 
pany cooperation and professional man- 
agement brings with it certain liabilities. 
Absentee control and the unexplained 
financial arrangements between the local 
operating company and the far-off hold- 
ing or Management concern may arouse 
public suspicion and create public 
jealousies and ill-will that find vent in 
investigations, rate contests and other 
expensive troubles. One need only cite, 
for example, the friction that has been 
created by the overlordship of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 


over the telephone utilities of the coun- 
try, which has given rise to a persistent 
demand for public investigations and 
litigation. 

It must be said, also, with respect to 
all these points of advantage listed un- 
der various kinds of freedom attaching 
to private operation, that real freedom 
and facility in making adjustments to 
the requirements of an immediate situa- 
tion are largely lost to the local utility 
that puts its affairs in the hands of a 
holding or management company, resid- 
ing in a distant city, and interested in a 
multitude of other utilities scattered all 
over the country. A holding company 
may readily degenerate into a squeez- 
ing company, and a management con- 
cern into an exploiting one. These hold- 
ing and management combinations, as a 
rule, have a great many other fish to fry, 
some of which are likely to be bigger and 
better than the petitioner’s. The in- 
volvements of holding-company control 
often destroy the freedom in financing 
and in adjustments to public require- 
ments that normally characterizes an in- 
dependent public utility, and superim- 
poses upon the local utilities operations 
an amount of red tape that compares 
favorably with the red tape that is sup- 
posed to characterize governmental 
transactions. 


Theoretical Advantages of Public 
Operation 
On the side of public operation, the 
theoretical advantages may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


I 

Freedom to give the best possible ser- 
vice as the primary object of utility 
operation, without having to yield to the 
interest and the will of capitalist own- 
ers whose first demand is financial profit 
or lucrative jobs for themselves. 

Clearly, this freedom of public opera- 
tion is limited by the inescapable fact 
that the full cost of service, under any 
plan of operation, must be paid by some- 
body, but under public operation the 
cost may be shared between the con- 
sumers and the taxpayers if good public 
policy seems to demand it, and some of 
the direct expenses under private opera- 
tion are greatly diminished or entirely 
avoided under public ownership and 
operation. These may include taxes 
levied on the utility property or its 
earnings, the difference in interest rates, 
street sprinkling and paving require- 
ments, most of the salaries of general 
officers, most of the law expenses and 
part of the expenses of collecting the 
revenues and disbursing cash. 


I " 

Cooperation with other public author- 
ities engaged tin municipal affairs, to the 
end that the utility may be coordinated 
with the city plan, and with all public 
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tivities that have a relation to the 
me problem. 

This possible cooperation in public 
rvice is a matter of the greatest im- 
tance to the city as an urban com- 
junity, but public operation of the utili- 
ties will not guarantee such cooperation 
inless the responsibility for the policies 


makes these adjustments possible 

An illustration may be found in. the 
Massachusetts policy with respect to 
street-railway rates in the different cities 
served by the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway system, now under pub- 
lic management. Also, in New York 


SUucl 

Favoritism may be eliminated through 
the adoption of civil service rules regu- 
lating appointments, promotions and dis- 
missals, and the utility may be trans- 
formed from a sordid enterprise based 


on the exploitation of labor to a co- 


nd activities of the city government is 
properly organized. The opportunity for 


coperation is there if the city has 
the good sense to take advantage 
ot it 


ii 


Freedom from the straight- 
jacket of state regulation and the 
expenses and futilities of rate 
cases involving the conflicts of 
valuation theory and the para- 
lyzing effects of Federal court 
control. 

Public ownership and opera- 
tion mean, once and for all, the 
escape from litigation under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the bul- 
wark of vested interests, and 
from the exasperation, uncertain- 
ties and injustices of the repro- 
duction cost theory as distin- 
guished from actual cost, the lat- 
ter being the universal and nec- 
essary base for municipal ac- 
counting. Without being domi- 
nated by the formal and uni- 
form policies adopted by the 
state commission, public op- 
eration can adjust rates to meet 
the particular exigencies and the 
social and political policies of the 
city. The quality and extent of 
the service rendered are largely 
matters of community concern, 
and with the knowledge that 
what they demand they will have 
to pay for, the consumers in a 
given municipality at a given 
time may prefer poorer service 
to higher rates, or vice versa, 
and this local preference can 
more readily be put into effect 
under public operation with lo- 


cal responsibility than under private op- 


eration with state control. 


City, although the subways are not pub- 
licly operated, the lease contracts for 
their operation have preserved the 5-cent 


operative enterprise 
nition of the dignity of public service 
Theoretically, also, 








Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, who died of pneumonia in 
New York on April 4, at the age of 55, was an 
authority on public utilities, particularly in their 
public relationships, and a guardian of the public 
interest. 

Product of a Michigan farm and the University 
of Michigan, he acquired the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Columbia University, and served 
as secretary of civic clubs in Grand Rapids, Cleve- 
land and Detroit, writing several books on cities 
and city government. He took an active interest 
in public utility matters, and in 1907 came to New 
York City as Chief of the Bureau of Franchises 
of the Public Service Commission for the First 
District, which had just been organized. While 
there he wrote his two-volume “Municipal Fran- 
chises,” which became the standard work in that 
field. After a year of private practice as a public 
utility expert he was appointed Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity by 
Mayor Mitchel, at the close of whose administra- 
tion he again practiced as a consultant, serving 
many cities, from New York to San Francisco, 
and from Minneapolis to San Antonio. He was 
adviser to the Federal Electric Railways Commis- 
sion appointed after the war by President Wilson, 
and in 1921 published his report thereto, called 
a “complete and masterful study” by the Commis- 
sion. Shortly before his death he completed for 
the publishers a revision and enlargement of 
Whitten’s two-volume “Valuation of Public Ser- 
vice Corporations” (see page 177 of this issue). 
He was an able and distinguished writer, and the 
author of many monographs, pamphlets and ar- 
ticles. His home recently was in Grand Rapids. 

Along with a comprehensive and keenly analy- 
tical mind, and a strong spirit of public service, 
Dr. Wilcox had a winning, genial personality; 
his friends were devoted, and his opponents re- 
spected him. He believed in the highest American 
ideals and in the frontier tradition, including a 
strong conviction that communities should help 
themselves in the rendering of public services: 
that municipal enterprise was good business and 
a constructive exercise of the political abilities of 
a democratic community. 








fare by provisions under which interest 
and sinking-fund charges are paid out 


the operating agency. 


vased on a recog- 


public operation 
should be free from strikes, be- 
cause the employees have other 
means of inducing a proper con- 
sideration of their rights, in mat- 
ters of wages, hours and condi 
tions of employment; but under 
imperfect administrative organi- 
zation, public operation has not 
always been free from interrup 
tions of service through strikes 
of the employees. 

In general, public operation 
has for its main theoretical ad 
vantage the opportunity it offers 
for community self-help on a 
cooperative basis, free from the 
sordidness of public service op- 
erated as a private monopoly for 
profit. It can be organized into 
the program of community ser- 
vice and development, without 
the interference of outside forces, 
whether economic or political. It 
is consistent with the doctrine of 
municipal home rule in local af- 
fairs and may lend a helpful 
hand in the development of mu- 
nicipal institutions, clearly un- 
derstood, civically loved and in- 
telligently supported, calculated 
in the long run to justify democ- 
racy and put its enemies to 
shame 

Copyright, 1928 
Note—In another 
manuse upt Dr Wil- 


EprroriAu 
portion of his 
cor summarizes his views ON the 
objectives of public operation of 
urban utilities, dividing them tnto 
posilrve and negative aims T he 
forme are, mm gen al, objectives 
of all tility operatton, from thi 


public 


viewpomt, wrespective of 


They are: 


To give adequate service at rea- 


This advantage will be largely lost in 
those states where municipally operated 
utilities are subject to general regula- 
tion by the state commission in matters 
relating to service and rates. For exam- 
ple, if in a given community the people 
prefer to pay higher domestic rates 
for water and get fire protection free, 
or if they prefer to make the elec- 
tric lighting and power rates high 
enough to provide a surplus for exten- 
sions, or even for the relief of taxes, 
there is no sufficient reason why they 
should not be permitted to adopt these 
policies, even though they run counter 
to the general utility policies established 
by the state commission. Public opera- 
tion, particularly where it is localized, 


of taxes, amounting in 1927 to nearly 
$13,500,000. On the other hand, in 
Jacksonville, Fla., it has been the policy 
for the city to make large profits from 
the municipal electric plant, which would 
not be permitted under state regulation. 


IV 

Freedom to democratize the admin- 
istration of public utilities by attracting 
men to the higher positions without pay- 
ing the enormous salaries often paid by 
private companies, and on the other 
hand, to improve the conditions of work 
and establish reasonable hours and ade- 
quate wages, so that the employees of 
the municipal utilities become in fact 
public servants and are recognized as 


sonable rates to the individual consumers 
that take the service 

“(2) To order and stimulate the expan- 
sion of the utilities so as to make them of 
the greatest common or public benefit to 
the communities they serve 

“(3) To limit and distribute the cost 
of utility service so as to impose the mini- 
mum of hardship and confer the maximum 
of benefit on the consumers, and particu- 
larly to make it easy through civic co- 
operation for the people in their living 
ind working places to enjoy the benefits 
and conveniences of utility service as 
widely as possible. 

“(4) To bring about a better balance 
of social forces by stimulating civic in- 
terest in cooperative endeavor and open- 
ing careers for those who prefer public 
service to money-making.” 





The Growing Problem of the 




















SOME DALLAS SKYSCRAPERS 
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DOWNTOWN DALLAS, A GRAPHIC EXAMPLE OF GRO 


Skyscraper Districts 


[ YRGING attendance at the National 
Conference on City Planning, to be 
held in Fort Worth and Dallas, Texas 
May 7-10, George B. Dealey, President 
The Dallas News, says: 
cities are finding now, when in some 
s too late for effective corrective action 
hey should have been built by plan, rather 
haphazardly, without regard to their pr ob 
growth. Dallas nearly twenty years 
red the difficulties of this conditior 
nut correcting them in so far as was 
ssible We have spent here more than $25.,- 
000,000 directly, and another $50,000,000 indirect], 
nder t ty plan made by George E. Kessler 
1910 and enlarged by him in 1920, and must 
pend yet other millions in the same way. If 
id built in the early years by plan, this 
at least many millions of it, would 
yen saved. Other and smaller cities can 
ke large savings by planning their growth now 
for the future If they already have grown to 
t point of needing planned correttions, these 
> made now far more cheaply than in the 


The pictures on this and the facing page 
show some of the problems of skyscraper 
congestion with which the two conven- 
tion cities, in common with almost all of 
(America’s great centers, are struggling. It 
is hoped that the convention papers and 
discussions on comprehensive zoning, on 
setbacks or building lines, and on mass 
ind density of buildings in relation to open 
spaces and traffic facilities, will aid in find- 
ing solutions for these problems and in 
stimulating intelligent control by legisla- 
tion and civic action. 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE SKYSCRAPER DISTRICT AND SURROUNDING AREA IN DALLAS 


FORT WORTH FROM THE AIR—A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF RAILROAD LOCATION AS A MAJOR CITY PLANNING PROBLEM 


(Airplane views on this and the facing page by Fa rchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., Dallas office 
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Distinctive Features of a 2,200-Acre Neighborhood Unit 


1. Through highways: 

Approximately on section and half- 
section lines, and 100 feet and 80 
feet wide, respectively. Proposed 
superhighway, 200 feet wide. 

2. Combined school and neighborhood 

park sites: 
A school site for each “section” with 
adequate playground area. 

3. Architectural control over private and 

public buildings: 
Each section to have an appropriate 
architectural style. 

4. Neighborhood or 

centers: 
Each center to be developed in an 
architectural style consistent with 
that of the “section” in which it is 
situated. Amount of business front- 
age provided in each center is suffi- 
cient to care for local needs. 

5. Acreage provided along existing rail- 
roads ample to care for general light 
industrial needs, such as material 
yards. Street access designed, but 
no street frontage to pay for. Lots 
50 x 150 feet back up against the 
general light industrial acreage. 

6. Two main business centers: 

Two arrows at right indicate one 


local business 


Planned by JACOB L. CRANE, Jr. 


long business center adjoining rail- 
roads. Right-hand part of this is 
in existing village. Arrow at ex- 
treme left shows business in the 
community or social center of the 
project, with suggested Village Hall 
in architecturally prominent situ- 
ation. Business frontage in these 
two centers ample to care for gen- 
eral needs of entire community. 

7. Existing highways about which the 
project centers. 

8. Traffic relief streets: 
Parallel to the main business street 
of the community. 

9. Park along an existing brook: 
Park adjoins high school athletic 
field and is a part of the whole 
community center scheme. 

10. Narrow cul de sac streets: 

These afford privacy, are safe for 
children, and are economical to de- 
velop. They are chiefly in highest 
class residential areas. 

11. High school and athletic field sites are 
a part of the community center de- 
velopment. 

12. Community house, utilizing an exist- 
ing fine old mansion set in beautiful 
grounds which would be made into 


a park. This forms an important 
unit in the social development of 
the project. 

13. Bridle-paths connect cul de _ sac 
streets and run along one side of 
streets to form long riding paths 
through interesting land. 


AppiTIONAL Pornts or INTEREST 

Lots: Size and arrangement of lots are 
consistent with character of land 
and proximity to business and 
transportation facilities. 

Streets: Street system is built about exist- 
ing highways. Proposed additiona} 
main thoroughfares are approxi- 
mately on section and half-section 
lines in conformity with county 
platting requirements. These give 
direct access to important points 
where desired, or, in some cases, 
may be used as by-passes. Streets 
are laid out to conform to topog- 
raphy and character of proposed use 
of land. Minor streets are to have 
narrow pavement widths. 

Golf course: The golf course is on low 
land, utilizing a brook; gives valu- 
able frontage for lots around it. A 
park has been placed at each corner. 
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Highway Protection and Snow Removal 


HE selection of the proper type of 
fj maintenance equipment to use for 
snow-removal operations is de- 
ndent on a large number of variable 
tors: the amount of snow to be han- 
died and the prevailing temperatures; 
the funds available for the purchase and 
operation of equipment; the nature and 
density of the traffic; type and topog- 
raphy of the road, should all be given 
due consideration, so that the equip- 
ment finally selected will prove adequate 
to handle the work for which it is in- 
tended and approach as nearly as 
possible the ideal condition of maxi- 
mum efficiency with minimum cost. 


Drift Prevention 


The problem of snow removal can 
be considerably simplified at the outset 
if we assume that as a primary con- 
sideration all excess accumulations of 
snow within the highway in the form 
of drifts will be prevented, in so far as 
it is possible to prevent them. If it is 
possible to eliminate the drifting of 
snow by artificial barriers and thus mate- 
rially reduce the number of drifts 
within the highway, our problem re- 
solves itself into the selection of equip- 
ment that will adequately care for it, 
not under any and all conditions that 
may arise due to storms sweeping a road 
that is left unprotected, but rather the 
normal snowfall within the territory un- 
der consideration, with an allowance for 
emergencies. 


Snow-Fences 


There are in general use today two 
types of artificial barriers or snow- 
fence, the semi-portable and portable. 


By JAMES C 
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ENGINEER, Sioux Crry, Iowa 


The former, with various modifications, 
has been in use on all railroads for years. 


The portable, or picket type of snow- 
fence, made up with wooden pickets 
woven between strands of wire, is now 
quite widely used for drift prevention. 
Specifications are still somewhat at vari- 
ance to what the ideal 
fence, the chief difference among them 
being in width and spacing of pickets, 
method of weaving, that is, the number 
of twists of wire between the pickets 
and the number of lines of wire, and the 
quality. 


as 


constitutes 


Too much stress cannot be laid on 
proper weaving, so that the pickets will 
not come loose and fall out when the 
fence is stretched during erection, or on 
the quality of wire used, which neces- 
sarily is the major item entering into the 
construction that will determine the life 
of the fence. 


Costs 


Throughout the Central West, picket 
fence can be readily purchased at from 
61% to 8 cents per linear foot, and steel 
T-beam posts at 28 to 33 cents each. 
Erection costs should not exceed 3 cents, 
making a total cost, erected, of from 
12 to 15 cents per linear foot. As drifts 
are undoubtedly the most costly part 
of snow-removal operations, protection 
at this cost seems amply justified. 


The Snow-Removal Problem 


On the assumption that ample pro- 
tection has been provided on our high- 
way to reduce drifting, we are now in 
a position to select the types of equip- 
ment for snow-removal operations. 

Experience indicates that snow is more 











HEAVY-DUTY PATROL PLOW WITH ELEVATING WINGS 
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HEAVY-DUTY TRUCK PLOW WITH WINGS 


readily and economically handled dur- 
ing the time that it is accumulating or 
immediately after it has fallen. If it is 
allowed to remain on the highway a day 
or two, traffic compacts it, or a change 
in the weather will cause it freeze, 
making removal extremely difficult. It 
is essential, then, that snow-removal 
operations should, if possible, commence 
with the storm and continue with it, or, 
if the storm is too severe to permit this, 
removal should commence as 
the storm has abated. 

Uninterrupted flow of traffic imposes 
the condition that the snow must not be 
allowed to accumulate to a depth greater 
than 10 or 12 inches, beyond which 
depth motor vehicles with their limited 
clearance are unable to operate, and that 
the center clearing be carried out to a 
width sufficient for two lanes of traffic 
to pass without being compelled to stop 
for turnouts. 

Equipment to meet these conditions 
must have speed, power and durability 
and preferably be operated on the pa- 
trol plan. Only that mileage should be 
allotted to each patrol unit which it can 
satisfactorily handle and enough units 
supplied so that each may go into opera- 
tion immediately when the 
arises. 


to 


soon as 


occasion 


Kinds of Equipment 


Equipment adaptable to center clean- 
ing is made up in a number and variety 
of forms, chief of which are: the light- 
duty blade plow; the V-plow consisting 
of two steel or wooden blades set in the 
form of a V, varying from 2 to 4 feet 
in height, the wings from 8 to 10 feet 
in length, and with a cutting width of 
from 9 to 10 feet: the heavy-duty V- 
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plow with wing extensions, the wing ex- 
tensions being connected to the ends of 
the V. These wing extensions vary in 
length from 7 to 9 feet, are made up 
from 24 to 26 inches in depth and will 
clear a width of from 15 to 18 feet. Sup- 
plementary equipment includes horse- 
drawn and motor patrols, tractor and 
truck operated maintainers and blades 
of various types, graders and similar 
cle vices 


Blade Plows on Trucks 

The truck-driven straight-blade plow 
is well suited for fast snow-removal work 
where the depth of snow does not ex- 
This type requires a 
truck of from 2% to 3 tons capacity, 
which should be equipped with pneu- 
matic tires, well-chained, and loaded with 
sufficient ballast to develop its full trac- 
tive effort. The single blade takes the 
snow off clean, cuts a path the full width 
of the blade, is well adapted to widen- 
ing operations, and generally forms a 
very effective piece of equipment. 


ceed 20 inches 


V-Plows on Trucks 


The truck-driven V-plow without 
wing extensions is capable of removing, 
unless packed, from 20 to 30 inches of 
snow. This type also readily adapts it- 
self to rapid snow removal and can 
readily be handled with a 3- to 34-ton 
truck 

V-Plow with Wing Extensions 

The V-plow with wing extensions re- 
quires a heavier truck for satisfactory 
operation than either the single or the 
V type. The four-wheel drive truck is 
well suited for this purpose, but satis- 
factory results will also be obtained by 
two-wheel drive trucks preferably of the 
six-cylinder variety in larger sizes from 
3% tons up with motors of 60 to 70 
horsepower. This type will also handle 
snow of a greater depth than the single- 
blade plow, and while working on one- 
way work, such widening is not appre- 
ciably affected by side draft. The wing 
extensions are made so as to be adjust- 
able to various angles, which is particu- 
larly advantageous when working on 
shoulders or slopes above the elevation 
of the road surface. This plow lends 
itself very well to widening operations, 
because of the adjustability of the wings, 
and when working one way, a width of 
from 8 to 12 feet may be cleared. 

That the truck plow occupies a posi- 
tion of major importance in snow-re- 
moval operations is quite definitely 
shown in the recent report issued by the 
Construction Division of the U. S&S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, based upon the 
reports from the 36 states within the 
snow belt for the winter of 1925 and 
1926. 

Heavier Equipment 

There are a number of types of equip- 

ment that are being used for the heavier 


snow-removal work, including tractor- 
operated heavy-duty one-way blade 
plows of the moldboard type, heavy- 
duty single V-plows, and V-plows with 
elevating wings attached, rotary plows 
of the heavy-duty axial type, pusher ro- 
taries and auger rotaries, together with 
various modifications that have been 
made in these types. 


Tractor-driven Blade Plows 

The heavy-duty one-way blade plow 
is propelled with a 10-ton crawler tractor 
and will handle a depth of snow from 
30 to 40 inches. The equipment is slow 
in its operation and soon reaches its 
limit of usefulness for widening opera- 
tions when accumulations of snow col- 
lect on the side of the highway. 


V-Plow, Tractor-driven 

The heavy-duty single V-plow, tractor- 
operated, will handle a greater depth of 
snow than the single-blade type and un- 
doubtedly has advantages in opening up 
roads that are badly blocked. The width 
of path cleared by this plow is a serious 
drawback, however, and one that tends 
to strictly limit its use. 

The heavy-duty V-plow tractor-oper- 
ated with elevating wings attached, 
overcomes to some extent the disadvan- 
tages of the single-blade and V types. 
It is capable of handling from 4 to 4% 
feet of snow and is perhaps the most 
effective piece of equipment among the 
tractor-operated plows. It has the dis- 
advantage of leaving high banks on 
other than filled sections, making the 
road susceptible to further blockading. 


Rotary Plows 

The rotary type of plow has a marked 
advantage over the _ tractor-operated 
blade plow in that it removes the snow 
farther from the highway, making room 
for the next storm, and is capable o 
operating under practically any and all 
conditions that may arise. For extremely 
deep snow, the heavy-duty axial type 
is best suited. Its use has not been 
widespread, however, because of its high 
initial cost and expense of operation, 
and the limited area in which equip- 
ment of this type is called for. 

The pusher rotary and auger rotary 


are both practical plows suitable {or 
widening under severe conditions. Bo:h 
types will handle snow from 4 to 8 fect 
in depth, but in depths greater than 
feet the progress is quite slow. 


Prime Movers 

In selecting the power for snow-1 
moval equipment, it is well to keep 
mind the seasonal nature of the wor 
Unless consideration is given to tl 
adaptability of the power to other kinds 
of work, there will be long periods each 
year when a large investment will by 
standing idle. If the propelling vehicle 
is such that it will work in well with 
other equipments already on hand and 
can be used during the summer months 
as well as during the winter, an idea! 
combination is thus secured, resulting 
in a minimum of idle equipment on 
hand. 

Purchases of equipment should be 
confined mainly to the standardized de- 
signs of proven worth whose record of 
performance over a period of years is 
such as to merit confidence and whose 
sponsors are reliable and will stand back 
of the machine they produce. 


More and Better Snow Removal 


Adequate snow removal presupposes, 
first, a comprehensive survey of the local 
conditions to be met; second, a well- 
defined plan of snow-removal operations ; 
third, the selection of equipment best 
euited to carry out the plan adopted. 

The tremendous economic loss due to 
blockaded highways is of a magnitude 
sufficient to challenge our best efforts, 
and with the mass of data that are be- 
ing collected yearly in the campaign for 
“more and better snow removal” there 
should evolve a clearer understanding 
of the problems that confront us, so 
that we may be enabled to select 
more intelligently the equipment best 
suited to our use. We should all be on 
the lookout for new and better equip- 
ment and, by the use of the magazines 
and trade papers that form a big part 
of our equipment, it is possible to learn 
to do greater and better work. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Prepared from the report ot 
the Committee on County Construction and Main- 
tenance Equipment, E. L. Gates, Chairman, pre- 
sented before the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation Convention at Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Prosperity Reserve” Favored in Senate 


HE Senate Committee on Commerce 

ordered a favorable report to the Sen- 
ate, April 17, on the bill (S. 2475) de- 
signed to create a “prosperity reserve” by 
making appropriations available for un- 
dertaking public works in periods of in- 
dustrial depression. The bill in its origi- 
nal form was given in THe AMERICAN 
Crry for March, on page 89. It was intro- 
duced by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, Chairman of the Committee, who 
made the announcement of action taken 
by the Committee in executive session. 


A total appropriation of $150,400,000 
would be authorized by the bill, the 
money to be spent during periods when 
it had been ascertained and reported to 
Congress by the President that the vol- 
ume of construction contracts during a 
three-month period had fallen 10 per cent 
below the average for the corresponding 
three months of the three preceding years. 

The appropriation is divided into four 
unequal parts, for road building, rivers 
and harbors, flood control, and public 
buildings. 
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Correcting Odor Nuisances at Sewage 
Treatment Plants 


y LINN H 
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MANATING from sewers and 
sewage plants are several differ- 
ent odors. Hydrogen sulphide 


is been shown to be the most serious 
the odor-producing gases, and is also 
lestructive to masonry structures. Be- 
cause of its volatility it is readily ex- 
nelled from the liquid portion of the 
sewage and thereafter diffuses through 
the atmosphere to great distances. 
Gentle breezes will carry it for miles, 
nd because of its weight it frequently 
is the earth closely. Other 
emanate from sludge beds and floating 
scum. Such odors, when mixed with 
that of hydrogen sulphide, result in a 
very disagreeable combination. Through 
dequate control of hydrogen sulphide 
production the problem of odor nuisance 
may be largely solved. Merely a re- 
duction of the hydrogen sulphide con- 
tent will reduce the distance to which 
odors will diffuse away from the plant, 
even though but partial improvement 
may be noted immediately at the plant. 
Recalling that “an of 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” 
the chief objectives to be sought in 
odor-control work is that of prevention 
rather than destruction. In order to se- 
cure prevention, the introduction of 
chlorine at a point where the sewage 1s 
the freshest is of first importance. Fre- 
quently it is the case that before the 
major portion of the whole volume of 
flow has been collected in a single sewer, 
much of the sewage has already become 
stale and frequently septicized in branch 
sewers. In most instances this neces- 
sitates the application of chlorine at the 
plant proper rather than at a point up 
the trunk sewer. Since the sewage is 
fresher as it enters the settling tanks 
than after it flows from them, the chlo- 
rine should be applied to the crude in- 
flowing sewage rather than to the efflu- 
ent. Arrangements for thorough rapid 
mixing of chlorine solution and sewage 
should be provided at this point. 


odors 


ounce preven- 


one of 


Conditions Necessary for Hydrogen- 
Sulphide Production 


Where odor production is found to 
exist, the following several conditions 
seemingly must exist simultaneously: 

1. The presence of sulphates in the 
carrying water, or introduced later in 
the form of industrial wastes, sea water, 
etc., entering the sewers. 

2. Hydrogen - sulphide - producing 
bacteria, that is, bacteria which are 


’ 
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capable of extracting the oxygen from 
the sulphate (SO.) radical and thus lib- 
erating hydrogen sulphide (H:8). 

3. Temperature sufficiently high to 
be conducive to the rapid growth and 
multiplication of the sulphate splitting 
organisms. 

4. A period of time necessary for the 
production of hydrogen sulphide—such 
period of time being governed by the 
numbers of organisms present and their 
activity. 





Don’t Lie About Odors— 
Stop Them! 

Several years ago an Ameri- 
can engineer visited a large 
number of sewage treatment 
plants in England. The 
weather conditions were such 


as to stimulate odors at the 
plants. In several instances 
distinct sewage odors were 


noted at distances of a mile 
from the plants. When the 
question was asked, whether 
odors were ever noticeable in 
the territory about the plant, 
the answer was invariably 
“No.” Do not try to eliminate 
odors by denying them. Read 
Mr. Enslow’s article and prac- 
tice the methods he outlines. 











Elimination of but one of these factors 


or conditions will result in securing 
effective control of hydrogen-sulphide 
generation. 


It is apparent that the elimination or 
control of only one of the factors can be 
practicably accomplished in connection 
with the operation of sewage systems or 
sewage treatment plants. The single and 
also the most readily controllable factor 
is that of density of numbers and rate 
of multiplication of the organisms, and 
this chlorination accomplishes effectively 
and economically. 


Odor Prevention or Odor Destruction 


Having in whole or in part destroyed 
the organisms and at the same time se- 
cured retardation of subsequent develop- 
ment as a result of chlorine application 
to relatively fresh sewage, one may con- 
sider the process to be that of odor pre- 
vention. Odor destruction exists where 
some hydrogen sulphide has already been 


NEw 





YorxkK 





produced ahead of chlorination, whereas 


beyond the point of chlorination the 
matter becomes one of odor prevention 
In every case the greatest return for the 
money invested will be found in odor 
prevention. On this ount pre-chlori- 
nation which maintains the sewage in a 
fresher condition during the period ol 
detention in pump wells, settling tanks, 
etc., Is advocated and is now being prac- 


S } 


ticed at several 7 es 


Odor Destruction 
Odor destruction consists primarily. in 
splitting up and consequen 
the hydrogen sulphide 
The end 
hur in 


quation: 


tiv destroying 
the 


} 
result Ss precinitat 


n sewage 
ion oft sul- 
| accordance wit the following 
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HS + Cl, 2HC1 S 


Thus it is each unit of hy- 
of 
lor 


usu- 


apparent that 
drogen sulphide requires two 
chlorine. This 
the fact that sewage-tank e 


ally require more chiorine to effect odor 


units 


, 
onalit ints 


Ion icco 


Hluents 


elimination than is the case when chlo- 
rine is applied to the influent, which usu- 
lly contains less hydrogen su ph de than 


does the effluent 


Effect of Baffles on Odor Production 


Another matter of first consideration 
in connection with odor control is the 
course which the sewage flow takes 
through the tanks or flow chambers. 


Frequently tanks are baffled near the in- 


let and outlet weirs to such extent 


n 


that the inflowing sewage is projected 
downward and the outflowing effluent is 
lifted. Thus the sewage travels through 
the tank considerably beneath the sur- 


face and frequently to a depth that dis- 
turbs the liquid above the slots in Im- 
hoff tanks. This scouring causes 
intimate mixing of fresh and 
liquid heavily laden with hydrogen sul- 


action 


sewage 
phide as well as hydrogen-sulphide-pro- 
The end result is 
erably higher in hy 


where the 


sms 


an 


arogen 


ducing organ 


effluent consid 


sulphide than | be the case 
influent is made to displace only the up- 
per portions of the flow chamber. Con- 


n chlorine 


changes made to the 


siderable saving 
may be effected by 
flow chambers t 

the lower 5 feet of 


consumption 


prevent disturbance of 
liquid in the chamber 


In fact, odors may be reduced by 
changes made in the flow chamber re- 
gardless of chlorine application. Chlo- 
rine application to the influent will there- 


odor elimination at 
Also, the retarding 


after complete the 
moderate expense 
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efiect in the flow chamber as a result of 
pre-chlorination becomes a matter of 
real value in odor prevention and in de- 
laying subsequent septization in the 
chambers. In some instances, the baf- 
fles at the ends of the tanks have been 
entirely eliminated and scum boards 
with a few inches submergence, located 
some distance from the weirs, have been 
substituted with good effect. If there 
should be a tendency for the flow to 
short-circuit across the surface and re- 
sult in too much suspended matter in 
the effluent, the difficulty has been over- 
come by inserting a “stilling baffle” 
across the flow chamber at the midway 
point. Such a baffle consists of 4-inch 
boards with l-inch spacing between 
The flat side of the boards is across the 
path of flow, and the open spaces are 
vertically arranged. This baffle projects 
slightly above the liquid surface and 
downward to a depth of 5 feet below the 
surface. Its function is much like that 
of a snow-fence, checking the velocity 
of flow, causing the suspended particles 
to drop at the baffle, and creating a uni- 
form quiet displacement in the effluent 
end of the flow chambers. 


Cracks and Leaks Prevent Effective 
Odor Elimination 

It is hardly necessary to call atten- 
tion to the necessity of having the sep- 
tum walls of the flow chambers in Im- 
hoff tanks free from cracks or leaks. 
Likewise, it is of serious consequence if 
gas leaks past the slot in the tanks, for 
if such is the case, the value of the work 
done by pre-chlorination is of shorter 
duration, and continuous seeding of the 
flow chambers occurs, with subsequent 
production of hydrogen sulphide. 


Effect of “Hosing Down” Gas Vents 

The practice of “hosing down” or 
spraying water continuously into gas 
vents is bad. Under certain circum- 
stances when foaming is very serious, 
the emergency may justify hosing of the 
vents. Ordinarily, any substitute 
method which employs no water is far 
more preferable. Water added through 
vents disturbs the digestion chamber and 
forces foul liquors upward through the 
slots into the flow chamber. The effect 
is practically the same as that of leak- 
ing slots. The result is an inferior ef- 
fluent and a more odorous one. When 
an Imhoff tank is foaming over into the 
ffow chambers, one cannot expect to ob- 
tain odor control economically with chlo- 
rine until the foaming has been brought 
under control and the constant seeding 
of the fresh sewage is eliminated. 


Pump-Station Collecting Wells and Their 
Relationship to Odor Control 

It has been shown that collection 

wells at pump-stations are serious of- 

fenders in the matter of odor production. 

Frequently these wells are nothing short 


of septic tanks. As they are rectangular 
or irregular in shape, the sewage solids 
collect in corners, form submerged 
islands on the floor, or otherwise collect 
to putrefy and form floating scum 
blankets. In this manner the fresh sew- 
age is continuously seeded with anae- 
robic organisms, and hydrogen-sulphide 
production ensues. One of the chief dif- 
ficulties with pump sumps or collection 
wells is generally found to be the long 
periods of detention of the sewage be- 
tween pumpings. Also, there is a lack 
of maintenance of these wells usually, 
and cleanings are separated by too long 
intervals. 

It has been definitely shown at Inde- 
pendence and Neodesha, Kans., as a re- 
sult of studies made by the Kansas State 
Department of Health, that proper baf- 
fling and elimination of dead corners in 
the collection pump wells have mate- 
rially reduced the hydrogen-sulphide 
content of the sewage entering the Im- 
hoff tanks. Thus the odors from such 
wells and the chlorine requirement for 
odor control have been reduced. 

The writer has more than once ex- 
pressed a desire to see circular collection 
wells used rather than rectangular ones. 
The inflowing sewage might enter at a 
tangent and the bottom be conical in 
design with the suction to the pumps 
taking off at a central sump. With such 
an arrangement, the swirl created by 
the tangential inflow and central out- 
flow would create a continuous self- 
cleansing action. 


Syphons and Low Gradient Sewers 

What has been said relative to solids 
accumulation and septization in pump 
wells applies also to inverted syphons 
and low gradient sewers. In connection 
with the former, hydrogen-sulphide pro- 
duction surveys of long sewer lines have 
shown the hydrogen-sulphide content to 
double during the passage of the sewage 
through a long syphon. 

Further study is required, to find 
means of overcoming this structural dif- 
ficulty. There are syphons being con- 
structed, however, which automatically 
maintain a scouring velocity through 
the multiple pipe syphon. In the case 
of low gradient lateral sewers, the flush- 
tank. system may be operated to elimi- 
nate solids deposition and septization of 
flow. 


Pre-Chlorination for Odor Correction 
at Two Kansas Plants 

Credit for the success of chlorine 
control as practiced at Neodesha and 
Independence, Kans., is due Earnest 
Boyce, Chief Engineer, J. L. Barron and 
R. E. Lawrence, Assistant Engineers, of 
the Kansas State Health Department, 
and Glen H. Hackmaster, City Engineer 
of Independence, Kans. A Wallace & 
Tiernan solution feed chlorinator was in- 
stalled at the sewage plant and chlorine 


applied to the crude sewage as it ep- 
tered the pump well. The chlorinat« 
crude sewage was lifted by the pumps 
to the Imhoff tanks adjacent to the 
pump-station. 

During the first period of applicati: 
no attempt was made to secure any of 
the improvements in the well and flow 
chambers of the tanks heretofore men- 
tioned. The quantity of chlorine re- 
quired to eliminate odors from the filter 
sprays and syphon chambers was then 
determined for various periods during 
the day and night. In addition to nasa! 
observations, frequent hydrogen-sul- 
phide determinations were made on the 
crude sewage and on chlorinated crude 
sewage, at various points in the Imhoff 
tanks and the effluent. 

Again the same observations were re- 
peated as before, with and without chlo- 
rination. The end result from the 
changes made was satisfactory odor 
elimination with considerably reduced 
chlorine consumption. Although ad- 
vantageous, it was never essential that 
residual chlorine be present in the Im- 
hoff influent. Residual chlorine was 
never maintained in the effluent. The 
observation indicated that one part per 
million or less hydrogen sulphide in the 
effluent would not produce a nuisance 
even in the near vicinity of the plant. 
More than this concentration did cause 
noticeable odors near the plant at night 
but not during clear days. 

It was later shown that for greatest 
effect per dollar expended, the chlorine 
dosage could be decreased at night be- 
cause of the reduced flow reaching the 
plant after 10 p.m. During the day, 
when the odors are less noticeable be- 
cause of rapid diffusion in upper air 
strata, the chlorine dosage could be 
maintained at the same rate (pounds per 
day) that was satisfactory after 10 
o'clock at night. It was very conclu- 
sively demonstrated that the most dif- 
ficult period in odor nuisance control 
is that period beginning just before dusk 
and lasting until 10 p.m. To overcome 
this difficulty, the chlorine dosage was 
doubled (in pounds per day) beginning 
at 4 p. m. and kept at this increase rate 
until 10 p.m. Under the circumstances 
a trace or more of residual chlorine could 
usually be detected in the influent by 
6 p. m. and continued to be found until 
the dosage was reduced at night. 

At Neodesha, Kans., practically the 
same procedure as devised for Inde- 
pendence was tried and adopted as the 
most satisfactory. Heretofore, Neodesha 
has been compelled to by-pass the sprin- 
kling filters during the summer because 
of odor com=aints. Independence had 
been by-passing the filters at night until 
chlorination corrected the nuisance, and 
the filters could be continuously operated. 
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Standards 





O the lay observer of municipal 
affairs, even when the observer is 
acquainted with ordinary business 

iministration, the financial system of a 
ty is likely to seem a good deal of a 
ystery, beset with complications and 
strange principles and This 
tends to be the case largely because of 
the fundamental difference in purpose 
nd outlook between public and private 
usiness, and the need of different finan- 
il machinery and safeguards. To assist 
the interested citizen, Lent D. Upson, 
Director, and C. E. Rightor, Chief Ac- 
countant, of the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, have prepared the 
set of criteria or standards given here- 
with; they appeared, with further ex- 
planation and comment, as a 14-page 
supplement to the National Municipal 


devices 


Review for February, 1928, entitled 
‘Standards of Financial Administra- 
tion.” A critical review by Francis 


Oakey, C.P.A., appears at page 161 of 
this issue; the document is also listed 
under Municipal and Civie Publications 
on page 177 


I. Budgeting Public Needs 

1. The estimates of expenditures for 
the fiscal period must be submitted to the 
legislative body as a carefully prepared 
program in which the needs of each city 
activity are correlated with the needs of 
every other activity, i. e., the budget must 
comprehend a thoroughgoing work pro- 
gram. 

2. The estimated costs of this program 
should be balanced with available or ex- 
pected income. 

3. Every principal 
by a city should stand alone as an appro- 
priation unit, and indicate the department 
conducting it. 

4. The estimates of both revenues and 
expenditures should be stated in terms that 
can be understood by both citizens and 
the legislative body. 

5. Within reason the budget through 
the appropriation ordinance should con- 
trol and appropriate all of the funds be- 
longing to the city. 

6. There should be an ample time 
schedule for the budget procedure. 

7. Public hearings should be provided. 

8. The budget should contain adequate 
comparative and supplementary data. 

9. After the budget has been enacted as 
an appropriation ordinance, procedure 
should be established to insure the funds 
being spent in accordance with the wishes 
of the appropriating authorities 


activity conducted 


Il. Financing Current Activities 
1. There should be a single authority 
imposing the assessments for taxatiou pur- 
poses, having a long term of office and be- 
ing as completely divorced from politics as 
possible. 
2. Assessments should be made at the 
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City Finances 


true cash value of both real 


property. 


and personal 
3. There shoul 
of land and improvements 

4 The block und 
should be used for describing 


issessment purposes 


d be separate assessments 


lot 
property for 


district system 


5. Land-value maps of the entire \ 
should be prepared and published 

6. Tax maps are an absolute essential 
to a comple le issessing system They 


should give the exact dimensions of every 
parcel of property within the city on such 
scale as can be readily used. 

7. Unit rules measuring land 
values should be adopté d and followed 

8. Additional rules covering corner in- 
fluence, plottage, triangular and irregular- 
shaped lots, alleys, and other minor varia- 
tions in values should be determined upon 

9. There should be a standard classifi- 
cation of buildings with the establishment 
of unit factors of value for each class 

10. Rules of and structural 
depreciation should be adopted and used 

Hi. should had with 
property owners in fixing the assessments 

12. In personal property, a 
personal return should be required to be 
filed by each taxpayer. 

13. Ample opportunity should be pro- 


foot for 


economic 
be 


Cooperation 


assessing 


vided for a review of tentative assess- 
ments, and the hearing of complaints. 
Ill. Financing Permanent Improve- 


ments 

1. Except in unusual emergency, such 
as flood, fire, debts should be incurred 
only for a permanent improvement 

2. The term of the bonds should never 
exceed the life of the improvement 
which they are issued 

3. If term bonds be issued, a sinking- 
fund or reserve should be maintained for 
their retirement 

. should be 
given to serial over term 
except in large cities, where a study of the 
market should be made as to salability of 
each type. 

5. The rate of interest should be fixed 
as close to the market as possible. 

6. Provision should be made for prope: 
advertisement, sale and delivery of bonds 

7. A public improvement program, fi- 
nanced by bond issues, should be prepared 
for a considerable number of years in ad- 
vance. 

8. Wherever and to whatever extent 
possible, a city should proceed on a pay- 


etc., 


for 


general, preference 


bonds bonds, 


as-you-go basis. 

9. In the cost of im- 
provements the procedure should be based 
upon definitely established principles that 
will insure uniformity and equality in 
spreading the assessment. 


assessing local 


IV. Collection, Custody and Disburse- 
ment of Funds 
1. The first test of sound treasury pro- 
cedure involves appointment rather than 
election as a means of filling the office 


2 The funds in the treasurer's posses- 
ion should be consolidated so far as ! 
sistent with practical administration 

3. Cash deposited in inks should 

maximum interest rate 

t The colle tion | minor revenues 
should be properly yntrolled 

5. All taxes sl 1 be pre-billed, and 

ulled to the tax 

6. All taxes ! her charges should 

collected currently 

7. The sale of pr rty for delinquent 

xes should be made a judicial procedure, 

which any I s received over and 
hove tax ' . oie he 
roperty owner 


VY. Controlling Financial Transactions 


l Accounts should be centralized 
the controller’s 
2. Municipal accountin 


ting should 
maintained on iccrual basis 
3 Controlled inventories of the ty s 
supplies, materials, equipment and real 
estate should be maintained 
4. Unit and job costs of city services 
should be available 
5. Pavyrolls should be under f 
ontrol 
6 All accounts of the city should 
1udited continuously or periodically by 
iuditing authority independent of the con- 
troller’s office 
7. Periodic reports to be made to the 
public to include a complete operating 
statement and balance sheet 
8. An operation audit is fully as im- 
portant as a cash audit 
VI. Centralized Purchasing 
1. All purchasing, except possibly 
highly technical and certain kinds of raw 
materials for municipal industries, should 
be centralized in a single authority, ap- 
pointed upon merit and preferably under 


civil service 
2. Purchases should be made in accord- 
ince with standard specifications, both as 
to use and quality 
3. All 


urchases should be in as large 


quantities as consistent with economical 
"ase 

i The inspection of goods purchased 
must be thoroug! 

5. The usual legal provision permitting 


amounts without com- 
ibused. 

6 The amounts of all orders should be 
the 


finance dey 


purchases in small 


should not be 


petition 


immediately entered upon appropria- 


tion ledge rs of the irtment as 


in encumbrance against the proper appro- 
priation, and should be paid prompily 
vhen the invoice finally resented 

7 A central house storeroom should be 
provided for the distribution and storage 

minor articles in current use by depart- 
ments, and il Storage vards Ol ery type 
should be ider the purchasing authority 


in order that the quantity distribution of 


supplies may be made in an economical! 


manner 

















ELECTION DAY IN CHICAGO, AS VISUALIZED BY THE NEW YORK WORLD’S CARTOONIST 


Is Chicago Now Ready for Publicity 
Different from This? 


S all the world knows, Chicago 
A held a primary election on April 
10. It was preceded by world- 
wide publicity of a kind which—for the 


very reason that it was well-merited 

must have caused the better element ot 
the city to hide its collective head in 
shame. But that in America’s inland 


metropolis, as elsewhere, the better ele- 
ment is the majority element, was shown 
by the overwhelming repudiation at the 


polls of the present political leadership 


of the city and state. 

As is inevitable under such conditions, 
there was exaggeration by the cartoon- 
ists and humorists. Will Rogers tele- 
graphed to his group of newspaper 
clients a day or two before the primary, 
that Red Cross supplies were being 
rushed to Chicago and that the roads to 
Louisville were already clogged with 
refugees from the big city; and that he 
had been retained to report the events 
of April 10 for the Nicaragua press, the 


people of that country being naturally 
interested to learn how an American elec- 
tion is conducted. That the actual con- 
ditions were intolerably bad, is evident 
from the Chicago Tribune’s editorial 
statement on April 12 that “the corrup- 
tionists planned to win the election with 
terrorism” and that their defeat was the 
work of “an outraged citizenship re- 
solved to end the corruption, the ma- 
chine gunning, the pineappling and the 
plundering which have made the state. 
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| city a reproach throughout the civi- 
<4 world.” 


Women Voters and the Primary 


It is probable that much of the credit 
r the victory of good government be- 
ngs to the women voters. To quote a 
pecial dispatch to the Newark Evening 


ews: 


The most powerful political machine 
vet constructed to control a primary elec- 
tion is a cumbersome, creaky and ineffec- 

ve thing once it bumps against an un- 
organized but Poli- 


aroused electorate. 


ticians had considered defeat of the 
Mayor’s organization impossible. But 
women voters, turning out In unprece- 
dented numbers, backed up by a male 


electorate that very evidently was mad, 
proved too much.” 


And the same newspaper points out 
editorially that “the one sure thing is 
that the primary proved its worth in 
Illinois. Without it, the Thompson- 
Small machine could easily have nomin- 
ated its favorites in an old-time 
vention and thus continued Chicago and 
the state in the corrupt and contented 


con- 


class.” 


Defeat of the Bond Issue Proposals 
Chicago in recent years has won env1- 
able leadership among the great cities 
of the United States in the making ot 
magnificent city plans and in the spend- 
ing of magnificent sums for their accom- 
plishment. At the recent primary the 
voters defeated decisively the thirty- 
one bond-issue proposals aggregating 
$77,959,000, presented to them on a 
ballot three feet long. This is the first 
time in a decade that a complete pub- 
lic improvement program has been re- 
jected in Chicago. On this subject the 
Chicago Daily News said editorially: 
“Chicagoans have demonstrated many 
times their readiness to authorize heavy 
expenditures for desirable city improve- 
ments. That .is why the authorities 
thought themselves free to abuse the citi- 
zens’ liberality by loading down the bal- 
lot with proposals for vast, expenditures 


which had received no proper analysis 
and which in some instances represented 
much duplication and other forms of 
waste. The defeat was brought about by 


a notable revolt of the taxpayers *: 


Tue AMERICAN Crry has been glad to 
chronicle from time to time Chicago’s 
notable progress mm city planning and 
municipal development. Will the citi- 
zens and officials of the nation’s second 
city make it possible for this magazine 
and the press of the world to record 
future progress along these constructive 
lines, rather than the doings of dema- 
goguery and debauchery? Her leading 
newspaper exults that Chicago can again 
walk proudly among the cities. Will she 
do so? 


THE AMERICAN CITY for MAY, 1928 


And Cleveland, Too? 


Y a majority 2,763, the voters of 
Cleveland on Apri 24 


proposal to substitute a 


rejected a 


seriously 


clefective city charte! for its present 
method of government Ohio’s chief 
city, the largest municipality im the 
United States operating under the city 


form of 
proport ional 


manager government and the 
method ot 


election, thus expresses for the fourth 


representation 


time its disapproval of charter tinkering 

The present charter of Cleveland be- 
came effective in 1924. Certain discon- 
tented political elements submitted an 


imendment for its radical revision. which 
was defeated in 1925. Other proposed 
amendments were rejected in 
and November, 1927 

A few days before the recent election. 
in an editorial headed “Too Much Tin 
ering,” the Cleveland Plain Deal 


February 
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THE CHARTER TINKER BOYS AS 


SEEN 


BY THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER’S 
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Highway Section of Safety Congress 
Would Standardize Traffic 


Control 


HE following recommendations 
were submitted to the Highway 


Section of the Pennsylvania 
Safety Congress, which met in Phila- 
delphia in March, by E. M. Bates, As- 
sistant Engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways, Chairman of 
the Recommendations Committee, and 
were adopted as presented: 


Fd ication 

Education of the public on traffic mat- 
ters offers the greatest opportunity for a 
large reduction of traffic accidents and 
for the improvement of other traffic con- 
ditions. Continuous efforts by all inter- 
ested organizations should be directed to 
scquainting the publie with the provisions 
of the new Pennsylvania Vehicle Code. 
Inasmuch as education is most effective 
with children, and as about one-third of 
ill those killed in traffic accidents are 
children under fifteen years of age, it is 
particularly important that this group be 
given thorough instruction on traffic mat- 
ters. 


Engine ering 

a. In street, highway and bridge de- 
sign, engineers should give much greater 
consideration to the questions of maxi- 
mum safety and fullest development of 
the traffic functions. 

b. The amelioration of traffic problems 
should be based upon competent engineer- 
ing studies, including studies of traffic ac- 
cidents. 

c. The menace of grade crossings is 
recognized. A continued progressive pro- 
adequate safeguarding or elimin- 
ation of the most dangerots crossings is 
urged 

d. Standardization of traffic signs, sig- 
nals and markings, is recommended. The 
unnecessary or improper use of such traffic 
aids breeds disregard for all signs, signals 
and markings, and therefore constitutes a 
menace from the safety viewpoint. A 
national standard code for traffic signs, 
signals and markings will soon be pub- 
lished. Consideration of its reeommenda- 
tions is urged. 


gram (¢ 


Legislation: 

The adoption of a reasonable, simple 
and uniform traffic ordinance by all 
municipalities is urged, and in this con- 
nection the forthcoming model traffic or- 
dinance of the National Hoover Commit- 
tee is recommended, as that best available 
basis for such action. Local variations 
should be held to a minimum. 


Enforcement 

Most people seldom require drastic en- 
forcement methods. Those who for the 
first time commit a minor technical in- 
fraction of the traffic laws and regulations 
should be admonished by the proper 
authority, but the few who are wilful or 
continuous violators should be dealt with 


Practice 


strictly in accordance with the law. Pub- 
lic opinion should demand just treatment 
of all violators. 


Coordination of Effort: 

a. The formulation of a traffic im- 
provement program, based on thorough 
engineering studies, is recommended for 
communities where traffic problems have 
become serious. Many diverse interests 
ire seriously affected by the traffic im- 


provement program. It is recommended 
that all such broad groups or interests be 
represented on an advisory municipal or 
metropolitan traffic committee to co- 
operate on forming policies concerning the 
treatment of traffic problems and to foster 
the adoption of approved plans. 

b. It is recommended that ways and 
means be devised to coordinate efforts on 
the recommendations adopted. 

The Committee members in addition 
to Mr. Bates, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, were Charles M. Upham, Con- 
sulting Engineer and Business Director, 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
and Burton W. Marsh, Traffic Engineer, 
Pittsburgh. 


Advertising Methods Recommended in 
Accident Prevention 


TAT the traffic problem of American 
cities can be advertised out of exist- 
ence, or even materially affected by such 
means, is a radical idea. And yet it is 
one calculated to attract serious attention, 
is presented by Stanley Resor, President 
of the J. Walter Thompson Co. Address- 
ing the New York University Men in Ad- 
vertising and the Yale Men in Advertis- 
ing at a joint luncheon at the Yale Club, 
New York, recently, Mr. Resor urged 
that the methods which make for major 
idvertising successes be brought to bear 
on the prevention of deaths, injuries and 
economic losses resulting annually from 
highway accidents. 

“If industry had no more vision than 
we, as citizens, display on a human situa- 
tion like this,” Mr. Resor charged, “there 
would be no such thing as mass produc- 
tion in the United States today.” For the 
four-year period which ended with the 
year 1927, there were 99,318 deaths on our 
highways, 2,990,330 injuries, and an eco- 
nomic loss totaling $2,515,097,000, he re- 
minded his hearers, taking his figures from 
the New York Sunday Times. He quotes 
our casualties in battle in the World War, 
which are dwarfed by comparison with the 


great human toll of the highways. The 
number of Americans killed was 37,568; 
the number wounded, but not mortally, 
was 182,674; and the number that died of 
wounds, 12,942. 

The figures for 1927 alone Mr. Resor 
quoted as showing 26,618 deaths, 789.000 
persons injured, and an economic loss of 
$672,000,000. “How long are we to sit 
supinely by and let a condition like this 
continue?” he demands. “Even when 
suffering from traffic congestion ills, no 
one would seriously want to do away with 
motor cars. But surely the solution of 
our traffic problems would be expedited 
greatly by the methods of advertising. 

“First, a careful study and analysis of 
what the traffic problem is; then the work- 
ing out of the solution; and then the 
necessary education of the public to the 
advantages which in that solution lie. 

“Without such education, the solution 
of the problem will be indefinitely post- 
poned.” 

“Advertising,” Mr. Resor defines as be- 
ing “like preventive medicine: its purpose 
is to bring about a result—not simply to 
distribute the effects of the result, as, for 
instance, insurance does.” 


Oil and Taxicab Companies Helping to 
Reduce Traffic Congestion in Norfolk 


USINESS interests in Norfolk, Va., are 

cooperating with the city officials in 
an interesting experiment designed to en- 
courage off-the-street parking and thus 
to eliminate traffic congestion in the down- 
town section of the city. Here is the 
story, as told in the Virginia Municipal 
Review: 

“With the recent opening of the Norfolk 
Community Parking Center at Duke 
Street and College Place, accommoda- 
tions have been provided for the parking 
of 350 cars off the streets of the city, vet 
within a short distance of the shopping 
and business section. It is the first unit 
in a parking area which eventually will 
provide facilities for more than 3,000 
parked vehicles. 

“Nearly two years ago, a committee of 
retail merchants headed by G. Leslie Hall 
and composed of Ben. J. Willis and Rob- 


ert H. B. Welton, set about finding a prae- 
tical solution for the automobile parking 
problem. They worked out the plan now 
in operation which has been studied in its 
preliminary stages by traffic experts all 
through this part of the South. 

“The South Atlantic Oil Co., headed by 
Ernest Harden, agreed to set up the park- 
ing station, provided the merchants agreed 
to purchase from the company a minimum 
of 25,000 gallons of gasoline monthly at 
current prices. This has been done, and 
merchants who were parties of the agree- 
ment have received booklets of tickets to 
distribute to patrons entitling them to free 
parking space. All out-of-town cars will 
be parked free and those not holding mer- 
chants’ tickets will be charged 25 cents a 
day. This fee was fixed in order to avoid 
competition with commercial parking sta- 
tions. Tire, gas and oil services are lo- 
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ted on the parking plot. Waiting-rooms 
in attractive brick building add to the 
ynvenience of the system. 

Taxicab service has been established in 

plot adjacent to the parking station. 
Car owners who park their cars walk a few 

eps to the cab service station and thus 
may be transported to any part of the city 
without congesting traffic. Thus cabs will 
take the place of hundreds of pleasure 
cars, removing them from both the traffic 
streams and the curbs of Norfolk. 

Cars will be washed and polished in 
the service station. Attractive hedges and 
flower gardens are planned io establish the 
parking plot as a thing of beauty as well 
as utility. Merchants have advertised the 
new service to residents of Norfolk as well 
as to out-of-town patrons, and present in- 
dications point to a huge success for the 
undertaking. 

“The idea as worked out is similar to 
one being tried in Philadelphia by the 
P. R. T., except that in Norfolk cars are 
parked in the open, while in the Quaker 
City large garages are planned. There 
also, taxicab and bus service are closely 
tied up with the scheme in order that pa- 
trons may be transported quickly to any 
part of the city after leaving their own 
cars 

“City traffic authorities are cooperating 
in the plan and are watching this experi- 
ment with much interest. It is being 
studied also in Richmond, Elizabeth City, 
Suffolk, Portsmouth, Petersburg, Roanoke, 
the Peninsula communities and elsewhere, 
as a possible solution to some of the prob- 
lems traffic authorities are being con- 
fronted with wherever automobiles are be- 
ing used. And that is everywhere.” 


Flood-devastated Area to Be 

Transformed with Flowers 
SINGLE sentiment animated the mass 
meeting of citizens representative of 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


for MAY, 


WINOOSKI VALLEY 
BEAUTIFICATION CAMPAIGN 


Special Meeting April 10 


Make the Winooski Valley a Valley of 
Flowers This Season 


“Let us fling out a flag of flowers from every house- 
hold along the Highway through the Winooski Val- 
ley which was ravaged by flood waters last autumn 
and which should be glorified with flowers this sum- 
mer. 

This is the message which is being sent to the Win- 
ooski Valley communities of Bolton, Jonesville, Mid- 
dlesex and Richmond asking their co-operation in 
starting the Winooski Valley Beautication Campaign. 
Arrangements are being made for a mass meeting 
to be held at the Waterbury Community Club Rooms 
Tuesday, April 10th, at 2 p.m., to formulate plans 
to brighten these flood devastated towns with ribbons 
of flowers and transform a drab Valley of Flood to 
a Valley of Color. 


COME— BRING YOUR FRIENDS 
COME -—- BACK IT UP 


HOW THE MEETING WAS ANNOUNCED 


Bolton, Jonesville, Middlesex, Richmond 
and Waterbury, Vt., held at the Water- 
bury Community Club rooms on April 10 
This sentiment, as reported by James P 
Taylor, Executive Secretary of the Ver- 
mont Chamber of Commerce, was for 
transforming the devastation wrought by 
the recent flood one 
bloom. Local organizations in each com- 


into vast mass ol 
munity have undertaken cooperation with 
the general Winooski Valley Beautification 
Committee for enlisting every householder 
in the villages and at the farms along 
the highways to go out and plant flow- 
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ers. The grand cir ‘ | the whole beau- 
tification enterprise will be the Winooski 
Valley Flower Show to be held in Water- 
bury in September, to which men, women 
and children throughout the valley are 


ready looku rward 


Planned Parks and Progressive 

Citizenship 

| r is not too m 
provision ol 


if surest manilestatior 


to say that a liberal 


irKS In a city 


Is one of 


rence degre« | lization ind pro- 


gressiveness of 
As in the 


work compose d of 


tizens 


case ilmost every complex 
varied units 
efficiency, symmetry, 


re liabl to be se 


economy, 
and completeness 


ured only when the 


system as a whole is planned compre 

hensively and = the purposes to be ac- 

complished defined clearly in advanee 
JoHN ( (OLMSTED 


Per Capita Income Has Increased 
More, Proportionately, Than 
Local Government Costs 

HE cost of living 


capa 


, In proportion to per 
income, has 


1913 


decreased 34 per 
ent since 


And admitting that the 
r local government 


er capita tax I! 


now 
iverages 230 per cent of 1913 taxes, it still 
is a fact that in proportion to per capita 
income, local taxes ha ictually decreased 
1 per cent 
The J. M. Cleminshaw Company, of 


Cleveland, Ohio, in sending out the ac- 


companying chart showing the trend of 
local government by 


general de; 


per capita costs of 
the more irtments 
makes the comparisons We are 
constantly hearing of the tremendous in- 
crease in local taxation,” Mr 
remarks, “but, all 


important 


above 


Cleminshaw 
things considered, we 


are not so badly off after all 
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Organizing a Local City Planning Week 


A Suggestion from the National Conference on City Planning 


Why? 


PASMS of civie interest are not so 
S healthy for the community or so 

effective as the steady working out 
of a long-range program, but the spasms 
seem to be needed in any community 
to start the program or to wake it up 
every now and then. Communities are 
aroused by threats, or by opportunities: 
the threat of a noisy industry in a resi- 
dential suburb, the opportunity to secure 
a new highway or a new transit line. 
Then comes a spasm of civic interest 
We talk community welfare, zoning, 
town planning, and we appoint commit- 
tees and wait on the town fathers. 

When the town has settled down again, 
it has either kept out the nuisance or 
is getting used to it. It has made some- 
thing of the opportunity or lost it alto- 
gether. The spasm may have left a 
fine new Planning Commission, but the 
best commission in the world cannot go 
it alone, and often it goes to its long 
sleep unless it is prodded by a vigilant 
public 

In the place of these spasms of in- 
terest which produce a road, a school, 
a park, a traffic system, a zoning ordi- 
nance, the modern suggestion is a pro- 
gram of development which will take in 
all these and more, worked out care- 
fully after a study of the community’s 
physical assets and needs. This is a 
community plan. 

If the plan is hung on the wall of the 
Town Hall, and there is a Planning Com- 
mission to keep it actively before the 
town authorities as a guide in all future 
public improvements, the town has made 
What we need, however, is 
a planning habit, and it takes time to 
get it. 

City planning week is suggested to 
start the planning habit and to keep it 
going. It will not take the place of the 
careful study which is the basis of all 
town planning, nor can it be substituted 
for the daily work in any active city 
planning office. It is merely once a year 
focusing the attention of the commun- 
ity on the physical plan; a stock-taking 
of assets and liabilities; a review of what 
has been done during the last year, and 
the immediate improvements needed. 

The questions are: Why not have a 
town plan? or How much of our town 
plan is carried out, and what shall we 
do. next? 


a fine start 


How? 


The object is to get the citizens to 
know the physical plan of their com- 
munity, to feel the advantages or the 
shortcomings of that plan, to believe in 
the good sense and economy of plan- 


ning for the future. Some suggestions 
have been found to be universally good. 
The committee on City Planning Week 
will discover for itself what is most effec- 
tive 

A united citizens’ committee on which 
every civic organization in town has a 
representative should be in charge of 
City Planning Week. It is good organ- 
ization for this committee to have sub- 
committees on meetings, newspaper pub- 
licity, exhibits, slides and moving pic- 
tures, use of the radio, lectures in the 
schools, and so forth. The chairman of 
each of these committees might form 
the executive committee. 

Meetings of every civic organization 
should feature a talk on city planning, 
illustrated wherever there is time enough. 
Twenty-minute talks full of local illus- 
trations will put the message over. It 
may be necessary to organize a speak- 
ers’ group, to supply it with material, 
and to indicate the chief points to be 
emphasized. This training of twenty- 
minute men will not be for City Plan- 
ning Week alone, but the best of these 
speakers can be drafted at other times 
during the year. 

The newspapers will print live stories 
about the town’s physical condition and 
how it can be bettered, stories that the 
people will actually read and not just 
peep at the headlines. If the Town En- 
gneer or the Superintendent of Streets 
has not the gift of writing, he can tell 
what he wants to get over to an enter- 
prising reporter who will dress it up. 
The use of the same space from day to 
day in the newspaper, perhaps a “cor- 
ner box” with the same heading, is effec- 
tive. Editorials carrying titles like 
“Planning, This City Needs More of It” 
run each day for the entire week, never 
more than two or three paragraphs long, 
lut each paragraph making a point, are 
good. Letters from prominent citizens, 
or better, interviews, command attention. 
Continue the box for as long and as often 
as the papers will give the space. 

The schools will have a big part in 
City Planning Week. They should pre- 
pare for a special assembly about two 
months before by announcing prizes in 
the High School, the Junior High School 
and the elementary grades for the best 
essays of not more than five hundred 
words on “The Plan of Our Town.” 
There ought to be at least five papers 
from every grade from the sixth upward. 
These essays will be a dinner table sub- 
ject in many families. On “City Plan- 
ning Day” the best essays in each school 
will be read. A ten-minute talk, lantern 
slides, and if possible a film, may pre- 
cede the award of the prizes. Remem- 






ber that the plan looks ahead about 
twenty years. The sixth-grade essay 
will have a vote on many of the items 
in the city planning program. 

“Tune in on our town for ten minutes 
at six o’clock tonight” will bring a radio 
audience before the week is over, but 
the talks on Monday and Tuesday must 
he so good that they are quoted. Canned 
planning lectures of a general char 
acter won't do. Better discuss for five 
minutes what every one in the town 
knows about: the traffic on Main Street 
poor trolley service; crowded and un- 
sanitary school buildings; inadequate 
play space; and spend the other five 
minutes showing the relation of these 
things to a community plan. 

Moving picture theaters will show as 
their contribution trailers—short films 
which take only two or three minutes 
io run—and if trailers of local condi- 
tions ean be produced, there is no bet- 
ter way to get the city planning mes- 
sage to the public. 


When? 


Now is not too early or not too late 
in the life of the city to start a plan- 
ning program. It is as good for the 
little village as for the big city. Help 
may be had from other cities and towns 
where there is planning activity, from 
state planning associations, and from the 
National Conference on City Planning. 
The Conference has had much experi- 
ence in organizing local planning pro- 
grams. Address: Flavel Shurtleff, Sec- 
retary, 130 East 22nd Street, New York. 





Beauty and Practicability as 
Inseparable Companions in 
Wise City Planning 
66 HE demands of beauty are in large 
measure identical with those of 
efficiency and economy and differ mainly 
in requiring a closer approach to practical 
perfection in the adaptation of means to 
end, than is required to meet merely eco- 
nomic standards. So far as the demands 
of beauty can be distinguished from those 
of economy, the kind of beauty most to 
be sought in the planning of cities is that 
which results from seizing instinctively, 
with a keen and sensitive appreciation, the 
limitless opportunities which present them- 
selves in the course of the most rigorously 
practical solution of any problem, for a 
choice between decisions of substantially 
equal economic merit, but widely different 
esthetic quality. 

“Regard for beauty must neither follow 
after regard for the practical ends to be 
obtained, nor precede it, but must in- 
separably accompany it.” 

—Freperick Law O_Mstep. 
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Management of a Municipally Owned 


Water-Works—I 


I;NGINEER IN CHARGE OF 


HE maintenance and operation of 

a system of water-works, han- 
dled as a purely business proposi- 

yn, requires essentially a business man- 
gement, not overlooking the purely 
echnical or scientific considerations, 
hich are necessarily a part of such a 
The questions involved do not 
ite solely to the sale of a commodity 
supplied in the form of a water ser- 
ice, but also deal with the quality of 
the water supplied and the design, con- 
truction and operation of the physical 
roperty, by and through which the 


isiness 


service is rendered. 

Management implies three things—a 

ree, a purpose or result to be obtained, 
nd a director of this force toward the 
desired end. If any of these things are 
omitted in any capacity, no such thing 
s management is possible. The most 
mportant thing about management is 
that it deals with forces, that is, energy, 
which have as their source, capital, labor 
and land. The manager or director must 
direct these forces. He cannot be tied 
to details of an office, department or or- 
ganization. His special work is cut out 
for him by the forces which he handles 
and the objects which he must attain in 
their direction or management. 

In the background and as the real 
foree behind each municipal organiza- 
tion, we have accountability to the elec- 
torate. Those who work in municipal 
organizations realize that each voter 
considers himself a very large stock- 
holder in the municipally owned plant. 
Because of numbers, it is impracticable 
for the electorate to exercise individual 
control, consequently it delegates this at 
election time to the councilmen, alder- 
men, or other candidates fulfilling the 
function and duties accorded these offi- 
cials, or to the commissioners who have 
the department in charge. In the for- 
mer, the councilmen then elect a mayor 
or city manager. This group of the elec- 
torate, council, mayor and/or city man- 
ager, comprise what is referred to in this 
paper as the corporate organization. 


Duties of Department Head 


The first duty of the new head of the 
department is to familiarize himself 
with the records and operations of the 
department. Usually this takes consid- 
erable time, and necessitates first-hand 
investigation on the part of the new 
manager. Diagrams or charts prepared 
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Water DEPARTMENT, 


as a result of these preliminary surveys 
will frequently develop the weak spots 
as well as the strong 

ganization 


points in the or- 

He is now somewhat prepared to form 
a policy of procedure which, while de- 
signed to produce the desired end and 
the best results at the 


reatest economy 


in time, labor and cost, should be so 
framed as not to be accomplished at the 
organization. In 
the end cannot be attained in 
a brief period and must consume months, 
and in 


changes desired. 


sacrifice ol his many 


instances, 


some cases years, to effect the 


| 


Having determined on his policy, as 
advised by his superiors or from his own 
knowledge of what is best, and having 
organized his department on paper, at 
least in the form of a chart, the manager 
of a municipally owned water-works is 
invariably confronted with the difficult 
problem of procuring suitable personne 
with which to work 

There are 
where the department does not 


very few cases on record 
h ive 
within its organization a number of old 
employees who should be 
having given practically their lives in 
work for the department, but 
methods or attitude are entirely out of 
step with the march of progress of to- 
day. These employees are protected 
by civil service conditions, or by a sense 
of fairness on the part of the manager, 
who believes that these employees have 
a right to consideration and employment 
after so many years of continuous, faith- 
ful service. In either case, they cannot 
be summarily dismissed, but frequently 
have to be used by the manager in his 
endeavor to carry out his policy of re- 
organization and efficient operation. 


pensioned, 


W hose 


Regardless of the disposition of these 
old, inefficient employees, the manager 
must conduct himself and the depart- 
ment, especially in the early days of his 
office, in such a way as to develop. re- 
spect, and a spirit of cooperation among 
the employees. No organization can live 
long, without the high cost of frequent 
labor turnover, which does not possess 
these fundamental requirements of re- 
spect and cooperation. 

Having selected his division heads (a 
process not without its hazards through 
political influences, the traditional “It 
never has been done that way,” and 
other elements), the manager now has 
begun on his organization 


K NOXVILLI 


TEN? 
Division Heads 

With each division head he must care- 
fully go over the operations peculiar to 
that division and obtain possible, 
from the division head recommendations 
of organ I I mduct of em- 
ovees S f S erating ractices 

d conditions, whic] e not only scien- 

( t ¢ f nom ind satis 
ctory he most successful manager 
WI e abl recommendations 
out of his division heads which incor- 
porate the manager’s ideas, but allow the 
livision he | he thoughts 

sugges S S If this can be 

complishe e is half won, for 

L ecessa I hen be taken 
with an energ | therwise im- 
possible leve 

Specialists 

These betterments often require the 
employment of experts not irt of the 
organizatio1 he division charged with 
the re ding, t ng and collecting may 
need ( n I re system re wed 
to obtain the best results a ne vest 
cost ‘he employment, therefore, of 
specialists in this work will reduce the 
period of difficult transition, and smooth 
out the rough spots affecting the con- 
sumers, while at the same time the work 
is done it a re sonable cost Such a re- 


birth is difficult under the best of con- 
ditions, and is especially high in poten- 
tial trouble if the head of 


has old employees who h ive 


the division 
not had the 
training or experience to make the nec- 
essary revision, or if he has not the time 
to evolve the plans and steps required, 
while carrying on the normal activities 
of his division 
engineer in charge of ex- 
tension may 
not be fied to evolve plans for new 
structures and for trunk 
mains, necessitating the 


ind distribution 


Similarly, the 
ind construction may or 
qual 


the design of 


consulting 
] 


IS along these lines 


employment of a engineer 


whose | And 


USINess 


so on throughout the department 


Line Organization 

experts, together 
director of law, director of 
ind other di- 


rectors through whom the water 


[hese professional 


with the 

finance, purchasing agent 

depart- 
¥ 


ment lunctions, COMprise the staff or- 


ganization of the water department 


The line organization consists of the 
heads of the divisions and other im- 
portant officials actively engaged in the 
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operations of the water department. As 
stated above, the corporate organization 
consists of the electorate, the council 
and mayor, or city manager, through 
whom the head of the water department 
reports and from whom he receives in- 
dications of the policies he is to pursue 
and the objects he is to attain. 

While we are altogether influenced, 
and in many cases limited, by the poli- 
cies enunciated by and through the city 
manager and the corporate organization, 
and while we look to the staff organiza- 
tion for professional advice and solu- 


charge of the product into the distribu- 
tion system. Division C would logically 
incorporate the engineering operations, 
dealing with the work in the field. Re- 
lated with this work would be Division 
D, which is Stores, and Division E, 
which would be Construction; Division 
F, Reading, Billing and Collecting, while 
Division G covers Accounts. 

In Knoxville, Tenn., we have com- 
bined Divisions A and B, or Pumping 
and Filtration; Divisions C and E, En- 
gineering and Construction; Divisions 
D and G, Stores and Accounts, leaving 


pastime of the electorate is to make 
comparisons with or without foundation. 
justified or otherwise, but always tending 
to show that the management and ai. 
ministration of the municipal water- 
works is extravagant, inefficient, and 
generally calling for the discharge 
those in charge, and proposing the su))- 
stitution frequently of men entirely wn- 
trained and unskilled in the work. 
Thanks to the inheritance of old em- 
ployees from previous administrations. 
not necessarily imbued with the highest 
of ideals of public service, protected as 
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tion of technical problems, it is with the 
line organization that we, as water- 
works men, are principally concerned. 


Subdivision of Line Organization 

In the absence of precedent, the line 
organization can be divided so as to 
show the operations and functions of the 
various divisions and personnel, begin- 
ning with the source of supply and end- 
ing with the accounts division. Follow- 
ing this idea, Division A in many plants 
would comprise both the filtration and 
the pumping operation. In some, Divi- 
sion A would consist of operations inci- 
dent to the source and supply, and Di- 
vision B, to those comprising the dis- 


Division F, Reading, Billing and Col- 
lecting, the only single unit. 

This obviously decreases the overhead 
through elimination of supervising per- 
sonnel, and, because of the limited size 
of the plant, permits consolidation and 
concentration of effort. 

The duty of the head of each division, 
under the direction of the manager, 
called either the superintendent, the en- 
gineer in charge, or some similar title, 
is to select and train competent, skilled, 
efficient personnel to the end that the 
department will operate as efficiently 
and economically as any private con- 
cern doing business of equal magnitude. 
This is highly essential, as the favorite 


these employees are, either by civil ser- 
vice, or by length of service, the experi- 
enced manager and division heads un- 
der him will early establish the policy 
of attempting to use the personnel at 
hand until it proves unsatisfactory, for- 
the very good and sufficient reason that, 
first, it is good business to utilize the 
experience of those long in the service, 
their knowledge and understanding of 
local conditions, as well as their knowl- 
edge of the properties of the depart- 
ment, and, second, because labor turn- 
over is very expensive. 


Understadies 
It is entirely essential that no person, 











ih Ao Se pee 





ied Wheat 


iid at any time get the idea that he 
his position is indispensable to the 
essful operation of the department. 
ere are many cases on record of fore- 
n who have purposely carried the 
tribution system and its valve opera- 
ns in their heads, with the intent of 
trolling the operations of the depart- 
ent through their employment, under 
ich conditions as they may wish to im- 


ec. 


Hours of Work 

Before leaving the question of person- 
el. the manager and his division heads, 
»yarticularly if they are segregated from 
he rest of the city forces, will con- 
sider the question of hours and time. 
[» so far as practicable, he should pre- 
scribe the standards in practice in pri- 
vate industries in his community. He 
should not set up factory hours, nor 
banking hours, but should take for his 
standard the hours of similar utilities 
operating in his community. If this 
standard throws his hours out of line 
with those observed by the other city 
forces, then the question should be dis- 
cussed in detail with the city manager 
and other directors, but above every- 
thing else, he should endeavor to learn 
and put into practice the policy of uni- 
form hours, and equal pay for the same 
service, not only in his own department, 
but, if possible, as it is affected by the 
operations of the other city departments. 


Tools and Equipment 

Coincident with his study of the per- 
sonnel, the manager and division heads 
should consider the question of tools and 
equipment with which the personnel are 
to produce the results and attain the end 
desired. The experienced manager, and 
also the experienced division head, 
need only an opportunity to enable them 
to select the essential, modern, up-to- 
date tools and equipment designed to 
justify their cost and return to the man- 
ager, the department and the corporate 
organization, more than $1 in result for 
$1 spent. 


Pumping-Stations 

Many municipal water-works are, and 
will be for years to come, saddled with 
antiquated pumping-stations. This fact 
should not prevent the manager from 
encouraging the recommendation that 
cost-reducing equipment be obtained, 
and in seeing that its purchase, with or 
without encouragement from the divi- 
sion head, is made. These advices range 
in importance and cost from proper fir- 
ing mechanism to gages and charts which 
if properly analyzed and used will en- 
able the operator and his division head 
to show a tremendous saving, not only 
in coal, but in other supplies used in and 
around the pumping-station and filter 
plant. Besides the usual pressure gages, 
the station should be equipped with 
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recording gages for steam and water 
pressure, CO: and flue gases, and proper 
scales for coal, ash and feed water. 


Construction 

The same thought applies to the oper- 
ation of the engineering and construc- 
tion division, which probably has been 
run with a total disregard for the need 
of accurate records, organized and scien- 
tific installation of mains, valves and 
fire-hydrants, their maintenance and up- 
keep. Here more money can be wasted 
through the purchase of unnecessary 
equipment than can possibly be saved, 
over a long period of time, unless the 
manager knows, and with the division 
head can determine, where to buy and 
where to cut. 

Regardless of what he cuts, he must 
equip this division with such cost-saving 
as well as labor-saving devices as wire- 
less pipe finders, geophone, valve finders, 
recording pressure gages, pitometers, sur- 
veying instruments, tapes, stakes, etc., 
and if the work is of such magnitude as 
to justify the purchase, he should pur- 
chase motor transportation in order that 
not only the engineers, but the labor per- 
sonnel, can be moved from job to job 
with the lowest possible waste of time. 

Depending upon the magnitude of the 
extension programs, the manager will de- 
termine on the wisdom of purchasing 
motorized air-compressors, including 
tools such as calking, drilling, spading 
and tamping; one or more trenching ma- 
chines, designed for municipal opera- 
tions; backfillers, dump-trucks, and 
other motor transportation; pipe cutters 
and regular lead or leadite melting-pots, 
as well as the ever present picks, shovels, 
hammers and other ditch The 
manager may find that the economical 
operation of his department will require 
the purchase of an acetylene welding and 
cutting outfit, and the operation of his 
own blacksmithing shop. 


tools. 


Stores 

Handling of stores should call for the 
most careful study, as all too often there 
is loss to the department in the holding 
up of work due to failure of stores to be 
delivered on the job at the proper time, 
and in the “disappearance” of stock, 
which often takes place. To eliminate 
this loss and effect the saving which he 
has a right to demand, the manager 
should require the issuance of stores on 
requisitions placed in the hands of the 
storekeeper in sufficient time to permit 
delivery to be made before the materials 
are actually required. This will neces- 
sitate proper stores-keeping records, 
preferably in the form of cards showing 
the maximum and minimum quantities 
to be carried in stock, automatically com- 
ing out for requisition of additional ma- 
terials when the quantity in stock reaches 
the minimum. 

In the vast majority of municipally 


97 


owned water-wi rks, 


inder the city man- 
ager plan of 


city government, all pur- 
chases, not only for the rest of the de- 
partments of the city government, but 
also for the water department, are and 
properly should be msde through a city 
purchasing agent. Requisitions from the 
manager of the water department to the 
city purchasing agent should be made in 
sufficient volume to take care of not less 
than three, and preferably six, months’ 
operations, but in any event, in sufficient 
volume to obtain the lowest unit cost. 
Unfortunately, most city purchasing 
agents are imbued with the ever pres- 
ent idea of the lowest price, with the re- 
sult that unless the 


manager can get 
the support of the 


city manager, he 
may be faced with the extravagant situa- 
tion where he is called upon to use the 
lowest-priced article regardless of the 
economy involved through adaptability, 
use, durability and the other elements 
which in the final analysis determine the 
lowest true cost. The manager will like- 
1 disinclination on the 
part of most city purchasing agents to 
buy the equipment which the manager’s 
training and judgment dictate that he 
should specify. His tact and diplomacy 
will early be brought into use in his en- 
deavor to get what he knows he should 
have, over the purchasing agent’s insis- 
tence that price is the sole basis on 
which all purchases will be made 

Frequently the manager, by placing 
requisitions for larger quantities, some- 
times even yearly requirements, can 
effect savings not only through logical 
competition, but by including deliveries 
ut times and places specified by the man- 
ager. There are many tricks of the 
trade similar to this which the manager 
can employ to bring about the savings 
which show not only economy, but effi- 
cient business management, not the least 
of which is in proper handling of his 
scrap pile 


wise encounter 


Salvage 
It is surprising the number of dollars 
which are thrown away by unthinking 
operators through disregard of the pro- 
per collection and segregation as well as 
the sale of scrap, through competitive 
bidding. One instance is sufficient. Most 
alum used in filtration work is delivered 
in bags. Through investigation it was 
early found that good alum bags could 
be resold to local consumers at prices 
which made the handling of this salvaged 

material quite profitable 
jut scrap is not 
“hidden” income 


the only source of 
The manager who has 
the interest of his department closely at 
heart, will discover that often he can 
earn a “pretty penny” for the city by 
salvaging materials heretofore left in 
the ground. This requires figuring, for 
if recovery costs are greater than the 
initial cost, obviously he should leave 
the pipe and fittings in the ground 
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Reading, Billing and Collecting 


In the Reading, Billing and Collecting 
lor ¢ t and econon per 
ul f the f 
ge nder the heading Svsten 
livision more than uu 
( em ¢ ints 
y a satisfactory. ¢ . 
( reading ng al 
ul manage! he 
a his d ! s gre 
cre nh the rchase ddress 
og nines. | ng 1 r nes 
ar ( pre g ‘ , 
pe! I mont s 
en iis S eter f f 
by I ( ol me t< ' he vc 
Records and Accounting 
his brings us, then, to the questio 
of recor Many authorities believe th 
this t of the work should be handle 
by eparate division. Such a_ pol 
ma tisfactorily followed in larg 
orgal ! ike the national life ! 
su! mpanies. but mur 
wat rks experience ind practice 
have n that each division 1s best 
equippe 1 maintain ts own recoras 
Obv t is the duty of the manager 
and | ne organization to see that 1 
records are duplicated 


The pumping and filtration division 


in Knoxville, Tenn., i 


s responsible for th 


supply, treatment, filtration and purity 
of the { vater, as well as for all pum] 
ing operations incident thereto from the 
intake to the consumer. It further has 
the maintenance and care of all build 
ings and grounds used by the Water De 
aartment for plant and structure pur 


charge o! the opera 


| 
pose It so has 
t 


on, repair and maintenance oO 


all reser 


voirs and standpipes; and collects, ana 





lyzes and es all records and data ine 
dent to these operations. The various 
charts from the reservoirs, and in the 


pumping-station and filtration plant, are 


daily collected, earefully gone over by 
the tech issistant to the superinten- 
dent of the pumping-station and filtra- 


tion plant nd the day’s operations are 


planned as a result of this study, in con- 


junctior th the report on future 
weathe nditions, the season of the 
ve T { 


The Division of Engineering and Con- 
struction prepares all projects for water- 
main valve and fire-hydrant installation, 
maintenance or replacement; assigns this 
work to the various crews under the di- 
general foremen; follows 
nstallation to see that the 
i ind field-book records show 
the conditions as they actually are in the 
ground; makes pitometer and rate-of- 
flow surveys of water through the pipe in 
the distribution system, to show the car- 
rying capacity of the various mains, and 
the requirements of trunk and feeder 
mains into the various sections of the 


map, card 
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organizes and directs e-hvdrant 
nd vaive survevs to insure pr eT n 
S star I operation of these essent 
ements the stril n svster S 
f ~ | ‘ stence ~ y ] 
nd card re s the off 
Divis ) G. Stores , \ 
’ erials and equipme! nan i 
sions in the Departmer keeps cal 
ecords showing perp nvel 
stor makes a mol entor 
materials on hand an s 
ne Str ind consumpt =z 
stores he end that the Stores A 
nt es each mont! s re 
onsible he preparatior nar 
statements and records dealing with 
the operations of the Department 


Division F, Reading, Billing and Co 
ecting, 1s variously known as Chief 
Clerk’s office, office of the Water Depart 
ment Water Registr ir's ofhies or DV one 
( 1 dozen or more other titles Chis 
division keeps all records showing instal 
tion ol service connections, not only 
private, but industrial and fire; of com 
plaints and leaks; installations of al 
meters, their condition and maintenance 
i ipplications ior water-service con 
nections; and each month it reads, bills 
ind collects on the water consumed oO! 
each service In accordance with the 
rates, rules and regulations of the De 
partment. It likewise is responsible for 


] 
the repair of eaks on service lines 


For the Greatest Service to Dallas in 1927 


HE recipient of the Linz Greatest Ser- 
vice Award for 1927 in Dallas, Texas 
is Alex F. Weisberg, Chairman of the City 
Planning Commission of that city The 
Award is symbolized by the silver loving 
cup presented annually to the citizen ren- 
dering the greatest service to the city of 
Dallas for that vear, and is given to Mr 
Weisberg in recognition of his service in 
the field of city planning 
In the picture are seen the principals in 
the ceremony of th presentation of the 
cup: left to right, Simon Linz, of the firm 
of Linz Bros., donors of the Award, which 
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1 the repair of all meters, and m 
inspections of matters affecting 
ter consumer. 
It is obvious that this mass of re 
ealing with the different subjects 
ferent operations ol the Departm 
ild not be satisfactorilv kept 
maintained by one central division w 
out additional, and in my judgment 
cessary personnel 


In addition, each division head | 
constantly at hand the necessary d 
nd information required to make a co! 
ete and comprehensive report on t! 
operations of his division each mont 
These reports are due on the desk of 
the engineer in charge on the 10th ¢ 
the following month, and enable eac!] 
division head, as well as the engineer 
charge, or Manager, to prepare his ar 
nual statement of the operations of the 
Department at an early date after th 
end of the fiscal year. 

\ study of the organization chart of 
the Water Department of the city ¢ 
Knoxville shows that the personne! 
needed in the management of a business 
collecting and spending $600,000 per 
year, is not very large, nor are there 
any duplications. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Prepared from a paper read 
before the Third Annual Convention of the Ken 
tucky-Tennessee Section of the American Wat« 
Works Association. To be concluded in the Jun: 
issue with a discussion of Budget and Re 


Cost Keeping, Rates and Improvements Free 
Water, Relation to Other Departments, and Gox 


wm 


is conducted in cooperation with the Daily 
Times Herald, through whose columns the 
nominations are made; Mavor R. FE. Burt. 
of Dallas; Mr. Weisberg; Mrs. Weisberg: 
E. J. Kiest, publisher of the Times Herald; 
ind Dr. David Lefkowitz, member of the 
Awards Committee. 

Mr. Weisberg is one of the speakers on 
the program of the National Conference 
on City Planning, to be held in Fort 


Worth May 7, and in Dallas May 8-10. 
His topic will be one of particular interest 
to the Conference—“‘Budgeting City Plan 
Finances.” 




















Klevating the Standing of the 
“Hot Dog Kennel” 


NNOUNCEMENT was made on 
March 15 to prize-winners in the 





ynd of a series of roadside refreshment- 

nd and gas-station contests sponsored 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller and the 
rican Civic Association through the 
lium of the Art Center of New York 
The first contest, in which the awards 
ere made last December, was for refresh- 
nt stands alone. Five cash prizes total- 

g $1,000 were given, and two honorablk 
mentions It was the idea of the com- 
ittee in planning the first contest to 
ffer a series of small prizes for the best 
hotographs of existing stands with the 
idea of checking up on standards and con- 
ditions As soon as these first awards 








ere made, the second contest was an- 
yunced. In it a series of relatively larger 
zes were offered for architectural plans 
ind drawings, as follows: five for stands 
without gas pumps, and five for stands 
with gas. It was required that plans 
should show arrangements of interior de- 








tails, including arrangements for storage, — 
preparation, and service of food. In the THE $500 CASH PRIZE IN THE ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION FOR A REFRESHMENT 
combination refreshment stand and gas STAND AND GAS STATION, DESIGNED BY HENRY IVES COBB, JR., WON BY ‘‘SHEER 
station, the position of gasoline pumps CHARM’’ 

and oil barrels was required to be shown 





also, and their distance from the refresh- the miscellaneous hodgepodge of un- ically 


plant na it 
ment stand. This competition was con- sightly “hot dog” stands and the accom- preserved and { la wuti road 
ducted primarily with the idea of better- panying riffraff of roadside markets and _ side tree that tand owners wouid 
ing existing standards. what-not that clutter roadsides through- stupidly have cut dow: 

The proposed third contest is planned out the country Che second pri f $200 was awarded 
with the idea of promoting construction In the contest for existing stands, the The Bee Hive,” owned by George A. 
along sound lines, which will be done first prize of $300 was awarded to “Pinkie’s Parker, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., one out- 
through a system of rebates, or by under- Pantry,” owned and operated by Norma standing excellence of which is the taste 
writing. The fourth will include an an- Bamman, Plainfield, N. J. To quote from and restraint in the exhibition of adver- 
nual prize to be offered over a term of the comment of the judges: “It has great tising signs Even the gasoline sign is an 
years for the good appearance and up- charm and picturesqueness. It was re- interesting feature in the general com- 
keep of those stands which shall be built markably neat and orderly. Its display position,” says the jury report, “and again 
in all parts of the country (it is to be was most temptingly arranged. It looked a large neighboring tree has been left.” 
hoped) as a result oi the second and third like a roadside stand and nothing els¢ In the architectural competition, the 
competitions. Its sanitary conditions were well handled. first prize of $500 cash in the group for 

This is a far-reaching effort to clean up It was most conveniently ind econom- relresnment stands Llon¢e was warded 
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MALCOLM P. CAMERON’S SPANISH MISSION DESIGN, WHICH WON THE $100 SECOND PRIZE, HAS ONE OF ITS MOST CHARMING 
FEATURES IN THE ARCADE CONNECTING THE TWO SERVICES 
This very high type layout was considered excellent in every way, although a little expensive to build 
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FIRST PRIZE WINNER AMONG EXISTING STANDS 





PINKIE’S PANTRY, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


William E. Frenaye, Jr., New York City, 


und the prize in the group for refresh- 
ent stand and gas station layout, also a 
$500 cash prize, went to Henry Ives Cobb, 
Jr., also New York City, and the second 


prize of $400 in this classification to Mal- 
olm P. Cameron, of New York City. On 
he entries in this second contest, the ten 
eash prizes of which aggregated $3,000, 
the jury said 

“In general, the competition ave raged 
high, in fact, extremely 
number of con- 


excepto! lly 
high \ 


tributors have 


surprising 
shown a real grasp of 
problem. There are simply 
yng the six hundred designs sub- 
mitted that would be a distinctive addi- 


the roadside 
scores al 
fion to imost any roadside *s 

architect’s drawing for 
station, of 
which the exterior is shown herewith, was 


The first prize 
refreshment stand and gas 
“stand out for its sheer 
It is delightfully simple in de- 
lent in proportions, and most 


onsidered to 


charm.’ 


W HY is the safety of the public em- 
ployee not so well assured as that 
oO the er 


mplovee of industry? Here are 


some answers. The city as an employer 
s impersonal, and changing administra- 
tions n ethods of directing municipal 
work impermanent; the immediate super- 


ntendent of city work cannot ordinarily 
lischarge or hire, cannot penalize or re- 
vard the employee; complicated meth- 
ods of making city purchases have handi- 
obtaining of new and safer 
Any plan of safety education 
must come from the head of the organiza- 
tion, must be carried on by some thor- 
oughly trained and well-paid director; it 
must be set forth with sincerity, and with 
full understanding that the improvement 
will be slow and difficult No one in 
authority is doing this definite work for a 
municipality 


ippe d_ the 


equipment 


These points are made in an article en- 
titled “The Public Employee's Safety,” by 
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economical in planning and constructi 
The gas station features are extrem: 
practical in their handling.” 

“The second prize is probably the most 
beautiful design submitted in either co 
petition,” showing “particularly good 
of Spanish mission architecture.” 

The basis upon which the architectura 
contest awards were made included: fit- 
ness of design as a whole to meet tl 
needs and spirit of the problem; esthet 
merit of design; excellence and ingenuit 
of plans; and practicability and econon 
of construction. Excellence of rendering 
was also, of course, considered extreme! 
important. Those interested in the prol 
lem of better planning for the roadsid: 
or in the specific problems of “hot dog 
stands and roadside gas stations, should 
address the Wayside Refreshment Stand 
Competitions, Art Center, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York.* 


* Walter Prichard Eaton pays his compliment 
to the existing vintage of such buildings in an 
article in THe American City for February, 1928 
page 90 














SECOND PRIZE WINNER AMONG EXISTING STANDS—THE BEE HIVE, 
HOOSICK PALLS, N. Y. 


Overcoming the Difficulties of Municipal Safety Organization 


Charles M. Talbert, of the Standard 
Underwriters Agency, of St. Louis, Mo.., 
in a recent number of the National Safety 
News. Mr. Talbert maintains that the 
same methods that have been applied to 
commercial workmen can be applied to 
public workmen, but with much greater 
difficulties, and that, as a counterbalance 
to the difficulties, municipal officials may 
start at a point which industry has toiled 
ten years to reach, and may take advan- 
tage of all that industry has had to learn 
for itself. He outlines a plan for setting 
accident prevention work in motion in— 
for instance—a municipal asphalt plant, 
and the details of the 
practical. 

A quotation is given from the 1925 An- 
nual Report of the U. 8. Employees Com- 
pensation Commission, giving figures that 
show increases of accidents to government 
employees, and stating that goverriment 
establishments, with a few exceptions, do 


procedure are 


not employ safety engineers nor enforce 
safety laws and regulations; nor are they 
subject to the safety laws that are ap- 
plicable in practically all the states having 
Workmen’s Compensation laws: 

“The human and money costs of acci- 
dents are not brought home to the govern- 
ment official as matters for which he is 
responsible. Often buildings erected 
by the government lack many of the obvi- 
ous safety standards fixed by experience 
and required by law in buildings of private 
ownership.” 

The education of the individual has been 
found to be—as in the solving of so many 
other problems—the answer to the accident 
prevention question in industry. But be- 
fore the individual municipal workman can 
be educated, someone in authority must 
take the initiative in planning and putting 
through the means of safety education— 
and the public must make him do it. That 
means the well-known You and Me. 


aah dais te 
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HE function of the asphalt cement 
4 in a paving mixture is chiefly to 

bind the particles together. It 
so serves to fill the voids and make the 
mixture waterproof or nearly so. An 
deal asphalt cement for this purpose 
would be one which was but slightly af- 
fected by temperature changes within 
the ordinary atmospheric limits of 10 


degrees to 150 degrees Fahren- 


Displacement 


By FRANCIS P. SMITH 
CoNSULTING ENGINEER 


serious drawbacks and limitations 
Hardening the asphalt cement makes a 
mixture which must be handled at a 
higher temperature and which is more 
difficult to rake and is much more diffi- 
cult to compress. If carried too far, it 
makes a mixture which is so brittle in 
cold weather that it will not resist abra- 
sion and may grind out and rut badly 
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How Asphalt Pavements Resist 


New York Ciry 


pression ind this 


| I ippuies to lean mix- 
tures alse [f this compression is not 
secured, all the adv intages of using the 


} 


may be lost and a much 
inlerlor pavement may result. Tand 


hard cement 


iem 
steam rollers in 8- to 10-ton sizes are suff 
ciently heavy to properly compress a 
relatively soft mixture in late fall, but 


are entirely inadequate tor compressing 


the harder type mixtures under 





heit, and which maintained a 
fairly constant and adequate 
elasticity and adhesiveness 
throughout that range. It should 
ilso liquefy readily at 250 degrees 
to 300 degrees Fahrenheit. With 
such an asphalt cement, the 
problem of attaining satisfac- 
tory stability in asphalt paving 
mixtures would become a simple 
Unfortunately, all asphalt 
cements are markedly affected by 
temperature changes within the 
lower range mentioned and 
rapidly pass from the solid and 
at times brittle to the semi- 
degrees Fahrenheit to the semi- 
fluid state at 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit or above. A paving mixture 
made with an asphalt cement of 
such consistency at 77 degrees 
Fahrenheit that it would have 
the proper plasticity and stability 
at that temperature, would be 
undesirably hard at 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit and would be lack- 
ing in stability at 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Temperature, there- 


one. 





aggregate. 


Service and Workability of 
Asphalt Paving Mixtures 


Asphalt paving mixtures ordinarily con- 
sist of asphalt cement, filler and mineral 
In some types, such as black 
base, binder courses, etc., the filler is aa 
omitted. Variations in the stability of such 
mixtures, unless an increase in the num- 
ber of constituents is considered, can there- oo 
fore .be produced only by varying the 
physical characteristics of the three con- 
stituents or the relative proportions of 
each entering into the mixture. 
from the constituents of the mixture, the 
stability of the finished pavement is also 
greatly affected by the kind and character 
of the foundation, the uniformity of the 
mixture, the perfection of workmanship, 
and the amount of compression the pave- 
ment receives during laying. These factors, 
while of major importance, are discussed 
chiefly in connection with variations in 
design affecting the workability of the 
mixture. 


Apart Witl 


Simuar conditions The direct 
relationship between compression 
ind stability is very clearly shown 
in the results obtained by Hub 
bard and Field when working 
with a normal mixture com 
pressed at 1,000, 2,000 and 3.000 


pounds 


per square inch 


The thickness of the bitumen 
m on the particles of the 
mine! iggregate is important 
Irom the standpoint of its 
veather-resisting qualities and 
aiso to provide for the plastic 
flow of the mixture under traffic 


> grains in intimate con- 
tact nd the 


tremely 


bitumen film ex- 


thin, the movement of 


the grains on each other may 
rupture this film. Unless the film 
is of sufficient thickness, re 


cementation will not take place 


Filler 
Consideration has 


to the etiect o} 


been given 
variations in 
the asphalt 


cement while the 





filler and mineral aggregate re- 





fore, is a very important stability 
factor, and its effect is almost wholly 
confined to the asphalt cement, the 
mineral aggregate and filler, constituting 
approximately 90 per cent of thé mix- 
ture, being practically unaffected. 

Different asphalt cements vary some- 
what in their susceptibility to tempera- 
ture changes, and many efforts have 
been made to reduce this susceptibility 
by combining different bitumens, by 
blowing, and by the addition of chemi- 
cals. Neither of the last two methods 
has proved successful in the long run, 
and in many cases it is imperative to use 
the asphalt produced locally. Until and 
unless the susceptibility of present-day 
asphalt cement to temperature changes 
is reduced, hardening the asphalt cement 
used and varying the amount of it are 
the only ways in which with a given 
aggregate the stability of a paving mix- 
ture can be increased. 

Both of these methods, however, have 


under tire chains in a single winter. 
High mixing temperatures are liable to 
injure the asphalt and still further 
harden it and are very difficult to main- 
tain in cold weather when so many pave- 
ments are laid. Difficulty in raking 
makes for uneven contour and imperfect 
compression, which frequently 
than offsets increased stability 


more 


Compression 

Lack of compression is probably the 
greatest factor of all in decreasing stabil- 
ity. In most cases a pavement made 
with a relatively soft asphalt cement 
will have a satisfactory density owing 
to the comparative ease with which it 
can be compressed, and for this reason 
may in practice have a greater stability 
than if a hard asphalt cement were used. 
With a hard asphalt cement, special 
care and heavier rollers are required in 
cold weather to secure adequate com- 


in character and 
amount. In the case of the filler, its 


mains constant 


composition, fineness and amount 
be varied. Its function 
voids in the mineral 
to size and as to amount, thus increasing 
the contact area 


of the aggregate 


may 
is to reduce the 


iwgregate both as 


ind inherent stability 
itself Its stabilizing 
effect on the dry mineral aggregate may 
be readily demonstrated by mixing the 
dry filler and mineral aggregate and in- 
troducing the mixture into an ordinary 
measuring cylinder. After a little tap- 
ping, the cylinder may be held in an in- 
verted position without any of the dry 
mixture running out. This would be im- 
possible before the addition of the filler. 
The voids in the mineral aggregate vary 
considerably in size. It is undesirable 
to fill large-size voids fully with fine ma- 
terial, as this has a tendency to produce 
a ball-y mixture 
of relatively 


A certain percentage 
particles should 
therefore be present in the filler, the 


coarse 
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New Water Rates in Watertown, N. Y.. 


amount theoretically being dependent 
upon the mesh composition of the min- 
eral aggregate. The most commonly 
used filler is limestone dust. Next in 
importance is portland cement. Ground 
silica, slate dust, soapstone dust, clay 
and hydrated lime have also been used 
With the possible exception of the last- 
named, none of these fillers have any 
chemical action on the asphalt cement. 


Mineral Aggregate 


Sand mineral aggregates only are con- 
sidered. Such an 
practically the same problems that are 
met with in larger-size aggregates 


aggregate presents 


Sands vary in their grading, the size 
and shape of the particles, and to a 
smaller extent, perhaps, in the chemical 
composition of the particles. The two 
most important factors influencing the 
stability of the sand are mesh composi- 
tion and shape of grains. The mesh 
composition which will produce the max- 
imum stability for a given sand has 
never been accurately determined. It 
would involve a great deal of experimen- 
tal work, and the figures so obtained 
would probably not hold for other sands 
It is generally recognized, however, that 
a certain proportion of 10-, 20,- and 
30-mesh grains are desirable, as they 
lower the voids and, being less mobile 
than the smaller grains, add to the sta- 
bility. A certain proportion of 80- and 
100-mesh grains are also desirable, as 
they reduce the size of the voids to be 
filled by the filler. For reasons already 
explained, it is undesirable to have these 
voids too large 

With these two requisites fulfilled, the 
relative amount of 40- and 50-mesh 
grains is not very important. These 
grains act as primary fillers for the 
larger-size voids. Grains which have 
been rounded and worn smooth by water 
action tend to make an unstable mix- 
ture, as they move readily upon each 
other and asphalt does not adhere to 
them as well as to grains with rough, 
pitted surfaces. Certain sands appear 
to absorb asphalt to a certain extent, 
while others, notably those composed 
largely of flint grains, will retain only a 
very thin coating of asphalt. This per- 
haps is more important in connection 
with the water-resistance qualities of 
the mixture than from the standpoint of 
stability 

Mesh composition, shape and charac- 
ter of grain surface are factors which can 
be utilized to increase stability. Where 
only a single sand supply is available, 
the only possible variants are the other 
two ingredients of the mixture. Sand 
exhibits marked differences when made 
into mixtures, which opens up interesting 
fields for investigation. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a paper read before the 


Sixth Annual Asphalt Paving Conference at At- 
danta, Ga. ; 


Replace Unscientific and Inequitable 
Schedules 


To the Editor of Tue American Crry: 

In the January number of Tue Amenrt- 
can Crry there appeared an article by 
Clarence C. Smith, which is headed, “Re- 
vised Water Rates Pay for Plant Im- 
provement in Four Years.” 

It was not to meet the certificates of in- 
debtedness referred to therein that the 
new rate schedule was adopted, primarily, 
but because the water rates had been in 
an unscientific, unbalanced state. For a 


Averoge Fate 7 Gents per Thaveand 


o\t 


number of years the small consumer had 
been called upon to pay the much larger 
share of the burden, as Watertown had 
been using the old “jump schedule,” with 
a slide of three to one on the commodity 
rates and with no recognition of a service 
charge or a fire-line charge for the reduc- 
tion of insurance premiums. 

As to the objections of certain manu- 
facturers to the fire-line charge, it was 
pointed out in a number of cases that 
the reduction in the insurance, after the 
charge made for this service was taken 


Standard Buildings 


ERRY-BUILDERS and originators of 

all houses that “have their scaffolding 
left up till the wallpaper is safely on,” 
will be discouraged from future operations 
in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, when 
plans now under way for trademarking 
honest products in this industry have been 
put into general practice. 

These plans, originated by the Delaware 
County Builders’ Association, look to the 
greater protection of reputable builders, 
realtors, and prospective home buyers. 
Special committees of the Association, 
through a rigid system of inspection, will 
pass on the relative merits of new con- 
struction, evaluate new dwellings, and in- 
dicate fair prices, according to statements 
of Bernard J. Newman, in an article in 
the March issue of Housing. 


out, was such that the individuals could 
pay for their sprinkler equipment in from 
four to six years and thereafter th: 
would be paying only from one-quarter 
to one-third of their savings for the ben 
fit of the fire-line into their premises 
While the article in question does quote 
somewhat from the ordinances, yet it does 
not disclose the fact that the quantities 
and the slides are such as are recom- 
mended by the New England and the 


— — 

3 q = 
American Water Works Associations and 
are recognized as standard practice. 

The chart herewith shows the old sched- 
ule of rates, the July schedule of rates, 
the October 5th schedule of rates and 
the percentage of people affected by the 
rates; that is, the per cent of the con- 
sumers that come into each class or 
quantity of consumption. This tells the 
story of who and how many are affected 
by these charges. 

J. WALTER ACKERMAN, 
City Manager, Watertown, N. Y. 


to Be Trademarked 


Mr. Newman quotes the President of 
the Association as saying: “If the homes 
inspected come up to the requirements, 
the insignia of the Association will be at- 
tached to the back door of every house, 
so that the buyer may know that his fu- 
ture home is of the first-quality material 
and is of standard construction. Those 
that fail to meet the requirements will not 
be approved by the Association. -The 
public is thus protected from the job’ put 
up by the wandering hatchet-and-saw 
man, whose work can’t stand the acid 
test.” 

Delaware County, which adjoins Phil- 
adelphia, with no break in the continuity 
of built-up areas at the county line, is 
making tremendous strides in new dwell- 
ing construction. 














Selecting the Airport Site 














/ PERRY A. FELLOWS 
City ENGINerr, Dett Micu 
f NE of the controlling elements of must be applied so far as they are must be cons e lig e 
{ ) any transportation problem is known or can be discovered. and bevond adaptability « » tl 
" the necessity for providing suit- that judgment must be based onlv on ses it is inte \ This value 
terminals. Transportation by air the best experience av e. Anything to the user 1 3 eighed 
s not differ in this respect from that short of that is guesswork, and the only definitely and in ecif erms in 
water, rail or highway. The develop- ray of hope in that event is that in initial selection but its importance 
ent of this wonderful carrier does not spite of everything people sometimes should never be overlooked, as in the 
pear to be limited by its range when guess right ong run it is this use value, not the cos 
the air, for that seems almost hich is sure to 
mitless; but it is definitely lim- eter mportan f the 
ited by the fact that broad, level . . I 
runways must be provided A City-Planning Problem Som he items which ma\ 
These runways must be of suf- Airports of various degrees of impor- ssume importance and 
ficient length to permit safe tance, and planned for various degrees of hich enter into the cost of the 
nding and take-off of the mod- development, have been and are being evelopment the property u 
ern aircraft with its heaviest created all over the country. Every issue clude clearing, grubbing, drain- 
oads, of the semi-monthly “Domestic Air News” ige and preparation of the sur- 
of the United States Department of Com- face. The grading and grubbing 
The Problem of Selection Is merce lists more cities that have estab- must be efully done, ind in 
a Local One lished or are planning airports; and it is some instances they run the ex- 
Great strides are being made to be expected that new cities will continue pense of preparation up several 
to remove the handicap that has to be added, and cities with one or more hundred menaced: Anange All the 
been placed on aviation in this fields will develop others. The selection ee ee re “ei np 
country by lack of landing fields. of the site in these cases is an undertaking ones, showks be gronegiion yee. 
Hundreds of cities and villages of critical and decisive importance, well- reg eee be Arter pre: 
are now awakening to this neces- nigh irrevocable, but nevertheless a matter a ee ee eee 
sity. With this awakening has ’ . . The dr ge is of utmost 
ogg ) that may all too readily be subject to snap 
come a demand for standards “as tis - oasis saaiatil lain, portance and is often an expen 
that will measure the extent to ee ae ee eee ewe sive part of the development. The 
Mis die anal vhhell too ealiad tions and im proper influences. Many fac- ol si sa alk sihadink da aed 
whi PI 
What is a suitable field and tors enter into the problem, some of them of soil and subsoil will larg 
where should it be provided? relating to the physical character of the scenes Ren anak af ile saiion 
Wak ik dn Peeters that make site and others partaking of a broader city- de ep fon on the tahoe oe 
this a good field, or that poor planning significance. The rete’ te pate small branches of the drains are 
ene? Slow ter dies & woed leca- article by Mr. Fellows is a timely discus- Siete The cost of the larger 
tion go toward outweighing a sion of the question, from the economic lraing must not be overlooked. 
poor topography? What prece- as well as the engineering viewpoint.” because this cost may run much 
dents can be safely followed, and higher in proportion even than 
to what extent does possible fu- that of the smaller drains 
ture development justify new and more In the current discussions of the rela- The topography of the field will in a 
liberal designs? tive merits of various sites offered for Jarge measure control the drainage. If 
No one can answer all the questions airport purposes, the feature usually ad- the surface of the general neighborhood 
that may be raised, nor can anyone, vanced for consideration is either the is flat. it will be necessarv to have drains 
charged with responsibility in this direc- distance of the site from the center of at more frequent intervals, and at the 
tion, ignore the questions on this ground the city or the price per acre of the land game time it will necessitate main sewers 
and make an arbitrary selection of a site involved. If these were the only real with lower gradients, and as a conse 
on the plea that the people who should factors entering into the problems, then quyence larger sizes. These surface slopes 
be best informed do not agree in their the selection of the best one of a number <hould not be excessive, because they 
answers. Each locality that faces this of areas equally distant from the center would entail grading to make the field 
situation has its own problem. If one of the city could be made on a price ysable. Lieutenant Dukes suggests a 
municipality works out a satisfactory basis. The selection of the most desir- |jmit of transverse grades not greater 
solution, it does not provide a ready- able site from a number of areas of than 2 degrees, and the field is to be 
made scheme for another municipality. equal price could be similarly made on eye loped for use in many directions, 
There are some points that arise in the basis of distance from the center of the transverse slope becomes the limit- 
the selection of an airport which can be_ the city. ing factor for slopes in the direction 
reduced to terms of universal interest. The solution is not so simply deter- parallel with the runways. Ii the field 
The relative values and order of im- mined as this. Other characteristics is in such shape that only certain direc- 
portance may vary, but in every case enter to determine the cost of develop- tions can be used, then the slope in the 
they must be weighed. It is a problem ment and the possibilities of use. With- direction of the runway can canenl 2 


and must be 
Definite values 


in engineering economics 
given that analysis. 





*See also notices of ‘“‘Airports as a Factor in 
City Planning,”’ by E. P. Goodrich, “Civic Plan- 
ning for Airport and Airways,” by John Nolen, 
and “Airport Planning,”” by Gavin Hadden, on 
page 177. 


of these, the 
any site cannot be 


out carefully weighing all 
true relative value of 
determined. 

The wisdom of undertaking the ex- 
penditures involved in the development 
of various projects under consideration 


The greater this surface slopes 
field to be 


the 


degrees 
iway irom the the 
the less imy 
subsoil drainags 
The character of 
plied will in a 


parts ol 


used, ortant | 


ecomes 


the drainage sup- 


large measure determine 
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the kind of vegetation that can be 
planted on the surface. Another fac- 
tor determining the satisfactory char- 
acter of such growth is the kind of soil 
and its fertility. A good sod has been 
generally acknowledged as the best type 
of covering for the fields to be used by 
equipment as now designed. If a good 
sod is to be maintained over the entire 
surface of the field, then it is necessary 
to have the ground of such character 
that it will maintain a good growth. If 
the runways alone are to be sod, then 
the rest of the field can be planted to 
some crop like alfalfa or grain, that will 
not interfere with emergency landings 
within those areas. The cost of plant- 
ing and fertilizing must of course be 
included in the cost of developing the 
field 

The item of cost, when used for com- 
parison of sites, should include not only 
the first cost, and the money actually 
spent to improve the site, but the esti- 
mated amount of money needed to make 
all of the fields comparable, whether or 
not the money is ever to be appropri- 
ated and the work done. These esti- 
mates include grading, draining, dikes, 
railroad sidings, roads, light, power, 
water, telephone lines, gas, and any 
other items which may be set up as de- 
sirable or which may be available at one 
proposed site and not at another 


Does the Location Aid Through- 
Service? 


The value of the finished field from 
the point of the user is not controlled 
chiefly by its accessibility from the city 
which it is to serve, although accessi- 
bility is an important factor. The dis- 
tance to a good highway leading into the 
city is very important. If such a high- 
way is not available, the cost of pro- 
viding the highway should be considered 
in selecting the field. Other means of 
transportation beside the highways 
should also be taken into account. The 
importance of this will depend upon the 
character of the development that is 
anticipated. If the field is to be ulti- 
mately a real port surrounded by in- 
dustries related to the development and 
use of aircraft, and these industries are 
to employ any considerable number of 
people, then the transportation problem 
becomes more important than it does 
in the case of the fewer number of pas- 
sengers using the air service, or in the 
ease of the mail and express service 
facilities. 

The possibility of linking rail and air, 
or bus and air, in providing through-ser- 
vice is evident to those who have given 
the subject much consideration. Day- 
light, high-speed air service combined 
with the facilities offered by Pullmans 
for night travel may at a very early date 
give us a new type of transcontinental 
transportation. 

If the area adjacent to the proposed 


airport is to be developed for use by 
hangars and shops, then adjacent rail- 
road transportation is also an important 
factor, and the availability of railroad 
service at close hand is an advantage in 
any event, where plane parts can be 
shipped in and handled at the field by 
rail without necessitating the cost of 
transferring or long trucking 

The likelihood of development of 
trunk-line airways leading to the field 
is conditioned to some extent on the dis- 
tance from the field to these routes. It 
should not be necessary to set up circui- 
tous routes nor to force any considerable 
flying over thickly populated areas, in 
order to reach the field from logical lines 
of development for airways. 

To the passengers and pilots and other 
personnel employed in connection with 
the air service, the proximity of the field 
to hotel accommodations is an important 
factor, and for obvious reasons it is also 
desirable to have available, within rea- 
sonable reach, fire-fighting facilities as 
well as first aid. 

This comparison of the location or 
orientation of the proposed landing field 
with that of other possible sites can be 
made along fairly definite lines. The 
distance from the center of population, 
from rail and water terminals, post office 
and hotel districts, and from the eco- 
nomic and other centers can be deter- 
mined. The location with respect to 
probable direction and axis of flow of 
air traffic, and to the source of air 
transportation business, should be 
known. 

The size and shape of a field affect the 
factors that may be set up to indicate 
its relative availability. The direction 
of prevailing winds with reference to the 
direction of runways influences this com- 
parison. The presence of objectionable 
air currents or eddies may need to be 
considered, as also the frequency with 
which take-off will need to be made over 
areas that should be avoided. 

The likelihood of obscuring the ap- 
proach by fog can be estimated if in- 
formation is had as to the meteorological 
condition of the neighborhood. The lo- 
cation of factories and the direction of 
prevailing wind will help determine the 


Library Books Bloom 


HE dull succession of “blues and 

browns, weary reds and discouraged 
greens” which have characterized the bind- 
ings of New York Public Library books is 
slowly giving way to a riot of color as gay 
as a garden in bloom—vivid plain colors, 
stripes, variegated effects, mottled effects! 
Experiments carried on some time ago in 
two branch libraries proved so conclusively 
the high circulation value of bright bind- 
ings that a general policy has been adopted 
for all New York public libraries whereby 
old dull-colored covers will be replaced 
by the new as fast as they wear out. 
There is a charming additional provision 
that so far as possible the book will be 


percentage of time the availability wil! 
be reduced because of a smoke-obscured 
field. The probable development of sur 
rounding territory should be given care 
ful consideration in this connection 
Also, in giving weight to this factor the 
presence of natural or developed land 
ing facilities close at hand must be taken 
into account. The presence of another 
developed field close at hand has an- 
other effect which appears in the opera- 
tion. It has been suggested that two 
fields should be separated by at least 
one mile in order to insure non-inter- 
ference during operation and to avoid 
confusion in signal. 


Safety of Prime Importance 

An evaluation of the items of suita- 
bility should set up safety as of para- 
mount importance. If one field is un- 
safe, and cannot be changed in this re- 
spect, and there are other sites under 
consideration that are relatively safe, 
then the field with the hazards should be 
ruled out almost without reference to 
comparative costs. If all the sites have 
some features which make them, to some 
extent, unsafe, then these should be very 
carefully compared and an unusually 
high rate for comparison should be given 
the relatively safe port. 

No selection should be made without 
extensive study of the entire area from 
the air, and in this connection it will be 
found that aerial photographs showing 
oblique views of sites and surrounding 
territory will be of great value. The se- 
lection cannot very well be made unless 
the purposes which are to be served are 
carefully determined. To say that here 
ic to be an airport is not enough. If the 
major purpose is to serve a downtown 
metropolitan district with passenger, 
mail and express lines, the relative val- 
ues may be fixed accordingly. If a port 
is to be provided which will serve avia- 
tion schools, National Guard units and 
flying clubs, or provide a testing field 
for manufacturers, then the basis for 
comparison is quite different. In any 
event the choice should be controlled by 
definite data and engineering estimates 
rather than influenced by guesswork or 
prejudice. 


Out in Bright Colors 


dressed to express its personality. Rose 
color, presumably, will be used for ro- 
mances (though the press accounts do not 
specify), with salad green for spring 
poems, rainbow effects for fantasy, and, 
perhaps, midnight purple zigzagged with 
orange for high-voltage mystery stories. 

One great drawback to the experiment 
of bright-colored books for library circula- 
tion has been, hitherto, that they soiled 
easily and were difficult, if not impossible, 
to clean satisfactorily. The covers now 
being introduced are so finished that they 
show prints of grubby fingers only after 
considerable handling; and they clean as 
easily and successfully as “service” colors. 
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Intensive Publicity Campaign Helps Philadelphia 


Win Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest 


CHAIRMAN, Fire PREVENTION AND INSURANCI 


HE winning of the Grand Prize of 
Fe the Fire Waste Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
nited States by Philadelphia was not 
mere accident, but the culmination of 
effort in fire prevention beginning in 
911, 
The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce in making a survey of the 


By GEORGE W. ELLIOTT 


CoM MITTEI 
spection in the congested parts ol the 
city and voluntary inspection through- 
out the homes in the outlying districts 
The forced inspection is conducted by 
organizations that are paid for this ser- 
vice, but the greater problem by far is 
that of voluntary self-inspection which 
must be done by the great manulactur- 


Jewish World, the 


PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCI 


radio 
stations, theaters, moving-picture houses, 


sociations, public school system, 
restaurants and hotels 
The daily ne vspapers, the 


Ing é V ind I é? 


4 
the Record the 


Bulletin, 
ing Ledger, 
Sun, the Daily News, 
Italian paper, the 
Polish paper and the German paper, car- 





principal city problems which 
should demand the attention of 
its leading citizens was not long 
in discovering that fire waste in 
both life and property was not 
only a problem on which the en- 
tire city might unite, but also 
a movement which should com- 
mand its most intelligent effort. 
After careful consideration, the 
Board of Directors decided to 


fire loss 


Coal Oil Johnny Lit a Cigar with 


a $100 Bill 


agreed that “Coal Oil Johnny” of Frank- 
lin, Pa., was just a plain fool. 

In Philadelphia last year a total of 314 
cigars and cigarettes cost $203.04 each in 
not one cigar lighted with a $100 


ried news stories throughout the 
week These same also 
wrote special editorials on Fire 
Prevention and Clean-Up Week, 


papers 


in spite ol the fact that seven 
This story was going the rounds more different programs had been 
than 25 years ago. Everyone who read it planned and were projected by 


during this 


large organizations 


week. The American Exchanae 
and Review printed some of the 
radio addresses verbatim 


Display publicity, public 


appoint a Fire Prevention and bill—but 314 lighted at a cost of $203.04 peaking, and demonstration 
eur: > > , or . 99 ° were eonducter oug the eo- 
Insurance Committee, which each. “Coal Oil Johnny” was said to be a were conducted thro gh the ¢ 
might serve as a clearing-house fool! operation of the following agen 
or ranizs Ss { indi- —e 1e8 
for all _ organizations und indi This is only half of the story, however. om é = 
viduals in Philadelphia who were +p: .* . : (a) The Atlantic and Pacific 
This expensive smoking took place upon ce 
interested or could be interested . l/ Tea Co., the American Stores 
. and endangered property insured at 15'/2 a 
in the matter of fire prevention. “7: - ae Co., and Strawbridge and 
_- . million dollars, which might have been . . 
The success of the movement Clothier’s included special Fire 


would naturally depend upon the 
personnel of the committee, and 
it was therefore necessary to 
scan the membership of the or- 
ganization very closely and 
choose men who not only had 
knowledge of the essentials to be 
considered in the development oi 
such a program, but would and 
could whole-heartedly give their 


destroyed by fire. The adjoining property, 
which might have been destroyed by fire, 


his cigar or cigarette will not endanger the 


Prevention and Clean-Up Week 


r “I: notices in their display adver 

was worth more than 50 million dollars. : . f- antec 
. ; . tisements throughout the week 

The loss of life must be reckoned with in (b) The Philadelphia Rapid 
this connection. There were 36 lives lost Trancit. cassia’ Cham tn 
. . . . ‘ : v es . ! 
in 1926, with the destruction of every Wesk eusde em the teenie of thai 
$1,000,000 worth of property in Philadel- busses and street cars in con- 
phia. nection ui th the satety cam- 
A considerate smoker will see to it that naign that was conducted by 


} g 
that organization 


attention continuously to the life and property of others, through the (c) The Paint-Up and Clean- 
work. careless disposal of a cigar or cigarette Up Association of Philadelphia 
It is a basic fact that in order butt. placed window trims in all the 


to get rid of an evil it is neces- 
sary to create a sentiment against 
it. This holds true in fire pre- 





—From fire-prevention publicity of Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 


stores of their regular customers 
This organization also distributed 
buttons and various 





types of 





vention, as in all other great 

city-wide movements. It matters little 
what your equipment is for fire suppres- 
sion when the mere careless disregard of 
a lighted match can cause a conflagra- 
tion. The most effective tool in the 
hands of any fire prevention committee 
or any organization is propaganda as ex- 
pressed through publicity. The wider 
the publicity, the more effective the 
propaganda. Therefore, it is necessary 
to reach every individual and organiza- 
tion with some kind of publicity which 
will attract attention and cause con- 
sideration of the subject in hand. This 
committee was not long in discovering 
that the actual problem of fire preven- 
tion is one of inspection, and for this 
reason it is necessary to have forced in- 


ing plants in the outlying districts, and 
especially that which must be done in 
the homes. The great problem in any 
large city is to effectively reach the 
home, which, in the last analysis, can 
do more toward fire prevention than any 
other agency which must be taken into 
consideration. 

The outstanding organizations coop- 
erating in our program were the City 
Department of Public Safety, especially 
the Fire Department and the Fire Mar- 
shal’s Office, the City Department of 
Public Works, the Paint-Up and Clean- 
Up Association of Philadelphia, the Fire 
Insurance Patrol, the public service com- 
panies, industries, insurance companies, 
commercial houses, business and civic as- 


advertisements especially bearinz 

upon the Paint-Up side of the question 
(d) Theaters motion - picture 
houses carried slides the week through, 
calling the 
to the 


and 


ittention of their audiences 
importance of the campaign. 
They also carried fire prevention slogans 
upon their programs during the entire 
Time 

(e) Hotels and restaurants carried fire 
prevention 
tire week 

(f) Addresses 
schools and dining clubs throughout the 
CIty 

(g) The Fire Department and the 
Fire Marshal’s Office sent to the various 
schools of the city uniformed firemen 
who demonstrated fire extinguishers and 


throughout the en- 


siogans 


were made in public 
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various forms of safety to be followed in the fact that in the recent Fire Waste glance at the per capita losses aver 
case of fire. They also instructed the Council Contest conducted by the over all contestants. In 1927 it was $2.70 
children in regard to safe practices in Chamber of Commerce of the United im 1926, $3.07 and 1925, $3.77. On a ; 
hildren in regard afe practi n 1amber nmer 


the home and the school along fire 
preventior Fire-drills 


preven n ines, were also 


demonstrated 


States, Philadelphia not only won the 
first place in cities of its own class in 
which it had to compete with all cities 


centage basis this per capita loss droy 
14.96 per cent in 1926, and 233 per cent 
in 1927, both of these figures being in ec 


parison with the average of the five | 





omplete set of » preve acts aving : j F 500,000 and Tr . 

A mple e set ol fire prevention fact having a population ol 00): . and over, ,, ding years. Di 

for 1927 which dealt with the fire situa- but also won the Grand Prize over all . " 
' : led _ : n tl Forty-one and four-tenths per cent 

T hyy de ‘ re o » ‘ “is sses “If 2S _¢ test . ir . 
tion in Philadelphia were compiled, and classes of cities in the conte these competing cities reduced their ac- 
during Fire Prevention Week were sent : . : a tual number of fires in 1927, as compared 
; 7G « ure _ 6 tels 9 0 } } c SDITORIAL NOTE.—AS statec vlow, the presenta- 9Q 5 . mes . OF . a : . 
Pian hur he , 161 hotel: ‘ . ; as hi tion of prizes will be made at the annual meeting with 25 per cent in 1926 and 17.1 per cent se 
schools, 31 colleges and universities, 140 of the Chamber of Commerce of the United in 1925. 
service clubs, 84 hospitals, 176 theaters, States, in Washington this month. At the annual 


1S women’s organizations, and more than 
400 industries 


A list of “don’ts” was submit- 


meeting of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City, May 7-10, the Fire Waste 
Contest will also receive attention 


Fire department efficiency, building con- 


struction and housekeeping are improving 
1s indicated by a 14.35 per cent reducti 














in 1927 in the number of fires 


in 


ted in the form of a decalogue, which the damage exceeded $1,000. wel 
as well as a number of human in- compared with the average of the is 
caves ggecrti receding five years. In 1926 this nd 
terest stories built around the 3 Ps —- = oe a 
causes of important fires in Phlia- 2,239 Matches That Cost $201.18 percentage was but 1.08. fia 
delphia Each ; From the human point of view sho! 
A complete radio program con- : 81.3 per cent of the contestants re- the 
re? : t a. ts Iks } ~ 1 flereut (An item of publicity from the fire-prevention ported either no deaths by fire or the! 
sisting of six talks Ps ( | - u campaign of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- a reduction in the number of such oe 
spe rs us the eading orce ep ’ 
speake — — ~ mares? fatalities. A year ago the per- oui 
eons aang aa a suai The match has been one of the greatest centage so reporting was 79.7. The ae 
oe he h ee a boons to civilization, but its misuse, actual percentage decrease in the atr 
ned throug : : s killed as com- 5 
; Tl pits. ee through carelessness, is becoming the larg- ee = ogee ape . com the 
1 week as a whole Was L > : yare y average > Dre- : . 
y est single cause of the destruction of the pares Wha the average of the pre i " 
of interest and created real im- ‘en? . . : ceding five years was 126 | | 
' _ self-same civilization. Carelessness with or de j m 
pressions along fire prevention . . . ; : The following tabulation gives 
of eee Ol lighted matches in a single year was the vs de 
lines, and we are free to say that “ange wie i cnaee ahh 30) the winners for 1927, together with 
. > > 7 a a 7 ‘ 
there is gradually being devel- Canes of the destruction of more _ h other cities designated as honor é col 
oped in Philadelphia a city con- million dollars worth of property in the cities because of their excellent of 
sciousness and _ responsibility United States. It is the leading cause of records: ? th 
which eventually will have much the Fire Waste in the United States. CLASS I vo 
. » 7 ° ° in ° Ww! 
to do with the gradual reduction This cause, carelessness, in the use of Population 500,000 or more 
Pf. ; : : : th 
of fire loss in this city. lighted matches, also stands as the leading Winner........... Philadelphia, Pa. ( 
Space will not permit a de- cause of Fire Waste in Philadelphia. Honor Cities : q . 
tailed outline of all activities, but Nearly one-half a million dollars worth of 1. Detroit, oi 2 ee Wis. : . 
< "1e ‘ ave vet . 4 . . le I urgn, a. é 
a sufficient number have been insurance was paid out during the past 1, 
given to show that the whoie year for loss by fire, attributed to this CLASS II 
program has been planned | in cause. The uninsured loss will amount to Population 100,000 to 500,000 ’ P 
arch o way on _ ' opps 7 ids, Mich. x oi 
“s h a way as to ke "P in cre another one-quarter million dollars, to say Winner : a Mich | f 
the essentiz , S thie ° ° one: ° onor Cities: ; 
SE ee nothing of the damage in millions which yr i 
must be considered in any city- . ‘err 1. Indianapolis, Ind. 6. Portland, Ore. " 

; ee might have been done to the adjoining 2. Reading, Pa. 7. El Paso, Texas i . 
wide movement. That the Fire property. Specifically, 2239 matches Mee Gites. te 6. Bet Wecth, Sen ; 
Prevention Committee of the 1 $450.456 fire i in Philadelphi 4. Seattle, Wash. 9. Memphis, Tenn. . 
ey, eee . caused $450,456 fire loss in uadelphia S Rockne, 0 Vk. fecha, Wad. | 
ni = \ cal “seh = we during 1926. In other words, each match as ; | 
nerce Is working along the righ >1: . 9 ZASS I ; 

cost the people of Philadelphia, $201.18. 
lines and is fully justified in its peo} f F " Population 50,000 to 100,000 4 
program is amply proved by Winner Greensboro, N. C. 
Honor Cities: ‘ 
3 ~ ~ = y 1. Pasadena, Calif. 6 East Orange, N. J. .. 
Cities Competing in National Fire Waste & Bitte va Gstunmans 6 
™ Y 3. New Britain, Conn. 8. Madison, Wis. ‘ 
~ » 4. Johnstown, Pa. 9. Beaumont, Texas 3 
Contest Number 329 < dchastows, Pa 8. Beaumont, Tes 
HE city of Philadelphia was awarded purposes of the contest into five classifica- J 
grand prize in the 1927 National Fire tion based on population. The winners CLASS IV. } 
Waste Contest conducted by the Chamber showed the best fire prevention records in Population 20,000 to 50,000 i 
of Commerce of the United States and the their classes, with Philadelphia having the Winner Dusham, N. C. 
National Fire Waste Council through lo- best record of all. Honor Cities: 
cal chambers of commerce. Other prize Marked progress in fire elimination was 1. Richmond, — > ao a =o 
winners were Grand Rapids, Mich.; made during the year by the 329 cities " Bo cong Roig 8 Achovile, Mi Cc 
Greensboro, N. C.; Durham, N. C.; and with combined population of 25,565,093. 4 OQwensbere, Ky. 9. Lorain, O. 
Fremont, Micl They are credited with saving $11,972688 5. Fargo, N. D. 10. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Winners were announced at a meeting or 148 per cent as compared with the av- 
of the Council held at the headquarters of erage of their preceding five years’ ex- CLASS V. 
the national chamber on March 29. perience. In 1926 the saving was $4,146,- Population under 20,000 
Prizes will be presented at the annual 282 or 54 per cent. Stating it another Winner .....Fremont, Mich. 
meeting of the national chamber in Wash- way, 69.2 per cent of the 1927 contestants Honor Cities: 
ington in May. actually reduced their property losses, 1. Blackwell, Okla. 6. Laconia, N. H. 
The number of cities reporting in the while in 1926 this was true of only 608 4 ge Pe es > ——_ -. ~ 
contest in 1927 was 329, an increase over per cent. " tery ~ Pag 2 - “\eoteg 
previous vears. The cities are divided for This progress can be easily grasped by a 5. Oceanside, Calif. 10. Weston, W. Va. 
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‘ax Exemption to Aid Decent Housing: 


Is It Sound Public Policy? 


_— 
Discrimination in Taxation The advocates of this proposal meat Tax Exemption Plays Its 
of Dwellings ee ee ee oe ee O Part 
poorly paid workers whose rents ior un- 


i 
By A. C. Pleydell fit dwellings take such a large part of By Louis Heaton Pink 


Secretary, New York Tax Reform earnings But their remedy amounts Member, State Board of Housing, 
Association simply to singling out a few persons for New York 


— , ° subsid which w not decrease and . 

HEN the Legislature in 1920 * SU0SIGy, which will n lecrease and N Europe, ¢ ment mak 
authorized localities in New bones a gaging directly in 
York State to exempt new the business roviding WV t 

| 


ngs ior a period of ten vears, this laxation rheories and ising Her IN the government 





s a discrimination against the owners Housing Needs it of busines ~ s been a} 

| tenants of existing buildings, jus- General agreement seems to ex- r deman I lice against 
ible only because of the housing ist among housing reformers that the direct par n of government 
rtage due to wartime restrictions, and nowhere in the United States ar s to be obser ndirect e1 ir 
need of encouraging building when speculative builders providing gement must rhis can come 

ere was so much uncertainty as to new, adequate sanitary housing only in the rl ns or 

ether the existing price-level would the lowest economic groups of tio 


ntinue. The exemption ordinance in wage-earners can ajjord to rent o In t 


New York City did promote the con- buy But ha Pp differences of revenue and not terior pury S 
ruction of dwellings and thus relieved opimon exist as to whether state there sh scrimination. But 
e housing situation orm wipal housing, or tax ex- the old e! ising taxatio! r 
Then the state housing law was emption, or any other form of di- : pury : ewhat worn off 
mended, to permit the exemption of ect or indirect subsidy, ts the way Theory is us ted aside when it 
vellings erected by limited dividend oul roves inconvenient 
mpanies (but not the land), a scale An excellent summary of the If sts 7 cents to ride in the New 
low rentals being fixed in the law; ase against tax exemption ap- York su Lys Che people ke the 
e theory being that this would lead pears ? the recently issued nickel fare, and th mmunity v rly 


the rebuilding of slum areas. There rhirty-seventh Annual Report of pays the deficit t of the general tax 
was less justification for this law, and the New York Tax Refo 
the first result has been to exempt a cvactior This statement by A. C lax exempt widel| ised to 


m Asso- rate 


ew families buying apartments in a Pieyde Secretary of the Asso- stimulate the ling of homes in the 


good neighborhood But the buver ol ciation s here pub shed, foll ed he ising emerge! iter the var 
small house of the same value will b 1 presentation of the other Although the br t went to the spe 
taxed point of vi comprising an ad- itive builder ( s to the pur 
Now has come another plan to give ance hapt hich THe AMert- ser new 2 M 

some people cheap rent at the expense cAN City has bi piven the priv- tato helds encircling e suburbs be me 

of others ege of} pudlisi } from a forti I 3s of little houses 


At the election in November, 1927, the coming OO “The New Day v There was little opposition because of 
voters adopted an amendment to the Housing,” by Lows Heaton Pu nequality to 3 measure, which gave 











charter of the citv of New York. empow- Attorney at Law, of Bro n, and tax exemption on the building up to $5 
ering the Board of Estimate to make a member of the State Board of VUU an apartment, tor a ten-year pe 
long-term leases for property acquired Housing. riod. Something had to be done,to pre 
under “excess condemnation” proceed- ent riot and disorder, when speculators, 
ings taking advant in most. total 
The purpose of this, as set forth in a may indeed merease the _burden upon le a ngs. shot rentals 
others no better able to bear It; espe- 


long resolution of the Board, is to enable : : higher nd | er he easiest, cheay 
the city to acquire blocks of old tene- cially if much of such housing is Pro- oct and quickest method of meeting the 
ments, widening the streets as an ex- Vided. For those who are given cheap difficulty was through contr taXa- 
cuse for condemnation. Then the land Te?S Can allord to work for less wages 

; than others. And what guarantees will 


is to be leased at a low rental (expecter ; . 2 ; hen I ne xampie Of zoning 
. there be that those selected to enjoy 1 ¢ } —e + tionary thar 

to be the 4 per cent required for inter- ‘ sed WI ud be more oluti y than 
. : these artificially lowered rents wi ¢ ; y } n not 

est on bonds issued for the property), : n ot 

ot the ones most in need of such help? : ” ae ' 

the lessees to put up new (and tax- an , : ' n prope! eared 

ny é The idea of replacing old tenements } 

exempt) buildings and agree to charge a 
= vith new buildings at vy rents Se , 

rents lower than prevailing rates. The S ‘ 

: 1 course has popular appeal, and the De 4) ‘ ‘ +h 

city would lose the present taxes on 4s ; 1 ‘he = - ‘ ; n 
2 1dvocates I this city housing pr! { . " _ ‘ , YY t 

such land, about 234 per cent; would ree “SS iz hardly a } a mos 
: picture only the benefits to prospectiv , 

ceive no return from any increase in *" : d 


tenants. When definite plans are brought ‘ie Pr ie: 
land value; and the favored tenants ‘ ‘ ‘ effective 3 gre ciple, 
housing purposes, the effect of discrin : 7 Set: 


. forward for the leasing of citv land a" . 
would escape paying the taxes on dwell- rward for th ; , hered 
j ings which are paid indirectly by all : ae: I B 


1 


inations on those who will not occupy ' 








: other tenants as part of their rent. They +] ~e ; | : George McA John Purroy 
j : le new dwellings should have more at- , + the < 
would also enjoy free of charge the ad- R th vant s Mitch in 

: tention than Nas been given so 1a owe . +} waged , ¢ ™ 
vantages of a better location due to the wo}, ~hagytbecs , try id the re ws, stil re 
ee . —From the recent issued 37th l t :; , 7 "et EP ee 1. 
street widenings. f the New York Tax Reform Association arastht nave Lone 1Ong ) 1e- 
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stroy the narrow constitutionalism which 
formerly prevailed and to exalt the po- 
lice power used for the public welfare 


Theory Gives Way Before the Demand 
That the Slums Must Go 

While the New York State housing 
law depends upon tax limitation for its 
power and impetus, and for that reason 
is viewed askance by those who oppose 
all forms of paternalism—as well as by 
purists in taxation—the way has been 
eased by what has gone before. The 
opposition is largely academic and from 
the less far-sighted among the real estate 
interests, and gets little support from 
the general public. 

The people want something done to 
clear out insanitary areas and provide 
low-cost housing. They are tired of talk 
and promises. Few want government 
to do the job directly if it can be ac- 
complished in any other way. The 
erection and management of tenements 
by the city will come only if private 
enterprise, which is given responsibility 
for the brunt of the attack under the 
housing law, fails to respond to its great 
opportunity. 

The objection that owners of unexempt 
property must bear an additional bur- 
den is robbed of its sting because the 
limitation is only on the building and 
for 20 years. 

The land pays its full tax, and ite 
value will be greatly enhanced when 
antiquated dwellings are replaced by 
modern apartments. In many cases in- 
creased value will entirely make up for 
the loss of taxes on the old buildings. 
Police, fire and other city services must 
be furnished, no matter what the char- 


The Enforcement of 


ONSIDERING the fact that 
t health, safety, and well-being are 
so directly affected by housing 
conditions, it is remarkable that so little 
progress has been made in America as 
a whole toward uniform housing laws and 
their effective enforcement. In an article 
on “The Enforcement of Housing Legis- 
lation” in the Political Science Quarterly, 
James Ford* gives a brief résumé of ac- 
complishments along this line. He ap- 
propriately places emphasis upon the 
fact that Lawrence Veiller, Secretary and 
Director of the National Housing Asso- 
ciation, has fathered our modern housing 
legislation, and suggests ways in which 
some of the provisions of Mr. Veiller’s 
Model Housing Law and his Model 
Tenement House Law might be more 
widely made use of to achieve the 
greater enforceableness of existing and 
proposed legislation. 
After urging the indisputable advan- 





* Professor of Social Ethics, Harvard University, 
and Executive Director, Better Homes in America, 
1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


acter of the improvement. The new 
buildings will pull up not only the land 
they are on but the entire neighborhood, 
thus increasing the city revenues. This 
is all in addition to the social good. 

No one really benefits from unfit 
houses and run-down neighborhoods. 
They are not profitable to landlords; 
they cost tenants health and happiness; 
the city gets an inadequate tax return 
for service rendered, which must be 
made up by other sections 

Of course the argument is not so 
strong when vacant land is used. But 
there are very few unimproved parcels 
in the older sections where building un- 
der the law should be conducted. These 
will soon be used up. If there is exten- 
sive building under the law, the old struc- 
tures must come down. 

Operations under the alternative plan 
of the city, as outlined by Mr. Heck- 
scher, will cost the taxpayers more than 
under the state housing law. The city 
will get no taxes on land or buildings 
and but 4 per cent on the value of the 
land leased. The recompense must come 
largely from the social and community 
value of the experiment. But there is 
room for both methods. The danger 
is that too little will be accomplished— 
not too much. 

Limited tax exemption such as is pro- 
vided for under the state plan costs lit- 
tle, if anything, in dollars and cents. In 
many cases it will bring in a cash profit 
to the city. It will, if private enter- 
prise plays up to the opportunity, re- 
build backward areas and wipe out 
plague-spots, provide fit homes at mod- 
erate rents—a vital service out of all 
proportion to the cost. 


Housing Legislation 


tages of model state housing legislation, 
and tabulating reasons why casual laws 
may fail of enforcement, Dr. Ford con- 
tinues as quoted below: 

“To improve the enforcement of housing 
legislation, then, it is necessary to have 
an adequate law. The experience of New 
York and of the states which have adopted 
the Veiller Model Housing Law with a 
minimum of change, such as Iowa, Michi- 
gan, and Minnesota, demonstrates the im- 
portance of the adoption of the many pro- 
visions of article 6, the section entitled 
“Requirements and Remedies.” This sec- 
tion requires the owner or architect to 
submit his plans to the appropriate de- 
partment to be sure that they conform 
to the law. He cannot commence to build 
until he has received a permit of approval 
based upon conformity to the law. Its 
second requirement is that the building 
shall not be occupied until a certificate of 
compliance has been secured from the ap- 
propriate department, and the latter is 
not issued until the dwelling conforms in 
all respects to the requirements of the 
act. Occupation of the building is unlaw- 


ful until such certificate has 
cured. : A 

“The Model Law provides for impris 
ment as well as fines, and for a cumula- 
tive penalty for each and every day that 
the violation shall continue. Civil pena|- 
ties are also provided for. To protect the 
enforcing department it is further pro- 
vided that no officer of that departmen 
shall be liable for costs in any action or 
proceeding that may be commenced jn 
pursuance of the act. The tenants may 
be evicted if they fail to comply with the 
maintenance provisions of the act. 

“The owner is required to file with the 
enforcing department notice containing 
his name and address and a description of 
the property. The posting on the 
premises of a copy of a notice of viola- 
tion of the act and the mailing of a copy 
on the same day to each person whose 
name is filed with the department con- 
stitutes a sufficient service of notice, thus 
making it possible to secure quick action 
with respect to the violation. The enfore- 
ing officer is granted power to make pe- 
riodic inspection of dwellings, and is re- 
quired under the Model Law to inspect 
every multiple dwelling at least once a 
year. Right of entry is authorized. Ip 
the absence of any of the above pro- 
visions, enforcement becomes difficult. . . - 


Insuring Enforcement of the Law 


“Even when the law is good, it may 
be poorly enforced if there is weakness in 
the administrative department. The en- 
forcing official should be thoroughly versed 
in the subject of building materials, and 
of construction, housing, and sanitation, 
but he should also be a man of courage and 
integrity, convinced of the seriousness of 
his civic responsibility, and sufficiently 
forceful to command the respect of archi- 
tects, builders, and owners, and the re- 
spect and cooperation of his staff. 

“With an adequate law and a com- 
petent administrator, enforcement, at least 
of some of the provisions of the act, is 
virtually guaranteed.” 

Lack of adequate records is a serious 
difficulty in the way of enforcing hous- 
ing laws, it is noted, and suggestions 
are made for overcoming this discrep- 
ancy. Another serious difficulty men- 
tioned is the division of authority among 
different departments of state and city 
governments, the latter being most ob- 
servable where the demolition of danger- 
ous buildings is involved. 


been se. 


“The one remaining weakness in 
enforcement lies largely out- 
side of the enforcing department; 


namely, in the lack of cooperation of 
the courts,” Dr. Ford continues, quoting 
from conditions formerly prevailing in 
New York City in illustration, describ- 
ing the amendment of the law to make 
violations of the building code a mis- 
demeanor, and certain court reorganiza- 
tion which brought about better cooper- 
ation and a great many more convictions 
with a corresponding lessening in the 
number of violators. 


“The final essential is public 


support for the housing enforcement of- 
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and his assistants. It is all up-hill 
for a building official or housing of- 
if he is continuously under pressure 
builders or owners, and has no sup- 
from the community in his attempt 
ury out the spirit and the letter of 
law. Best enforcement of housing 
slation will be secured unquestionably 
re the enforcement department can 
behind it the pressure of public opin- 
but to organize a representative pub- 
opinion each city needs a housing asso- 
on which will have in its member- 
representatives of each of the local 
which have an interest in 
lems of housing and home life. Such 


izencies 
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wencies would include the 
commerce, Civic improvement 
parent-teacher associations men’s and 
women’s clubs the local Be tter Homes in 
America committee, the Family Welfare 
Society, the Visiting Nursing Association, 
the Council of Social Agencies, the settle- 
ments, building and loan 


chamber of 
associations, 


associations and 
perhaps other organizations. A 
net housing with a salaried 
executive and staff is the best solution 
though not possible in the smaller cities 
But a citizens’ committee which can make 
the enforcing official feel 
and which can call to his 


progress of 


perma- 


issociation 


their interest 
attention the 


housing law enforcement in 
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other cities and which can always be prop- 
erly represented at hi s on any mat- 
ters involving housing will help him to 
overcome the downward pressure exerted 
on his efforts by selfish interests id will 
make it possil ndards of 
housing and home life until decent, safe 
nd sanitary housing sl be within the 
each of all American citizé ns 

EprroriaL Nore.—Th¢ test revision of 


the Veiller Model Housing Law was pub- 
lished in 1920 by the Russell Sage Founda- 


tion, New York. For states or municipali- 
ties considering housing legislation, in- 
quiries should be addressed to Lawrence 
Veiller at 105 } ust 22d Street, New York 


Police Functions Best Performed by Men and 
by Women Police Officers 


HE types of police work which can 
best be performed by men and by 
women police officers, and the 

manner in which the unit organized to 
do police work through women police 
officers can best be organized, are dis- 
cussed at some length by the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration in its 
monthly magazine, Public Personnel 
Studies.* 

The report made by the Bureau was 
prepared following a rather lengthy study 
carried on in cooperation with police ad- 
ministrators, personnel administrators, 
social workers, psychologists, and others. 
The report includes suggestions as to the 
manner in which positions held by 
women police officers may best be classi- 
fied, and a description of tests for use 
in selecting policewomen which are based 
upon extensive experimental studies. 

The part of the report most interest- 
ing to those not directly concerned with 
personnel and police administration deals 
with the type of work which men and 
women police officers may be assigned 
to do. The conclusions, representing the 
ideas of the staff of the Bureau, have 
been arrived at after considering the 
opinions and pronouncements of both 
men and women police officers and of 
social service workers and other persons 
who have given thought to the subject, 
and after appraising existing and past 
practices and the results they produce. 
The text of this portion of the report is 
as follows: 


General Patrol Work and Traffic 
Regulation 
“There is now almost universal agree- 
ment that policewoman should not at- 
tempt to do general patrol work. Police 





* Copies of the magazine containing this article 
«Public Personnel Studies for December, 1927), can 
be obtained for 50 cents each from the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration, 801 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


work of this t; rather exacting in 
its physical demands, and men as a sex 
have greater physical strength and endur- 
ance than women as a sex. The police 
officer doing patrol work, moreover, is en- 
gaged in the main in the protection of 
property and the prevention of crime 
—types of work for which women have no 
peculiar or unique qualifications. In view 
of the general and specific nature of pa- 
trol work, the requirements as to strength 
alone are sufficient to be a determining 
factor. There are some circumstances 
under which certain types of patrol work 
can be done better by women than by 
men; in general, however, both theoretical 
and practical considerations lead to the 
general acceptance of the employment of 
men police officers to do general patrol 
work. 


type 1s 


“There is likewise very general agree- 
ment that the regulation of traffic by po- 
lice officers stationed at street corners 
should be handled by men and not by 
women. There are both positive and neg- 
ative reasons for this. The physical de- 
mands made upon traffic officers, who 
must stand on their feet for lengthy pe- 
riods, are considerable; while these de- 
mands are not beyond the strength of 
some women, they impose a considerable 
strain. A traffic officer, moreover, does 
not need the social service background 
which is usually given as one of the com- 
pelling reasons for employing police- 
women. Though the reasoning used by 
individuals in arriving at the conclusion 
may be different, the fact remains that it 
is generally agreed that policewomen 
should not engage in traffic work. 


Railway Stations, Dance Halls, The- 
aters, Parks and Department Stores 


“Most police departments exercise some 
degree of supervision over conditions in 
railway stations, dance halls, theaters, 
parks, and similar places where people of 
both sexes congregate in numbers. There 
is all but universal agreement that, if the 
police are to do this type of work, parts 


of it at least must be done by police- 
It is obvious that a man cannot 
effectively inspect and correct 
in a woman’s toilet: or rest 


ilmost as 


women. 
conditions 
room. It is 
obvious runaway girl 
picked up at a railroad station will be 
more likely to speak honestly and frankly 
to a woman than toa man. Many women 
ind by experience, feel 
policewoman about at- 
forced upon them by men in 
1musement parks and similar places than 
they would in telling such 
Whenever and wherever a police- 
woman is employed, it is now expected 
that she will do work of this type 

“Most police officers and social workers 
consider it desirable that certain patrol 
work be done by police officers not in uni- 
form. Some such patrol work should be 
done by women and some by men; under 
some circumstances the sex of the patrol 
officer not in uniform is not 
consideration. 
trol work 


that a 


too, it has been fot 
freer in telling a 
tentions 


matters to a 
man. 


4 governing 
Examples of special pa- 
that can be advantageously 
done by policewomen not in uniform are 
the streets where 


certain types of men 


‘pick up’ women and where street walkers 


are accustomed to solicit men; parks 
where adult men or women attempt to 
mislead or misuse children; and dance 
halls and similar places where women 


bootleggers dispense their wares. 

“Because most shoplifters are women, 
policewomen are as a rule more effective 
than patrolmen or men detectives in pre- 
venting and detecting such practices. In 
fact, there are many situations where a 
man, because of his sex, is conspicuous or 
otherwise ineffective in doing police work; 
under such circumstances policewomen 
may, and often are, able to do most ef- 
fective police work. 

‘Both police officers and 
ers consider it desirable that 
of policewomen be available in 
gating certain sex offenses 
evidence. It is 
ample, that a woman who has been as- 
saulted will tell the facts to another 
woman when she will not speak freely to 


work- 
the service 


social 


investi- 
and gathering 


often the case, for ex- 
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nd exped vi nto the hands of women. Even the 
de to } . ird-boiled’ police officer of the old +4 
n , g not seriously maintain that a wo 
ear thi amt 6 rrested by the police and held © 
worl ! ! should be placed in charge of a ” 
loved The same is true as to lost children n 
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ined for any reason. The practi s 
i 8 g I ersal decision of the human race spe 
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rticipated, and ire care of the young is that men are go ro 
ll or he hearted bunglers at best and that wor , 
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the motor-car head- in the group is actually far away in tl v1 
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Tentative Draft of a 
Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance 


HE National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety is issuing on 
May 1, 1928, through its Com- 
mittee on Municipal Traffic Ordinances 
nd Regulations, the following tentative 
iraft of a model municipal traffic ordi- 
ince. Work on this important under- 
taking was begun in the summer of 1927 
is a result of the appointment of this 
special committee by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, in response to requests 
from a number of the organizations par- 
ticipating in the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. 

The Committee carried on prelira- 
inarv work last summer and fall, includ- 
ing an analysis of the traffie ordinances 
of one hundred American cities, together 
with the model ordinances existing in 
several states and a study of the subject 
matter appropriate for an ordinance 
idaptable to the needs of municipalities 
throughout the country. At a meeting 
n Washington December 7-10, the Com- 
mittee developed this material into a 
preliminary draft. This has since been 
further revised by the Committee and 
is now put into tentative form for dis- 
tribution to all interested, for criticism 
ind comment. 

In addition to the proposed text of 
the model ordinance, here published, 
the Committee is issuing in pamphlet 
form a discussion of controversial points 
involved in the formulation of any traffi 
ordinance and an outline of its reasons 
for the recommendations made. Copies 
of this pamphlet are obtainable without 
charge on application to the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safec- 
ty, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Committee invites comments and 
suggestions of a constructive nature 
from municipal and police officials, traf- 
fice engineers and others having special 
knowledge of the problems of municipal 
trafic regulation. Such _ suggestions 
should be forwarded at an early date 
(not later than June 10) as an aid to 
the Committee in preparing the final 
draft of the model ordinance. 

It is recommended that the regula- 
tions be as simple and few in number 
as possible and that they be reasonably 
designed to increase safety and at the 
same time facilitate the movement of 
traffic. It is believed that reasonable 
regulations so designed will command 
respect and be to a large extent self-en- 
forcing. On the other hand, unreason- 
able or unduly restrictive measures 
arouse resentment and invite disobedi- 
ence, and cannot be enforced by an 
army of traffic officers. 


It is realized that a difficult problem 


involved in the application of the or 
dinance provisions to conditions in par- 
ticular cities. For example, the intel 
sections at which traffic control sign 

shall be installed and those streets whie! 
shall be designated as through streets 
should be determined upon the basis o 
volume of traffic and particular hazar 
to vehicles and pedestrians. With thes 
problems in mind, it is recommende 
that municipalities conduct comprehen 
sive traffic surveys in order that lo 

conditions may be fully understood a1 
proper application be made of the pr 

ciples of traffic control embraced in the 


Model Ordinance 


. . r % , ad 
Model Municipal Traffic 
Ordinance 
AN ORDINANCE regulating traffic 
the public streets of the (City) of ( 
and repealing Ordinance (No 
all other ordinances and sections « 
dinances in conflict herewith 
It is ordained by ( 
using colored 
ARTICLE 1 bination there 
DEFINITIONS trically ot 


W *h trafhi 
tienes i hich traffi 


. ind to procee: 
Whenever in this ordinance the following Official Traff . 


terms are used, thev shall have the mean- ! | signals 1 
inconsistent with thi rdinance laced 

ings respectively ascribed to them in this ’ = 
ry ‘ 
section body 


: I 
or erecte d Dv thoritv olf a | iblic 
or official having jurisdiction, for the pur- 


Street Oo Highway Every Way cet 

' t pose ol directin vVarning of! gulating 

apart for public travel, except foot paths , ing regulating 
Private Road or Driveway Every road OR 147 

Lcla at s10ns «ane 

or driveway not open to the use of the J ae% : n 1d 

- markings, other than signals. not 


public for purposes of vehicular travel bend wits this pete 7 Bee pris 


traffic 


iT nel 
ALICOLSIDS=~ 


) , mp > iced or erected 
Roadway That portion o! a street or 


highway between the regularly established 
curb lines or that part devoted to ve- 
hicular traffic 


pl 
by authority of blie body or official 
having jurisdicti 
guiding, directi1 


traffie 


Sidewalk. That portion of a street be- Busine D 
tween the curb lines and the adjacent 
property lines 


1 
ous to and inclusive 


when fifty per c 

Intersection. The area embraced with- thereon for 
in the prolongation of the lateral curb 3 occupied a> 
lines or, if none, then the lateral boun- ness or industry 
dary lines of two or more streets or high- Re 
ways which join one another at an angle, 
whether or not one such street or high- 
way crosses the other 


sidence District ie territ 
guous to an f I 
highway not comprising a business district 
when the lots wit frontage on 
Crosswalk. That portion of a roadway street or highway for a distance of 300 f 
ordinarily included within the prolonga- or more are 1 
tion of curb and property lines at inter- and buildings 
sections, or any other portion of a roa 1- Police Office 
way clearly indicated for pede strian CTOSs-  nicipal Polics 
ing by lines or other markings on tl thorized to 
surface. { make arrests 
Safety Zone The area or space offi- regulations 
cially set apart within a roadway for th ‘ t 
exclusive use of pedestrians and so marked 
or indicated by proper signs as to be 
plainly visible at all times while set apa 
as a safety zone 

Vehicle. Every device in, upon or by 
which any person or property is or may 
be transported or drawn upon a_ public 
highway, except devices moved by human 
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ns where the mo ent of traff 
regulated by traffic or police off 
I contro] sign ls 
na pedestrian crossing or abo 
roadway and | ng the rigl 
bove provided indicates his it 
proceed by holding up his hand 
toward approaching traffic, n 
or a vehicle more than the nor 
ing distance 


from such pedestrian 
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MECTION 20. Standing for Loading or Un- 
loading Only in Certain Place 
i) It shall be unlawful for the operator 


of a vehicle to stop, stand or park said 
vehicle for a period of time longer than 1s 
necessary for the actual loading or unload- 
ing of passengers in any place marked as 
1} enger zone 
\ Subsection (a).) Passenger zones are 
onvemence ol passenge 
I t {i public gatherings such as the en 
t s, churches, theaters, hotels, hos 
pitals and s forth They should be clea 
irked to their extent and the hours when e 
egulatior pplicable, and during those ! 
i be used exclusively for passenger loading 
ding 


(b) It shall be unlawful for the operator 





ol a vehicle to stop, stand, or park said 

hicle r a period of time longer than is 

nece ry for the actual loading or unload- 

ing of sengers, or for the unloading 

ind delhvery or pick up and loading of 

materials, in any place marked as a load- 
ing: ZO! 

Subsection (b).) Loading zones are 

e double-line parking in con- 

igh the provision of suitable 

pa g curbs for loa ind unloading 

perat Loading zones should be placed as 

equired before the shipping entrances » build- 

ther places where there is a large 

al traffic Where necessary 


1 be applied to the lengths of 
where the parking interferes 


und unloading of merchandise 
> I g loading or unloading is of short 
be permitted in such zones with 

rence to commercial traffic 
It may be de able to permit unrestricted park- 
ni ling nes during evening hours, in which 
there 1 be added to paragraph (b) the 
‘ The 3 sions of this subsection (b) 
I ‘ DI ible between the hours of 6:00 

P. M. and 6:00 A. M.’ 

(c) The traffic authority) shall have 
suthority to determine the location of 


passenger zones and loading zones AS cle - 
scribed herein, and shall erect and main- 
tain appropriate signs indicating the same 


Vote to Subsection (c). A municipality may 

sire to specil more definitely in Subsection (c) 

the limit ns to govern the (traffic authority) 

iting passenger zones and loading zones In 

me ordinance t is provided that loading nes 

shall not exceed a stated percentage of the curb 
\ 

SECTION 26 (Trafic Authority) Author- 
zed to D ynate Bus Stops and Taxi- 
cab Stands and Hackne y Stand 

The (traflic authority) 1s hereby author- 


ized and required to establish bus stops, 
taxicab stands and hackney stands on Pp ib- 
lic streets in such places and in such num- 
ber as he shall determine to be of the 
greatest benefit and convenience to the 
public, and shall appropriately sign every 
such bus stop or taxicab stand. 


Note to Se 26. A municipality may desire 
tk pecaity u less detail in the ordinance 
the places wl bus stops and taxicab stands 
may be located | the (traffic authority) 
SECTION 27 Othe Vehicles Prohibited 


from Parkin 
Stand 
It shall be unlawful for the operator of 
any vehicle other than a bus to stand or 
park in an officially designated bus stop 
or for any vehicle other than a taxicab to 
stand or park in an officially designated 
taxicab stand, or for any vehicle other 
than a hackney to stand or park in an 
officially designated hackney stand, ex- 
cept that the operator of any passenger 
vehicle may temporarily stop in any such 
stand for the purpose of, and while actu- 
ally engaged in, the loading or unloading 
of passengers 


g in Bus Stops or Taxicab 


SECTION 28 B iSSES and Taxicabs Prohib- 
ited from Parking Except in Desig- 
nated Stands. 

It shall be unlawful for the operator of 
any bus, taxicab or hackney to stand or 
park upon any street in any business dis- 


trict at any place other than at a bus stop, 
taxicab stand or hackney stand respec- 
tively, except that this provision shall not 
prevent the operator of any such vehicle 
from temporarily stopping in accordance 
with other parking regulations, at any 
place for the purpose of, and while actu- 
ally engaged in, loading or unloading pas- 
sengers 


Note to Sections 26, 27 and 28. The designation 








{ bus stops is for the primary purpose of pro- 
viding spaces where busses can receive and dis- 
harge passengers without impeding traffic Che 
designation of » stands and hackney stands 
serves the same purpose with respect to taxicabs 
and hackneys and the additional important pur 
pose of removing the incentive to cruising é 
municipality may not desire, however, to differ- 


entiate between bus stops, taxi ib and hackney 
stands, in which event Sections 26, 27 and 28 can 
be simplified to provide for the designation of 
stands for public vehicles, to prohibit other than 
public vehicles from parking in those stands, and 
to prohibit public vehicles from parking else 
SECTION 29 Pa king Prohibited in Cer- 
tain Places 

It shall be unlawful for any operator to 
stop, stand or park any vehicle in such a 
manner or under such conditions as to 
leave available less than 10 feet of the 
width of the roadway for the free move- 
ment of vehicular traffic, exce pt that this 
provision shall not apply to the operator 
of a vehicle stopped momentarily during 
the actual loading or unloading of passen- 
gers, if such stopping does not actually 
impede traffic, nor shall it apply to a nec- 
essary stop in obedience to traffic regula- 
tions or traffic signs or signals or a police 
officer. 


Section 30. Parking Time Limited m 
De signated Places. 


lhe operator of a vehicle shall not park 


such vehicle for longer than at any 
time, between the hours of A. M. 
and P. M. of any day except Sun- 


days and public holidays in the following 
de seribe d district 


Signs shall be erected and maintained 
in each block designating the provisions 
of this section. 

Note to Section 30. This section is appropriate 
where it is desired to limit parking iz wny 
designated district to a certain maximum length 
of tame between specified hours. 

Section 31. Parking Prohibited During 
Certain Hours in Designated Places. 

The operator of a vehicle shall not park 
such vehicle between the hours of 
of any day except Sundays and public 
holidays within the (designated district) 
or upon any of the following described 
streets: 


Signs shall be erected and maintained in 
each block designating the provisions of 
this section. 

Note to Section 31. This section is appropriate 
where it is desired to prohibit parking in the cen- 
tral business district or on certain streets during 
the entire business day or during the morning cr 
evening rush hours, or at other times to be speci- 
fied in the section. 

Section 32. Early Morning Parking Lim- 
ited 

It shall be unlawful for the operator of 
any vehicle to park said vehicle on any 
street for a period of time longer than 30 
minutes between the hours of 2 A. M. and 
6 A. M. of any day. 

Note to Section 32. This section is appropriate 
where it is desired to prohibit all-night parking 
Secrion 33. Standing or Parking Close to 

Curb. 

(a) Except when necessary in obedience 
to traffic regulations or traffic signs or 
signals, the operator of a vehicle shall not 
stop, stand or park such vehicle in a road- 
way other than parallel with the edge of 





the roadway, headed in the direction 
traffic, and with the curb-side wheels 
the vehicle within one foot of the edg: 
the roadway, except as provided in 
following three paragraphs: 

(1) Upon those streets which have bi 
marked or signed for angle parking, ve! 
cles shall be parked at the angle to 
curb indicated by such marks or signs 

(2) In places where, and at hours wh: 
stopping for the loading or unloading 
merchandise or materials is permitt; 
vehicles used for the transportation 
merchandise or materials may back in 
the curb to take on or discharge load 
when the owner of such vehicle holds 
permit granting him such special privileg 
and provided further that such perm 
shall be either in the possession of the o; 
erator or on the vehicle at the time suc! 
vehicle is backed against the curb to tak: 
on or discharge a load, and it shall be un 
lawful for any owner or operator to vi: 
late any of the special terms or condition: 
of any such special permit. 

(3) On a street where there is a pe 
ceptible grade, a vehicle when stopped or 
left unattended shall have a front whee! 
or a rear wheel turned at an angle against 
the curb. 

(b) The (traffic authority) shall de- 
termine upon what streets angle parking 
snall be permitted and shall mark or sign 
such streets or cause the same to bx 
marked or signed. 

(c) The (traffic authority) is hereby au- 
thorized to issue to any owner of a vehicle 
used to transport merchandise or materi- 
als, a special permit, renewable annually 
and to state therein the terms and condi- 
tions thereof, allowing the operator of 
such vehicle the privilege of loading and 
unloading while the vehicle is backed 
against the curb, if in the opinion of th 
(traffic authority) such privilege is reason- 
ably necessary in the conduct of the own- 
er’s business and will not seriously inter- 
fere with traffic. 

Note to Section 33, Paragraphs (a) (2) and (c) 
These provisions are designed to permit, under 
the conditions stated, the backing of a vehicle to 
the curb for purposes of loading or unloading 
While this practice should be discouraged as a 
serious interference with other vehicular move 
ment on roadways, it is realized that it is difficult 
to load or unload certain present equipment from 
the side. Trucks can now be equipped at !ow 
cost, however, so that they can be elevated to 


unload such material as coal from either side or 
from the rear. 


ARTICLE VII 
OPERATION OF VEHICLES 
Section 34. Drive on Right Side of Street 

Upon all streets, except upon one-way 
streets, the operator of a vehicle shall drive 
the same upon the right half of the street 
and shall drive a slow-moving vehicle as 
closely as possible to the right-hand edge 
or curb of the street, unless it is imprac- 
ticable to travel on such side of the street, 
and except when overtaking and passing 
another vehicle subject to the limitations 
applicable in overtaking and passing set 
forth in this ordinance. 

The foregoing provisions of this section 
shall not be deemed to prevent the mark- 
ing of lanes for traffic upon any street and 
the allocation of designated lanes to traffic 
moving in a particular direction or at des- 
ignated speeds. 


Section 35. Overtaking a Vehicle. 

The operator of any vehicle overtaking 
another vehicle proceeding in the same 
direction may pass to the left or the right 
thereof under conditions to permit safe 
passage. The operator of such overtaking 
vehicle shall pass at a safe distance to the 
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of such overtaken vehicle and shall tion W hens 
it in front of the latter until safely — be rac 
overtaken vehicle 


The original 
tl 


on 11s 


king 


ION 36 
Overtaking and Pa ] 
The operator ol a vehicle shall not 
e to the left side of the center line of 
traversable roadway in overtaking and 
ssing another vehicle proceeding in the 
direction unless such left side is 
irly visible and is free of oncoming 
fic for a sufficient distance thead to 
it such overtaking and passing to be 
in safety. 
The toregoing provision of this section 
ill not apply upon one-way streets ot 
on streets laned for traffic, in which la 
event, vehicles traveling in lanes sha 
ve in the direction permitted in su 


| 
| 
I 
} 
I 


I 
b) The operator of a vehicle shall not 
ertake and pass any other vehicle pro 
eding in the same direction at any in- 

ersection ol streets, except that this pro- 
sion shall not apply at intersections 
ere traffic is controlled by traffic control 
gnals or by police officers 


rion 37. Driver to Give Way to O 
na Vehicle 


Phe operator Ol a vehicle, upon a 
reet, shall not deviate from his direct 
ne of travel without ascertaining that 
ch movement can be made with safety 
» other vehicles approaching from. the 
ir and about to overtake and pass such 

first-mentioned vehicle 
b) The ope rator of a vehicle upon a 
street about to be overtaken and passed 
inother vehicle ipproaching from the 
ir shall give way consistent with safety 
pon suitable and audible signal being 
given bv the ope rator of the overtaking 
ehir le, ind shall not increase the speed 
his vehicle until completely passed by 
the overtaking vehicle 
ction 37. Section 37 is a departure 
Vehicle Code made necess 


n Section 35 that vehicles 


on either the left or the right 

Section 38. Turning at Intersections 

(a) Right Tu ns The ope rator ol 
vehicle intending to turn to the right at 
in intersection or into an alley or drive- 
way shall approach the point of turning 
in the line of traffic nearest the right-hand 
edge or curb of the street, and in turning, 
shall kee p as closely as practicable to the 
right-hand curb or edge of the street 

(b) Turning Left The operator of 
vehicle intending to turn to the left at 
intersection or into a driveway shall ap — 
proach the point of turning in the lane Ted ie ae a 
for traffic to the right of and next to the Onu r liad 7 a . - 
center of the roadway, and, unless other rt ely tollow th 
wise directed by “turning markers,” the 
operator of a vehicle in turning left at an 
intersection shall pass to the right of th 
center of the intersection before turning 
Upon streets laned for traffic and upon 
one-way streets, a left turn shall be mad 
from the left lane of traffic 

(ec) Turning Markers The (traffic au- 
thority) is hereby authorized to place turn- 
ing markers within or at the entrances to 
intersections. directing that traffic turning Section 45 Befo nte nirst ttit I I eon and s 
left shall follow a line of travel other than Street ng the mot d vehicle, and, when 


as directed in subdivision (b) of this sec- The following streets and parts of standing uj é grade, without turning 
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this ordinance and 


blished in th 


Provisions That May Be Repeated or 
Inserted in Municipal Ordinances 


Supplement 


Official Traffic Commission 


front of such vehicle and Every municipal government has as 


pl sions, but the headings 
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Ordinances 
of its functions the protection of lift 
property on its streets. The ful 
ment of this duty involves the activi 
ties of the local legislative, administra 
ve and judicial officers. There is ne¢ 
for appropriate coordination between al 
inicipal agencies responsible in_ thi 
itter of traffic regulation, control and 
forcement 
It is recommended that every munic: 
lity faced with serious traffie problems 
‘reate an official traffic body made uy 
public officials. Membership on such 
ody should, for example, include 
member of the city legislative body, 
judge of the traffic court, representatives 
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Unofficial Citizens Traffic Committee 


Citizens ft f] mmittees unothe 
characte! have Hee round adval 
geous In Many municipalities suc 
mmittees generally include represen 
ves trom Various organi ons » 
ips interested in trathe matte 
Their meetings rd an opportunit 


or the exchange and 
onflicting views and the 


harmonizing ¢ 
formulation 0 
wuthor 


lum ol 


lefinite recommendations to city 
es, and they afford a med con 
and th reg 


municipality 


+" 
ct between the general public 
' 


ficial authorities of thi 


, 
in some cases 1 SINGIE ( 


ommiuttee or 
ommission including both the above atre 


mentioned public officials ind the citizen ul 
epresentatives suggested herein has 


tound efiective 


APPENDIX A 


een 


IN ORDINANCI ro CREAT! 4 OFFICIAI \ 
lRAFFIC COMMISSION 
It Is ordained by ) as follows | 


commission is het 
created for the city of ( to consist 
of the following officials: the mayor; 
member or representative of the (cit) 


selected by the (city coun- 


to be 


(street 


council) 
cil) ; the 
sioner of public works); the (corporation — th 


commissioner or coml - 
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Washington Again 


‘i renewed interest in the plan and scenic assets of the Federal City, resulting from the recent $25,000,000 appropriatio: 
by Congress (as reported in THe American City for February), gives timeliness to these two pictures. The upper viey 
was taken in a direction almost opposite to that shown on the front cover of the February number. 

















Photograph by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


WASHINGTON FROM ACROSS THE POTOMAC, SHOWING THE NEW BRIDGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
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Photograph by courtesy of the National Capitol Park Pianning Commission 
POWER OR PARKS ON THE POTOMAC? 


The Great Falls of the Potomac, the threatened exploitation of which for power purposes has aroused determined opposition of important national 
organizations, including the American Civic Association, American Institute of Architects and American Institute of Park Executives 
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By MARY 


HE term “exposition” brings to 
mind the picture of a large hall, 


Expositions: Making Them of Real 
Value to Civic and Social Agencies 


SWAIN ROUTZAHN AND EVART G 


gard to a given subject within a certain 
limit of time 


Actually, in most exposi 


ROUTZAHN 





ortance to the ex! tor to KnOoOW vh 


methods of display are successful i 














frequently an armory, with long tions, however, each is competing with tracting and holding attention 
rows of booths in which exhibits or all the others for attention for his partic At a visit to a large health exposit 
demonstrations are presented, and with ular exhibit, and all are competing with the w riters made several tours of the 
throngs of people moving up and down a band concert and a program of plays, hall at different hours of the day a1 
the aisles. Elaborate and sometimes speeches, and other forms of entertaln- evening for the 1 irpose ol finding out 
very beautiful decorations give through observation and inquiry 
impressiveness to the scene. A what type exhibits the visitors 
band plays in a baleony. In a ei ei nreferrs Phe attend 
pray rate Publicity Methods for Civic, Health and : 
separate hall a program of mo- ’ Welf hae good and the crowd esente 
. > c we 2 
tion pictures, talks, and special elfare Organizations most | elements in the cor 
features is carried on throughout This article is part of a chapter on Expositions mur ng paren 
: in ¢ < called “Publici Secis ” 5 | 
the afternoons and evenings of in a book ‘ alled “Publicity for ocial Work, by ine neni 
ae ii Mary Swain Routzahn and Evart G. Routzahn. 
the week or ten days of the about tu be published by the Russell Sage Founda- supporters ¢ Kinds Of ¢ 
event tion. Mr. and Mrs. Routzahn are members of the nd welfare movements 
The exposition is an affair of Russell Sage Foundation staff and have long been varied types of people wl ; 
: vased in « —- — a . ~ of , 
the citv rather than of the coun- engaged in studying and developing methods of pase senerous ia ‘ 
uy 7 ama ar naeposserll bringing social information to the attention of the 
ry. There are three main types public. publicity idvertising Phe 
with which SOC ial agencies are That we have yet to develop a technique of ex- Im] gathered ther 
concerned: first, the commer- hibiting which will make expositions both en- garding the most successtul kinds 
cial exposition—often a food or lightening and interesting to the public, and that of exhibits agree verv wel 
an industrial show, in which some these occasions are often more thrilling in pros- hon eis other expos 
ee é pect than in realization, are viewpoints expressed 
unsold space is offered to a few . ue ind se ¢ the 
‘ by the writers, who have observed visitors at many 
agencies, Second, the combined local and national expositions. servers 
social welfare and commercial Their book is the result of special studies of the In first tour of the | 
enterprise, in which the cost is publicity work of health and social agencies and stopping only where knots 
covered by the proceeds derived also of participation in the publicity “clinics” dozen or more people were g 
" conducted by the Committee on Publicity Methods 
from selling space to commercial igi t ; 7 : l, eight exhibits were vis 
hil ‘ ‘al in Social Work and the Public Health Education er a 
< > ener ‘ “Ne l1e< " > . . ee fire . vag o 
exhibitors, the social agencies Section of the American Public Health Association. Phe | n it 
contributing as their part the “Publicity for Social Work” tells how attention booth ere members of th 
asset of public confidence and is attracted, held and turned to account, and dis- lice toree ere engaged WU 
good-will. Many health exposi- cusses practically the technique employed in news- wrestling match as a demonst! 
tions, milk shows, and some paper publicity, production and use of printed tion of the phvsical work 
uhehe- mnneaid oH8 . this matter, public speaking and meetings, dramatic ¢ which tl Nein Mas: 
Salevy exposiuons are 0 Ms methods, exhibiting at fairs and expositions, and me Ss Wee ey re ’ 
type. Third, the entirely non- intensive campaigns. The illustrative material is bystander said this exhibit 
commercial undertaking. This drawn from the fields of public health, safety, the best of the whole show 
type includes among others child FOCHOREOR, housing, city planning, and other forms The next crowd was found before 
fe 3 op cas of civic and social work. , 
welfare exhibitions, and some 1 pigpen containing on one side 
civic and housing expositions. of partition several fat and 
The prospective exhibitor husky gs and on the other 
should know before taking space whether ment designed to attract as many people some that wer The endant ¢ 
or not the exposition in question is a as possible. The success of each ex- plained that all were the same age, | 
sound enterprise conducted under re- hibitor depends on his ability to induce the fat pigs had been fed milk while the 
sponsible management. He should con- people not only to stop at his booth but thin ones had not After passing a doze! 
sider whether or not the exhibit prom- to remain there long enough to under- sparsely attended booths, we came 
ises as good results as other forms of stand his show and to carry away from one where a shifting but always large 


publicity into which he might put the 
same amount of time and money. Those 
who are asked to launch or to sponsor 
an exposition should know something 
of what an enterprise of this sort is 
worth educationally, how much of an 
undertaking it will be, whether it is 
timely, and how it should be promoted 


and managed. 


Competition Among Exhibitors for 


Attention 


In theory, and to some extent in fact, 
the hundred or more exhibitors in an ex- 
position are working together to make 
the strongest possible impression in re- 


What People Notice at Expositions 

Visitors at an exposition 
move slowly along the aisles glancing :t as many as ¢ 
each booth as they pass, but stopping 
only when they are especially attracted 
by something, or when other people ap- 
pear to be interested, and remaining ten minutes 
only if what they find makes an imme- lat 
diate appeal. 


generally in front of small 
were look ng 

hibitors in neigh! 
remained here 


people sometimes 


booths of all were two sections 





It is therefore of first im- an extensive school exhibit. In one 


it a definite and lasting impression. In group were listening to a social hygiene 
this competition the advantage goes to talk. The talk continued much longer 
those who have planned their exhibits than any one visitor would remain, but 
with an understanding of the characte the speaker never failed to attract and 
istic behavior of crowds at an affair l hold a part ¢ the stream of! passersby. 
this kind. Continuing one-fourth of the way 

round the ha e found few exhibits 


th more than one or two visitors, but 
projection machine 
ild crowd into the space 

motion picture. Ex- 
oring booths said that 
fully 
Apparently the most popu- 


of 
a 
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child ying a xvlophon lt was noticeable that their power to hold 
ner rcle of kindergarten children attention was weakened because the' 
ere stening to a story ind although vere so numerous When mechanical 
grout round the railing could not movement vas in competition with a 
r the storv-teller’s words. the ibsorp- fluent speaker or a demonstration, the 
youngsters, who paid no at irger crowd was alwavs with the latter 
sitors, was in itself a mat 
nterest. An exhibit which drew Importance of the Attendant 
many women was the dressmaking de- The preference for personal explana- 
partment of a trade school. Here girls tion is easily accounted for by the fact 
ere cutting out garments without a that exhibits are seldom self-explana- 
ittern and fitting them on a figure. The tory, or if they are, understanding them 
rk was done so rapidly that it did requires greater mental effort than can 
, take long to see the material trans- be expected under the crowded and be- 
formed into the roughly finished prod- wildering conditions of the exposition 
ress or an apron. The final One display showed a beautifully made 
opping point was with a group col- model of a group of buildings surround- 
ected before a shoe manutacturers ex- ing a plot of real grass on which stood 
hibit, where a young woman wearing Cleverly painted cut-out figures of people 
he ertised shoes walked about on a There were no captions and the atten- 
ge with a curtain lowered so as to dant seemed too shy to talk Con- 
nly her feet and ankles sequently, most visitors saw only the 
\ second tour of the hall at another ittractiveness of the scene and after ad- 
on showed that popularity was ex- miring it would move on no wiser than 
ended to other centers of interest The they were before. Those who were 
riuessing contest of a life insurance com- curious enough to ask questions, how- 
ny is at this time a great attrae- ever, learned that the exhibit pictured 
ver device called Healthland. the progress of a young man and a gir! 
ch had had no visitors on the first from high school, through the publi 
being explained by a guide health training course, and on to the 
e group; ina dental booth, field of public health work in rural 
he he displays were not distin district 
terested audience listened to \ safety exhibit showed a room with 
dentist talking about the care of the 20 unguarded fireplace, matches, and 
| \t none of these exhibits had bottles of dangerous fluids on tables and 
( nything going on during our shelves too near the floor ind other 
The exhibit material had conditions which made it easy for chil 
but by itself had failed dren to injure themselves To thos 
n miliar with safety work or those who 
\ I xhibits people paused a ould stop to study the exhibit, it was 
mome! hout remaining long enough convincing warning against a familia: 
r h more than three or four were ‘Situation, but at none of our visits was 
gathered at the same time. One of these there an attendant to explain and we 
lisplays 1 mechanical model of q «id not see anyone looking at the ex 
eid king milk, in which the milk hibit more than casually. We were told, 


\ poured glass and to 


ppearances the doll figure drank it 


into a 


ured but a few seconds to read 
rhymed caption which told how 

wh she ked to drink milk An 
mu ed model of a children’s cott g 
mt miniature city at night 
S T ve to look it, and the simpte 
Message he attendant These three 
dings are already in use, the rest 
re tive nes we hope to build” required 
noment to grasp \ reproduce 

n butcher shops—one dirty 
nad rat-! len, the other el in and sani- 
ry ts story at a glance, while 
single sentence repeated by the atten- 


int to each new group of visitors went 
straight to tl “Think it over, 
folks; think it In which kind of 
shop do you want to buy meat?” 


e point 
over 


These and other displays receiving the 
greatest amount of had one 
point in common, activity or movement, 
and in most of them people were talk- 
ing or doing something. 

Ingenious mechanical had 
great value in ecatehing the eye, but it 


attention 


devices 


however, that at 
talker present 
occasions there was 


times an excellent 
and that on these 
a good audience 
What seemed to count most as a qual 
fication of the attendant that he 
should be alert and enthusiastic, quick 
to catch the attention of passersby, and 
capable either of holding it himself by 
short talk or of turning it to the ob 
Some of the exhibits 
three-minute talk, dramatic 
humorous in 


was 


was 


ects displayed 
required a 
or lightly 
others a 


character: for 
straightforward explanation 
seemed to serve Where rood captions 
supplied, the attendant needed 
only to use a pomter and to read the 
captions aloud, thus helping visitors 20 
follow 
in the 


were 


the development of the subject 
order intended. 


Influence of Conditions on Visitors’ 
Impressions 
Although the individual exhibitor may 
put into his display all that is needed 
to attract and kold attention and may 
supplement his carefully selected mate- 
rial and his good design and execution 





with a fluent, interesting explainer 
may still be handicapped in his effort 
make a lasting impression on visit: 
by conditions at the exposition. 7 
wealth and variety of ideas tend to c 
fuse a visitor who is presented in raj 
with a series of unrelat 
facts expressed in unfamiliar forms, a1 
whose status in relation to these fa 
is continually shifting according to th: 
purpose of each exhibit. At the boot! 
where articles are sold, he is approach« 
as a prospective buyer; a health displa 
may seem to take for granted that he ) 
uninformed or careless and needs to b 
taught or admonished; at the booth o 
some benevolent institution, the appe. 
is to his public spirit and generosity 
a display which shows a condition to b: 
remedied legally, recalls him to his duty 
voter. He has to be continually 
readjusting his mental attitude. Mor 
over, when the band is playing, th 
musie will probably claim his attention 
to the exclusion of everything else, and 
in the afternoon and evening there is 
also the program of plays, lectures, mo 
tion pictures, or other entertainment 
distract his thoughts from the exhibits 

Another source of confusion, especially 
in a partly social and partly commer- 
cial exposition, results from irrelevant 
ind often contradictory appeals. Things 
interesting in themselves and appro 
priate elsewhere may be entirely out ut 
keeping with the spirit of the occasion 
\t one health show, for instance, tomb 
tones were exhibited! At another so 
called health exposition where children 
were reported as “hanging on one an 
other’s shoulders in fascinated groups 
before the various exhibits,” the bureau 
of police was represented by an assort- 
ment of ash cans and milk cans made 
into stills, and a display ol 
}:mmies. 

Soft drinks, evening gowns, and talk- 
ng machines are among the things 
which have been displayed at health ex- 
positions. The xylophone music and 
the children’s story group mentioned in 
the beginning of the chapter had no re- 
lation to health, and the dressmaking ex- 
hibit only a remote connection. The 
claims of floor coverings, vacuum clean- 
ers, bathroom fixtures, and washing ma- 
chines to a relationship with health are 
not wholly unreasonable, although in 
many cases exhibitors of these wares 
made no effort to bring out the connec- 
tion. Occasionally, unless exhibits are 
censored and supervised by fully quali- 
fied persons, participating agencies may 
find their teachings opposed by commer- 
cial concerns, whose trained salesmen 
acting as explainers are usually more 
persuasive than the representatives >I 
the agencies. 


succession 


is A 


and 


guns 


Possibility of Cooperation Among 
Exhibitors 
Each exhibitor may get more out of 
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EXHIBIT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 


AT THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION IN PHILADELPHIA 


the exposition than he individually puts lot gardens, waiking : g \ 

nto his own show if the whole project Boy Scouts and nel 3 The 9 

Ss made a cooperative efort instead of of each exhil ( o show 

n aggregation of independent displays. persons in all of life could 

It would seem entirely feasible for ex- bine exercise with their present moc ! f 

nibitors, DY uniting, to plan an exposl ving - 

tion which will have unity of purpos¢ Similarly, in s] xh 

ind will avoid confusion. Let us take, might join in demonstrating how diff Management and Financing 
for example, as an exposition theme or ent foods may | mbin¢ ! 

as one unit of it, the idea that health some, varied, and palatable diets 

is promoted by outdoor exercise. To to different needs. The exhibitors ( tiol lesig 
make this suggestion inviting, commer- include dealers such wholesome tf: The manager 

cial exhibitors of garden tools, seeds, as dairy products, vegetables, fruit o l pr it 
sporting goods, camping outfits, correct and whole wheat products, also those in It me gner or an ¢ 
shoes, and other paraphernalia of out- terested in promoting better scho I give ex] 

door life could unite with organizations lunches, home-making, nutrition classes s a rule he ears to assun 


interested in physical training, vacant iood inspection, 


and kindred projects. they are amply qualified to 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES WERE PORTRAYED IN MINIATURE IN THIS BOOTH 
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mselves. Practically all sos organizations it 1s complicated by two 
organizations, however, are inexperi- limitations: first, the commercial ex- 
enced in this work Phey take part in hibits should have some relation to the 
expositions only at long intervals and subject of the exposition ; second, they 
usually some staff member, whether he should not contradict the standards set 


ibility for it or not, is assigned 
o do the work because he can spare the 
time better than anyone else 

\ planner and designer with imagina 
tion to conceive attractive and easily 
understood forms of display, and with 
enougn knowledge ol the exposition topic 
to advise the exhibitors regarding what 
can best be expressed in exhibit form, 
is the first requisite ol a good exposition 
There have been, here and there, a few 
persons who have specialized in design- 
ing exhibits, but the demand is not large 
enough to encourage them to keep at it 

The method of financing has a distinct 
nfluence upon the character of an ex- 
on. When the support comes only 


by the social agencies 

Merchants and 
olten skeptical about the 
Some ol them take 


manulacturers are 
idvertising 
value of expositions 
space because they find it difficult to 
refuse, although they may prefer in- 
stead to make an outright contribution. 
The social agency which contemplates 
going into any exposition scheme where 
the selling of space is an important item, 
would do well to ascertain in advance 
the feeling of the local merchants on the 
subject 


An Evaluation of Expositions 
A general statement either that an ex- 
position is a waste of effort or, on the 








DETAILS OF AN EXHIBIT PLANNED BY 


through paid admissions, voluntary con- 
tributions, and possibly, an appropria- 
tion from the city, no entangling 
lliances are involved and consequently 
the show may be strictly educational, 
ind, within the limits of talent and 


money available, the project may be 
worked without restraint The 
effort to cover part of the expenses 


hrough the sale of space, which is char- 
teristic of the joint educational and 
commer fair, tends to create oppo- 
sition between the need for getting 
money and the desire to make a success 
ot the educational features. The effort 
to make a profit through space selling 
turns the exposition into a commercial 
enterprise where educational features 
which receive free space are likely to 
be subordinated and exhibiting social 
agencies may have little voice in the 
management. 

Selling space is not easy. In any ex- 
position endorsed or backed by social 
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other hand, that it is a good thing for 
social agencies to undertake, would be 
without basis in fact. 

On the negative side, it has been 
pointed out that expositions offer infor- 
mation under distinctly unfavorable con- 
ditions, namely, crowding, noise, con- 
fusion, the fatigue of long standing, and 
the presentation of new and unrelated 
ideas in rapid succession. Again, an in- 
dividual exhibitor too often fails to select 
his material wisely and to design and 
arrange the exhibit so that its meaning 
can be quickly grasped. Perhaps he has 
consented to take space in a particular 
exposition only because he does not wish 
to be left out, and so puts as little time 
and money into the exhibit as possible. 

The joint commercial and educational 
enterprise places many difficulties in the 
way of those who wish to maintain high 
standards of accuracy and soundness in 
whatever educational propaganda they 
sponsor. The lack of development of a 


fe) 


suitable technique for designing, promot 
ing, and managing enterprises of th 
type is still another argument agains 
taking part in them 

It is not always possible to evaluat: 
an exposition by comparing it with othe: 
methods of public information. In man 
instances, although some other form 
publicity might be more suitable, no 
choice alternative methods 
takes place. In most cases an invitation 
to take part in an exhibition presents it- 
self as a definite opportunity about 
which a decision must be made without 
delay. Many of those who agree to go 
into the project would have done very 
little to inform the public about their 
work if this oecasion for doing so had 
not been placed in their way. 

However, there is more to be said in 
support of the exposition than this 
somewhat negative argument that it is 


between 
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better than nothing. At its best, it pre- 
sents information in an impressive set- 
ting. Again, the exhibitor, with his 
booth on an aisle along which crowds 
pass, has the same advantage that a 
merchant seeks in choosing a busy cor- 
ner for his store. If he has something 
to say to a large miscellaneous crowd 
and can say it quickly, here is an un- 
usually good chance. Moreover, as 4 
news-creating event, the exposition pro- 
vides a wealth of excellent material and 
continues to be a source of news for a 
period of months before, during, and 
after the show itself. Through the large 
scale on which its publicity work is done, 
through the picturesqueness of some of 
its features, and through its very big- 
ness, the exposition reaches people whom 
it would be difficult, if indeed it 
would be at all possible, to reach by any 
other method within the means of the 
social agency, with the possible excep- 
tion of the intensive campaign. 











Is Prechlorination Worth 


SUPERINTENDENT Of} 


ATER-WORKS men as a whole 
are just beginning to realize 
the advantages and reap some 

the benefits of prechlorination. In 
North Carolina all filtered surface water- 
supplies and some well supplies are 
chlorinated for ordinary bacterial de- 
struction. This chlorination acts as a 
factor of safety or secondary line of de- 
fense for surface supplies and as a pre- 
cautionary measure for well supplies. 

In most of the North Carolina plants 
the chlorine is introduced into the filtered 
water as it goes from the filters to the 
clear-water reservoir. So far, little if 
any chlorine has been introduced inte 
the raw or coagulated water. 


Chlorination of Raw Water 


The writer chlorinated the raw water 
at the Raleigh plant with the idea of 
killing Cyclops, sometimes called “water 
fleas,” which were very numerous in the 
water and at times, together with other 
organisms, so clogged the filters that 
the filters would run but from ten to 
fifteen hours. 

Chlorine introduced at various 
times, depending on the turbidity of the 
water. Turbidity ranged from 10 to 200 
p. p. m. and the chlorine dosage from 
0.2 to 0.5 p. p.m. A higher dosage was 
not used, as the writer did not wish to 
use very much more chlorine than was 
being used in the filtered water. During 
the time that prechlorination was tried, 
very little chlorine was needed in the 
filtered water, as the chlorine demand 
had already been taken care of. Very 
good ortho-tolidine tests were obtained 
in the mixing chamber, varying from 
medium lemon yellow to slightly orange. 

Because of the fact that Cyclops 
would have to be killed and retained in 
the coagulation basin inside of four hours 
in order to keep them off the filters and 
as they were observed to live in test 
tubes of raw chlorinated water and on 
top of the filters for 24 hours or more, 
prechlorination was of no help in this 
respect. No saving in chemicals or wash 
water was obtained, so the writer aban- 
doned prechlorination of raw water. 


was 


Chlorination of Coagulated Water 

The writer first introduced chlorine 
into the coagulated water for the pur- 
pose of sterilizing the filters. The filtered 
water samples had been showing gas in 
lactose broth, but very few were con- 
firmed as B. coli. It was thought that 
the filters might have become seeded 
with B. coli, and it was to eliminate this 
possibility that chlorine was introduced 


By J. 8. WHITENER 


Fu RALEIGH, N 


rRATION 


into the coagulated water just before it 
entered the filters. 

Before chlorination, the filter runs had 
averaged about 25 hours, and at that 
particular time the water in the clear- 
water reservoir had a light-green cloudy 
appearance, with a depth of visibility 
around the edges of about 5 feet. Raw- 
water turbidity was 300 p.p.m., while 
coagulated water turbidity was 5 p.p.m 

Chlorination was started one after- 
noon, and the next morning the clear- 
water reservoir was absolutely clear. As 
this reservoir empties itself about twice 





Have You Tried It? 

The experiments at Raleigh, 
N. C., answer the question 
which titles this article, so con- 
clusively that it behooves each 
water-works operator to ex- 
periment with prechlorination. 
Mr. Whitener does not 
sider it a cure-all and has not 
found it a means for eliminat- 
ing the hordes of Cyclops that 
shorten the filter runs, but it 
has done away with B. coli in 
the filtered water, and offers 
other advantages. 


con- 











i day, and as it had never been known 
to clear up in less than two days, a clear, 
sparkling effluent was the first advantage 
charged to prechlorination. In order to 
check this result, the chlorine 
stopped for two days. During these two 
days the water in the reservoir imme- 
diately became cloudy, and as the chem- 
ical dosage and character of the raw wa- 
ter remained the same, it was assumed 
that the chlorine was responsible for 
the clearing-up of the water. 

After prechlorination, samples of fil- 
tered water, tested for B. coli in 
tose broth, showed no gas. This meant 
either that all B. coli were killed before 
going on the filters or that the filter was 
helped to such an extent that it was able 
to remove all the B. coli 


was 


lac- 


The Use of Black Base 


HE true black base 


composed ot i 
phaltic concrete only, 


pavement 1s one 


coarse aggregate as- 
as a base, usually 
with some approved type of asphalt wear- 
ing surface, laid directly on a stable earth 
subgrade. The dimensions of this type for 
the heaviest traffic should be 4% inches of 
black base and 1% inches of wearing sur- 


face, although for medium traffic the thick- 


Using? 


( 


? : } 7 +. ) } rt " + 
Before chlorination, the surfaces | 


the sand beds 


were covered with large 
cracks, some of them two to three inches 
in width 
cracks have di 
beds are 
broken mat 

Following prechlorination, 
runs increased 
hours to an 
week’s time 


Since prechlorination, al! these 
sappeared and the sand 
covered with an absolutely un- 
the 
average ol ‘ 
average of 80 hours in a 
These long filter runs con- 
tmued until the yearly migration of 
Cyclops took place. In the fall of the 
year, the raw water has a very low tur- 
bidity and Cyclops come down from the 
lake in the raw water in countless num- 
The chlorine, of course, will not 
and as they will not 


Irom an 


bers 
kill these Cyclops; 
settle out in the coagulation basin, they 
on top of the filters and clog 
), thereby decreasing the filter 
The elimination 


of Cyclops is another problem 


come 1n 
them uy 


runs to about 20 hours. 


Conclusions 


plant, chlorination o 
the coagulated water has, firs _ eliminated 
in lactose broth of fil- 


u eq the 


ill fermentation 


tered water samples; second, ca 


1 clear, spark 


third, 


filters to produce 
all times 

di from the the filter 
beds; ; , fourth, excepting when Cy- 
clops are exceedingly numerous in the 
water, the filter runs have, during peri- 
ods of high turbidity, been 
doubled, and during periods of low raw- 
water turbidity, have been increased by 
one-third 

The results have been noted 
since prechlorination of the coagulated 
water was started on September 1, 1927, 
ind because of the short length of time 
are no conclusive. But the 
writer can safely say that without using 
any more chlorine than was formerly 
used, the Raleigh plant has turned out 
clear, sparkling water at all times at less 
cost. due 


raw-water 


abov e 


by means 


to chlorination of coagulated 


water. 


Pavement 


ness of re- 


this pavement can safely be 
juced to 3% inches of black base with a 
114-inch wearing surface. In state highway 
construction, an inverted header 
black base should be used. In city work, 


the curb and gutter suffice 


curb of 


—Warren H. Booker, consulting engineer, Char- 
lotte, N. C., in a paper 


Asphalt Paving Conference 


presented at the Sixth 


Annual Atlanta, Ga 








Calculating the Capacity of Sludge 
Digestion ‘Tanks 


CHIEF ENGINEER, 


Prepared by DR. KARL IMHOFF 


{UHRVERBAND, EsseEN, GERMANY 


[RANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN By Gorpon M. Farr, AssISTANT PROFESSOR OF 


SANITARY ENGINEERING, 


HE miost recent experiences in 
large sewage treatment plants, as 


well as scientific studies in the 
United States and in Germany, have 
dvaneed the understanding of the m« 
chanisn sludge digestion to a point 
het engineers are now able to deter 
mine pon the correct design values 
ol lve-digestion tanks 
lhe following types of digestion in 
different tanks must be distinguished 
1. Digestion in tanks through which 
settling sewage passes 
2. Digestion in two-story tanks 


3. Digestion in separate sludge-diges- 
tion tanks 

1. Digestion initiated in two-story 

tanks and comple ted in secondary 


irate digestion tanks 


Decomposition is a function 


I time 


For a given daily quantity of settling 


solids the size of the digestion chamber 
must be so proportioned that sufficient 
time is allowed for digestion in accord- 
ance with each particular set of condi- 
tions The following factors must be 
taken into account 


Population 


Since the daily amount and composi- 
tion of fresh solids are generally not 
known in ulvance, the size of the diges- 
tion tanks must be based upon the tribu- 
tary population. A good basis for the 
required capacity of the tank is 1 cubic 
foot per capita. Under average condi- 
tions this capacity corresponds to an 
effective period of digestion of two 
months. In tanks in which digestion has 
become established, the sludge digests 
during this period to a point where it is 
no longer odoriferous and where it dries 
readily. This limit is called the tech- 
nical limit of digestion and corresponds 
to a decrease in organic matter of 50 
per cent and to a gas production of 75 
per cent of the possible volume of gas. 

Normal trade wastes are included in 
arriving at the design value of 1 cubic 
foot per capita. If, however, much 
trade-waste sludge is expected, addi- 
tional allowance must be made, which is 
also true if the trade wastes retard di- 
gestion by containing acids or poisonous 
substances. 


A paper prepared for the Tenth Annual Texas 
Water Works Short School, held at Houston, 
Texas. 


Temperature 
Casiiication as a result olf digestion be 
gins at 43°F. and attains its technical 
optimum at 77°F 
1 cubic foot per capita, with a digestion 


The design value of 


period of two months, holds for a mean 
annual sludge temperature of 59°F. For 
other temperatures the digestion periods 
shown 


n the accompanying diagram 
must be used. It is seen, for example, 
that at 68°F. the digestion tank need 
only be half the size that is required at 
59°F.; on the other hand, that at 50°F. 
the size must be doubled as against 
59°F. and quadrupled as against 68°F. 
It appears also that for complete diges- 
tion, tanks about twice as large are re- 
quired than are needed when digestion is 
only carried to the technical limit 
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! 2 3 
REQUIRED PERIOD OF DIGESTION AT DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES 


lt is not possible to determine tank 
sizes accurately when the temperature 
is not known. If sewage flows through 
the digestion tanks or if two-story tanks 
are used, the temperature can readily 
be predicted; it corresponds almost ex- 
actly to the temperature of the sewage. 
The mean yearly temperature in non- 
industrial cities is generally 53°F. In- 
dustrial sewage commonly raises the 
temperature appreciably. There are 
many cities for which the mean tempera- 
ture of sewage lies between 63 and 68°F. 
A few examples follows: 


F 
St. Gallen, Switzerland 49 
Toronto, Ont. 53 
Chicago (Calumet Plant), II. 53 
Rochester, N. Y. 5“ 
Munich, Germany 54 
Birmingham, England 58 
Essen-Rellinghausen, Germany 59 
Bochum, Germany 61 
Pasadena, Calif. : , 62 
Berlin, Germany 63 
Essen, Germany 65 
Decatur, II. 80 


The temperature of separate sludge- 
digestion tanks follows that of the air; 
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but remains lower during the summ« 
Separate digestion tanks are alway 
colder in middle-latitude and nortbe: 
countries than are two-story tanks. 

By artificial heating, separate diges 
tion tanks can be maintained at about 
68°F., utilizing the heat of combustio 
of the gases of digestion. This, however 
is true only if a sludge of low water con 
tent, for example, sludge from a two 
story tank, is brought with but littk 
sludge liquid into the heated compart 
ment. If a very watery fresh sludge is 
pumped out of settling tanks into a di 
gestion tank, heating becomes far mor 
difficult, because the sludge liquid must 
be heated as well as the sludge. Thi 
volume of sludge that must be warmed 
is often four times as great; either a 


TECHNICAL LIMIT 
OF DIGESTION 





------- COMPLETE 


DIGESTION 


10° 


4 5 6 7 MONTHS 


fourfold quantity of fuel is then required 
cr the tank remains colder and must be 
greatly enlarged. In two-story tanks, 
too, the sludge temperature can be raised 
by heating, but only by about 5°F. 

Besides the mean annual temperature, 
the length of the winter season must be 
taken into consideration, as well as the 
digestion-tank temperature prevailing 
during this season. This is particularly 
noteworthy in the northern American 
cities. 


Mixing or Seeding 


When fresh sludge is pumped into a 
tank it first passes through a long stage 
of acid fermentation, the ripening pe- 
riod, until it develops an alkaline 
methane fermentation. For digestion at 
59° F., five months are required instead 
of the assumed design period of two 
months. In a ripe, deep, two-storied di- 
gestion compartment, seeding is accom- 
plished by natural means, as follows: 
Fresh solids enter continually in small 
quantities, are brought into contact with 











sludge that is carried up by gases 
i thus become seeded or inoculated. 
he design value of 1 cubic foot per cap- 
holds only for such conditions. The 
value is applicable also to sepa- 
te digestion tanks of great depth that 
re provided with artificial mixing (seed- 
¢) in the influent conduit. Where 
ere is little or no mixing, the tank 
ist be made up to 2% times as large, 
pending upon the details of design. 
In digestion chambers in which the 
mperature sinks in winter to the 
cinity of 43°F., gasification ceases and 
th it natural seeding. The alkaline 
idge remains inert at the bottom and 
the fresh solids deposit upon it and un- 
lergo acid fermentation. Every spring, 


me 
Lit 


ith rising temperatures, such tanks 
must go through the entire ripening 
process. This fact explains the foaming 
of many digestion chambers in the 
northerly parts of the United States, 
specially in cities without industrial 
sewage. Artificial heating is the best 
remedy. The least that should be done 


to avoid trouble is to heat one of the di- 
gestion chambers during the winter so 
that alkaline sludge obtained 
hich be introduced into the re- 
ining chambers for seeding purposes. 


Old alkaline sludge 


good 1s 


can 


is of greater value in 


vercoming acid fermentation than is 
form of “liming.” 
Souring 
It is of great account whether the 


sludge 


reaches the digestion chamber in 
fresh condition or whether it has al- 
ready passed into undesirable acid fer- 
mentation, which can be overcome only 

th difficultv and of time 


1oss 
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design value of 1 cubic foot per capita For poorly ut n ments the 
presupposes that the solids (as is the design value mus rrespondingly in- 
case in two-story tanks) fall continu- creas 
ously, in fresh condition and in smallest Special Allowances 
quantities into the digestion compart- Every digestion tank must be able t 
ment so that every particle of sludge is stand certain fl tions in sludge lev« 
seized, before it can pass into acid fer- beca ise, lor example ess sludge can be 
mentation, by the methane fermenta- drawn in winter than in summer. This 
tion that is active in the tank. This common equalizing capacity is included 
requirement is commonly not met by in the design value of 1 cubic foot per 
separate sludge-digestion tanks. If the capita. In the northern portions of th 
solids have remained in settling cham- United States, however, the long dura 
bers or in small collecting compartments tion of winter requires that a spe¢ 
for only a day, they have already be- lowance be made. Small plants (for less 
come acid. The digestion compartment than 5,000 people) must receive an a 


must then be doubled in size. Mixing 
with old sludge in a 1:1 proportion is 
not sufficient to offset souring. Greater 
proportions, of about 4:1, will have to 
be used. Frequent liming of the sludge 
will reduce the disadvantages of souring 
Sludge Liquid 

tanks which very 
watery fresh sludge is pumped must re- 
additional ¢ pacity 
beyond the design value of 1 cubic foot 
th it 


quantity ol 


Digestion into 


ceive an allowance 
per capita in order to offset the fact 
time ipse be 
sludge liquid corres] 


{ ’ rele 
fresh shui 


y 
sus 


must el fore a 
vonding to the daily 
pumpage ol in 
ofi It 


, ’ . . , 
that large quantities of sludge liquid ar 


ec 


has already been pointed 


particularly objectionabl 


re heated 


Utilization of the Tank 


1 


be drawn 


when tanks 


aesign vaiue of i cubie loot per! 
capita presupposes that the compart 
ment is well utilized and that the sludge 
: distributed uniformly in all compart 
ments and in all parts of compartments 


lowance of at least 50 per cent, bec 


they receive less frequent and poorer 
tention than do 


irger ones. For tanks 


in which excess activated sludge is to be 
digested, an additional allowance 100 
per cent is required 
In Germany, design of sludge-diges 
tion tanks aceording to this rocess ol! 
reasoning yields the following erage 
D 
\ es I i 
ecided empe ly 
{ T in re rie 
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DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR JOHNSTOWN, COLO., AND ITS REGION 


Planning a Small Colorado ‘Town 


LANDSCAPI 


ittie citv ol Johnstown, located 
the heart of a rich agricultural 


T: 


section of northern Colorado, is 
guiding its growth by a city plan which 
has not only gained popular support but 
has also FT materially furthered by 
gilts « park land from publie-spirited 
citizens 
Johnstown is only twenty-five years 
old. It is still in the infant stage as a 
city. Its population in 1920 was less 
than 300. Its citizens, however, had the 


courage 


tackle the problem of plan- 
ning for systematically developed and 
attractive city in anticipation of an in- 
flux of population which became assured 
when a sug the district 


gar ol 
it was going to build a 


company 
that 
ind syrup factory. 
radius 
and encircling 
of Greeley, Fort Collins, 
Longmont, and Platteville; 
miles to the south is Denver. 
road to these sur- 
rounding cities were definitely mapped 
out and submitted to the Commissioners 
of the counties of the district. Since the 
town is so located that the roads would 
all converge in its business district, they 
were incorporated into a general regional 
scheme 
Johnstown is 


announced 
large sugar 
Within a 


Johnstown 


miles of 
it, are the 


of twenty 
larger 
Loveland, 
and fifty 
Direct 


cities 


connections 


an agricultural town; 
hence, studies were made for the devel- 
opment of this major resource of the 
district. Recommendations for the dis- 
trict immediately surrounding the town 


By 8. R. DeEBOER 
ARCHITECT AND City PLANNE! 
included such as the subdividing 
oi farming tracts into half-acre and acre 


items 


garden tracts on which fruit, and espe- 
cially small fruits, could be grown 

The town plan includes, primarily, a 
central portion for business. The resi- 
dential section lies west of the business 
district and on a slight slope. Factories 
are mostly located to the south and east, 
and all necessary railroad trackage has 
been set aside in those sections 


Park Land 
The main irrigation canal runs through 


Citizens Donate 
the city between its business district and 
the residential It is proposed 
to develop an ornamental parkway on 
the right-of-way of the canal. The resi- 
dential section has been laid out to con- 
form to the natural contours of the 
ground. Its central point of interest is 
a park, donated by two of the leading 
citizens, which is located on a knoll. A 
series of five residential streets converge 
in this park, with a fountain—also a gift 
to the city—as their focal point. 

At the lower end of the city near the 
business section, another area has been 
donated and is being developed into a 
very attractive park. A smaller down- 
town park also was proposed for the 
business section. This has the character 
of a small-town plaza. It will be faced 
by stores on two sides, a parkway on the 
third side, and, eventually, by the city 
hall on the fourth side. Ground for this 
park was given by another leading 


section. 


DENVER 


CoLo 


Work on Parish Park and Let- 
ford Park (see map), both named for 
their donors, was begun in 1927 and is 
now being pushed rapidly. 

The widening of the present business 
street is proposed, by arcading the store 
buildings. The plan is very simple, and 
will result in the creation of a permanent 
advertising feature, which should help to 
establish Johnstown among the most at- 
tractive towns in the state. 

The city is also considering a plan for 
systematic tree planting. Distinctive 
varieties have been selected for every 
street, and when the plan is carried out 
for the whole city, Johnstown will be one 
of the most scientifically planned cities 
of the West in the matter of street tree 
planting. 

Committees of the town are now 
working with county and state officials 
to create the highway lines shown on 
Johnstown’s regional plan, which defines 
its relationship with the surrounding 
country, just as the city plan defines the 
relations of the different districts to each 
other. The proposed connections will 
reduce the distances to neighboring cities 
materially, and, while aiding Johnstown, 
will also be of great benefit to these cities. 
A more direct connection to Denver is 
indicated on the plan. The Denver City 
Planning Commission in proposing an ex- 
tension of the Denver main north-and- 
south artery now contemplates a traffic 
line that will follow the line planned by 
Johnstown. 


citizen 































































Refuse Incineration at Louisville, Ky. 


By J. L. ESCHRICH 





OUISVILLE’S first garbage de- 
structor began operations the last 
of June, 1927, marking the end 
fa long fight to end the dump nuisance 
Civic organizations for ten years had 
vaged a steady fight to have an appro- 
priation made for some means of 
eliminating dumps 
After a long study of the question, 
the Board of Public Works took tours 
through the East, and again through the 
South, to see various incinerators at 
vork. The principal question considered 
by the Board was whether the reduction 











method or the destructor method should | 
} ied 1 vetting ric oe ’ waste ee a setts 
e used in getting nid of the city waste a. i | ~~ s: | 
\lthough besieged by many persons who — 

EMPTYING A TRAIN OF THREE SIDE-DUMP TRAILERS AT THE INCINERATOR 


vanted to install reduction plants at no 
cost or made some other equally promis- , 


$25: but to date. because of changes in ti | th ety , et eg Five n , 
o fer. the Board decid the - tess - n ! n 
ng offer, the Board decided on the in plans, a total of $170,000 has been spent st iror , , nkering 
CINETELOS. oe on the plant The building is three paneled nstt lesioned t] 7 
Various types were considered. The on , 5 
ne, be stories in height and is 75 x 50 feet i nee 
Heenan plant eventually was chosen as 
irea. The site is in a city storag I st 
being the one best adapted to the needs hic] t | | t 
i vhich is supplied with a railroad switch hic rl 
f Louisville The loeation chosen, 
be ; Approach to the plant is by g 
[wenty-seventh and Lewis Streets, was ’ 
: ramp ng an eight per cent grace 
n a factory and warehouse district, vet Ten, having al ght per es er: I 
sufficiently near to residential areas to ore wet ae Sn nen 
: ( as } »] oO sto r t iS yal 
prove a nuisance should the least odor ae “7 “we alr ygragenalher 
rr } const iction ach toad is welghe 
escape The location is in the geo- ‘O?8! ' “ 
1 iutomatn scales S it enters the ! ( 
gl iphical center of the western half of ld : ; . 
building ‘ 
the city. It was planned to erect a a 
second plant in the eastern section and fhe second floor of the incinerator is 5 ' oy 
later to build a third destructor in the he charging floor, and the lower floor 
rapidly growing southern section. is the furnace room proper. An office !g doors to prevent an inrus! 
The contract for the destructor was lor the superintendent has peen supplied I Che sn-] iso 1s netY 
let in the early autumn of 1926. Then 0©n the top floor. Shower-baths and 4s to preclude leakage ot 
followed one of the wettest autumns on lockers have been provided for the ‘ . 
record, and delay was caused in the workers Furnace Construction 
excavation for the plant. The spring Each furnace is of the Heenan system rhe interior the furnace consists 
ilso was one of constant rains, and all top feed, mutual assistance cell, high tour grates 1 lorm one contimuous 
work suffered as a result. The low bid, temperature type. It is substantially grate, and each is divided from the ad 
that of the Henry Bickel Co., was $146,- braced and buck-stayed, bonded and joining by r or plate which sepa 
rates the reas i ells sutheientiv§ te 
divide the clinker and to prevent the 


drawing of unburned material from the 
idjoining grate. Each cell has its ash 
pit separated from the adjoining pit by 
brick walls {ir to support combustion 
is introduced at the rear of each ash 
pit through a specially designed valve 
This valve is operated from the fur- 


nace front \ drying-hearth is located 
t the rear of the grates It is 2 
nches wide and extends the full length 


of the furnace The hot air duct which 
receives thy r from the preheater is 


beneath this hearth 





Every protection for proper combus- 





tion is provided in the furnaces, which 
contain no novel ideas as compared with 
other Heenan installations (Complete 
baffling is accomplished and the thor- 
ough mixing of gases to obtain the high- 
est possible I 


legree Of combustion 1s ot 














VIEW OF THE FURNACE FRONT IN THE LOUISVILLE REFUSE INCINERATOR tained 
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ARRANGEMENT OF FORCED DRAFT FAN 
IN THE LOUISVILLE INCINERATOR 


Charging 
The rnaces are charged by means 0 
containers into which the refuse 1s raked 
om the storage bins. Each is of steel 


has a capacity of approximately 18 
The bottoms of these con- 


taine! re formed by flap-floors. The 
remo\ the furnace cover and dis- 
charge the material into the furnaces 
vnehronous by means of 
per mple mechanical device where 


nks attached to the flap-doors 
| ners are operated bv levers 


the cover The op ration ol 


remo nd discharge is performed by 

] ] 
meal tomatic air cylinders worked 
by nveniently controlled levers 


Preheaters for Air 


(a rom the flues flows directly into 
the chu ey, OTF a portion ol the gas 
may be by-passed through the pre 


heater, where air to support combus 
tion may be heated when necessary by 


means of waste gases By-pass contro! 
is provided for by the use of three damp- 
ers This arrangement allows the pre 
heater to be tsolated for repairs or clean 
ing without stopping the furnace 


The preheater consists of 112 cast 


; 


iron tubes of 3- 14- 16-inch inside diam 
eter set in cast iron bottom and top 
plates and gasketed and packed with 
putty to prevent leakage. The 
whole is encased in steel plates, forming 


asbestos 


an airtight unit. The cast iron plates are 
strongly reinforced, and ample arrange- 
ment is made for expansion and contrac- 
tion. The brick structure above the pre- 
heater is roofed over with cast iron re- 
movable plates of a size easily handled 
The plates may be removed wholly or 
in part when cleaning the tubes. The 
hot gases pass downward in accordance 
with the standard practice. 

Forced draft is provided, the air be- 
ing taken from the charging floor and 
from the top of the stoking room. The 
air is delivered at 44-inch static pres- 
sure. It is admitted to each pit by an 
independent air valve of the butterfly 
type, which is controlled by a rod lever 
operating the valve. The rod extends 
to the front of the furnace and is con- 
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veniently located for the manipulation 
. r ; rime : f ‘ . 
of the stoker. The compressor for fur- 


nishing the power for the air cylinders 


is powered by a 10-hp. motor. The fans 
supplying the forced draft have 25-hy 
motors 
Recording Instruments 
Recording instruments consist of 
pyrometer outfits for the chimney and 


combustion chambers, recording gas 
actuated thermometers for preheated 
air ducts, outside air thermometer, panel 
draft gages for forced draft, and port- 
able draft gage outfit for ash pits flues 
and chimney The chimney also has a 
CO: recorder. The recording instru- 
ments are encased in a glass-front cab- 
The chimney 
is 150 feet in height, and 8 feet 6 inches 
in diameter. 


inet on the stoking floor 


Operation and Costs 

No additional fuel other than 
bage collected Is ever used in the in 
The plant is made up of tw: 
inits, each with a guaranteed capacity 
of 50 tons a day of 10 hours. It has 


been operat 


ro 
ii 


cinerator 


ed frequently in excess ol 


that amount The personnel estimated 


as being sufficient to operate was 
1 superintendent, weight clerk, _fiv 
charging men, five stokers and two ash 
men. However, in practice this was 
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found to be too low an estimate, and ¢ 
crews, while fluctuating as to numl 
have averaged more than the estima: 

The actual cost of burning the ¢ 
bage approaches $1 a ton. This is 
ng cut somewhat, and it is being 

ted whether all operations should n 
be made automatic as far as possib 
The shoveling of the garbage from 
storage bins to the chargers is expr 
sive, and the removal of unburnal 
material also has been found to be cost 

{s a result of the first experience wit 
in inemerator, the Board of Publ 
Works has decided that it would b. 
more economical to construct an incinge 
rator where all steps are automatic 
possible, and that the plant should bi 
kept running twenty-four hours. 

The present building is constructed « 
common brick, reinforced concrete col 
umns, tile and concrete floor, mill typ 
Stairways are of iron, all sash is « 
steel glazed with wire glass. The roo 
trusses are of structural steel, the roc 
proper being of tile. 

The plant has proved Satislactory ex 
cept for the points noted above. The 
furnaces have given entire satisiactio! 
ind have more than justified the prom 
ises of their designers. Not a singk 
complaint of bad odors has been lodged 
with the Board as a result of the opera 
tions of the plant. 


Pulverized Coal as Fuel for Pumping-Stations and 


P. wer 


MPROVEMENTS in methods of gen- 

erating power from coal include on thi 
one hand the 
turbines, et 


design of better boilers, 
ind on the other the treat- 
ment of the coal itself Such treatment 
may be chemical, as in the production of 
coke, gas and by -produc ts, or physical, as 
in the pulverization of the coal, leaving 
it otherwise in its raw state. The latter 
process is coming into increased use, many 
large installations having been made. Its 
advantages are given in the following ex- 
cerpt from “Pumping Station Practice,” 
by F. W. Dean, consulting engineer, Bos- 
ton, Mass., a comprehensive paper on the 
performance of boilers and pumping- 
engines, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of various types, presented be- 
fore the New England Water Works As- 
sociation : 

“The most perfect means of burning 
coal is by pulverization and blowing it 
into an empty furnace. By its use a 
boiler can be made to respond to de- 
mands for steam much more quickly than 
by other means, as when the coal supply 
is increased it burns instantly, and when 
it is reduced the effect is instantaneous. 
When the time arrives for stopping the 
fire, the coal is shut off from the pul- 
verizer and the machine is stopped. No 
coal is required for banking, but if the 
boiler is required to be started, it can be 
more quickly done than by other methods 


-Plants 


of burning. The coke in the ash is less 
than by any other means of firing. 

“On account of the ease and quickness 
of adjustment of the air to the fuel, and 
their intimate mixture, better economy 
can be maintained than by any other 
means, and the ease of adjusting th« 
amount of coal to the requirements pre- 
vents waste. Both the coal and air supply 
can be automatically regulated by th 
steam flow. 

“The air-cooled boiler setting is well 
adapted to pulverized coal, as the hot air 
can be used for driving the coal through 
the pulverizer and thus drying it, and by 
blowing it into the burner, which aids 
combustion and shortens the flame. 

“Pulverization is the best means of 
burning inferior coal, and little, if any, 
is too poor to be burnt in this way. Coal 
that contains so much sulphur that it 
cannot be used on hand grates or stokers, 
can be consumed, if pulverized, without 
difficulty; likewise, very high volatile coal 
which interferes with stoker performance 
ean be burnt with equal facility. Any 
kind of coal can be burnt without smoke. 

“Pulverized coal has passed the ex- 
perimental stage, and nobody should hes- 
itate to use it on the ground that it has 
not. Small improvements will constantly 
be made, as in other things. Burners 


need these slight improvements more than 
other parts.” 
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The Shop and Garage of the Akron 


Water Department 


ENGINEER, BUREAU 0! 


HE original lot for the water- 
works shop and garage of the 
Bureau of Water Supply of Akron 
is purchased for $45,000 in 1919 and 
tained approximately 6 acres. The 
second purchase, which gave consider- 
ble additional track space in the rear 
nd access to both Hedden Avenue and 
Spicer Street, contained about 2 acres 
nd was purchased for $14,000. Ap- 
proximately $25,000 was paid for grad- 
ng, track laying, etc., which makes the 
total investment about $85,000 
The westerly portion of the lot, in- 
cluding one spur of the siding, is leased 
to the Division of Highways for $2,200 a 
vear, and the cost of that portion of the 
siding on the railroad property, amount- 
ng to about $1,000, has been returned 
to the Bureau of Water Supply in refund 
for full ear deliveries since its installa- 
tion. There is a street frontage of 410 
feet and approximately 2,000 feet of side 
track in the entire area. It is planned to 
build a retaining wall to support the 
adjoining lots and a roadway along the 
east side as an access road to the store 
yards in the rear 


Design of Building 

Considerable study was given to the 
most desirable development of this prop- 
erty. About a dozen different schemes 
were worked out. These covered almost 
every conceivable arrangement and lay- 
out of buildings from a double-deck in- 
dlividual-stall garage with separate build- 
ings for shop and offices, to the one 
structure combining all activities of the 
construction and operation divisions that 
was finally determined upon. 

Credit for bringing these diversified 
plans and suggestions together in the 
final structure, which is believed to be a 
model of convenience for water-works 


By H. L NEWHALL 
WATER 


SuPPLY, AKRON 


OHIO 




















THE GARAGE OF THE AKRON WATER-WORKS DEPARTMENT, DESCRIBED IN THE 
ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 


purposes in a city of around 250,000 
population, is due to M. P. Tucker, Su- 
perintendent, Bureau of Water, and to 
Good and Wagner, Akron architects, who 
drew the plans and supervised the con- 
struction. 
Construction 

The complete building, which is 210 x 
165 feet, was constructed under one con- 
at a cost of $174,612.75. Work was 
started in July, 1926, and the building 
was dedicated by a city employees’ dance 
in December, 1926. The foundations for 
the main building and the westerly | 
tion were in shale rock, the garage por- 
tion being on hard clay ground 


tract 


OT- 


Offices 


The main office of the Maintenance 
Division is located on the first floor, and 
a man is constantly on duty at the 
switchboard and at other work, work- 


ing three 8-hour shifts. 

Office and locker space for the con- 
struction and field engineering forces of 
the entire department, with ample room 








THE STORAGE YARD OF THE AKRON WATER-WORKS DEPARTMENT 
































































for enlargement, is pro\ 
ind second floors. In addition, particu- 
the field forees of the Sewer 
There are 


n the se 


way Divisions two complete 
floor, with a 


ym for the | 


, 
lavatories ( ond 


toilet and wash ro iborers 
the 


front of the basement, 
stairways from the basement 
second floor 


Meter Testing, Repair and Reading 


the first floor 


meter 


The southwest corner of 
given over to the testing and 
ol 


this 


repair divisions. The si 
this division also has 


iperintendent 
his office on 
floor, and an interior room 26 feet square 
gives ample space ior tables for sorting 
meter readers’ cards and for the con- 
venience of the readers when not in the 


held 


Stock Room and Warehouse 


A 10-foot wood block floored un 
ered platform extends along 75 per cent 
of the west side of the building, and five 
can be unloaded along this plat- 
lorm at one time 

Automobile parts and other light ma- 
terials are stored on the first floor, which 
is easy of access to the field cars and 
the garage, while valves, pipe and other 
heavier materials go from the cars di- 
rect to the warerooms in the 
where an ov 


OV- 


cars 


basement, 
rhead crane gives access to 


all parts of that floor. This is of great 
convenience in loading hydrants, valves 
and other heavy materials direct to 


trucks and moving lead pipe to and from 
the service shop 
Garage and Shop 


The shop, which is 52 feet square, is 
equipped with a 2-ton hand-operated 








Store Yard n alley parauei to and 60 feet from tl 
{ th PY center line of the siding, which may 
na i complete DIaCcCKSMItn he vard hout 60 we raded ‘ 
1 from tl tore g ised for an additional switch track 
separated trom tne store- | has been cut t neh rrace 














sin siteien sail’ lies * a eofill ge sien serail desired. It now gives room ior t 
“haw pf menligteaeaes ae et ee ee ee Oe operation of the crane 
a sete slposnars 9 tegen ping to The ungraded portion of the yard 
columns aré ed af ye ICS 7 7 —_" — : , ised for the storage of large size pip 
os oe — Sales Shag ‘ na nttings and as a cleaning yard fi 
wag Fa: ne 8h ee Oe Ar” ee pipe. There is at present 
b Barrett specif rehous nich | tates check Ol at stock some 10-inch pipe which was sa 
aodina —eer pase one ; CGSRWayS S50 Srrangee oe ged early in 1927. This main has beer 
a = Coeeren shenreutie "i perat ine cram ee service since 1873 and as soon Aas lif 
r Le oe a a _ ¢leaned and painted it is put back int 
mpre r ol oo cubie feet per mu Pines are ed on 4 x 4 Nn rough § geryies 
a ” wPegiianter timber s ers, | ked by 2 x 2 x 4-inch As the needs of the Bureau of Water 
. in We Dasement, suppuce eages hd tiers are carried t i height Supply increase, the rear lots can be de 
junds pressure anc’ water 18 of 10 or 12 feet, as the Browning crawler y, loped for the storage of twelve or fif 
the stand oF each column. crane is used in the yard to u1 ‘pipe teen hundred tons of additional pipe 
wu cross the entire length of the from cars and in loading pipe from piles The entire yard is fenced and gated, and 
ys thn a agents; sar “a o trucks as needed on the work. Piles 4 watchman makes hourly rounds dur- 
a se en — ire made 45 feet long and set at right ing the night and when the stock clerk 
eS ee ngles to the tracks to facilitate han- or his assistants are not present 
ng 
Oil Room When a Oe ee ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—] per read befor 
-<esall = —~ = — = Central States Sectior Arne n Wate Work 
g the rear stairway adjacent es Vi e extended in lines leaving 4 tion 
he room, there is a tank and oil : : 
) m which is arranged to store Large Square Lanterns Light Los Angeles Street 
sed, and the overhead Ww" SHIRE BOULEVARD, Los An- midnight and the smaller lamps fron 
ossible to drain barrels geles, Calif.. sometimes called the midnight until davlight. when traffic o1 
evi inks. Drip pans «fifth Avenue of the Pacific Coast,” is the street will be so light as not to req 
e the handling of the o g 1 unique installation s much illumination 
convenk pecially designed Approximately 400 of the new lights 
by of the Gener t have been installed 120 feet apart or 
Gasoline System ( laboratory ither side of the street The poles are 
ol | : re 1 bronze-sprayed cast iron and the lal 
5 - cylinarical steel tank irger that ! evel elore g | ) terns of cast bronze In accordance wit 
8,900 g pacity each, set at the his type « rvice They ge y the general popular vogue in Southern 
concrete saadies I tangular in sl nd 7 California of using the Spanish renai 
e rear ( e garage f t h, and are mounted oles so sunce design for much of its street archi- 
r hyai s ply S ‘ he light center 22 DOVE tecture, Mr. Gosling has followed this style 
! ites t S rh s svs In each lantern wi be two n the design of the lanterns and stand- 
vy water pressure of q ‘ncandescer I one 2,500 ndle- rds An outstanding feature is the usé 
a tela ae Rises ower and the other 600 candlepower if caryatids to support the cornice of the 
bei gi : A double wiring circuit w it lantern at the four corners, while th 
¢ ch measures the ossible to operate either lamp s tely Los Angeles rose is used as a motif 
very accurate x both together It is intended t é he conventional decorations of the « 
thr igh . ( brighter la s fror | S 
( ry { y rel cea 
Ihi¢ Che 0 re 
ree es 
lool and Work Rooms 
| ne I n rt ol 
rate e rooms 
ed rpente! 
shop and the remainder for storage o 
nd re r work. A 15 
2 the northwest corner 
( seme! s used as a unt shop 
rucks 
Boiler Room and Coal Storage 





Che entir ulding is heated by a 
f c sl I er located north of the 
center on the west wall of the basement, 
ind the h ter for automobile wash- 
ind 1 t purposes 1s furnished by 
two Ruud continuous gas water heaters 


in this 1 I Che adjacent coal room 





is capable holding two cars of coal, 
and this is delivered directly from bot- 
tom-dump cars set on the siding. 


; ‘ 





THE FOUR-PANEL STREET-LIGHTING LANTERNS ON WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, 
LOS ANGELES 











Clarification of Catskill Water-Supply 
by Coagulation and Sedimentation 


CHIEF ENGINEER, 
WO watersheds in the Catskill 
Mountains supply the water for 
the Catskill system of the New 

York City water-supply. Each of these 

watersheds contains numerous steep clay 

hanks, which are eroded when flood flow 
occurs, and for periods of a few hours to 

a few days raise the turbidity from a 

normal of below 5 p.p.m. to several hun- 

dred. The Schoharie Creek watershed 
contains 314 square miles, and its flow 

‘s collected in a 20,000-million-gallon 

reservoir, from which the water is de- 

livered through an 18-mile tunnel into 

Esopus Creek. This tunnel has a ca- 

pacity of about 650 mg.d. The Esopus 

watershed has an area of 257 square 
miles, and delivers its yield into the 

Ashokan reservoir, which has a storage 

capacity of 130,500 mg. The Ashokan 

reservoir is divided into two basins 
known as the west and east basins, and 
having storage capacities of 48,300 mg 
and 82.200 mg. respectively. Virtually 
all the water that reaches the east basin 
must first pass through the west basin. 

A single aqueduct 75 miles long and with 

a capacity of 630 mg.d. delivers the 

water to Kensico reservoir, which has an 

available capacity of 30,900 mg. and a 

total content ol about 38,000 m.g. The 

shape of this reservoir is such that the 
storage capacity between the points of 

is about 8,000 m.g., 
and the distance about 21% miles. The 
estimated time required for the water 
to pass through the Kensico reservoir 1s 


inflow and outflow 


two weeks 

After the the 
reservoir it travels in an aqueduct about 
14 miles before it reaches the city line. 
The Hillview distribution or equalizing 
reservoir of 900 mg. capacity is just 
north of the city line. From this reser- 
voir a tunnel delivers the water to the 
city mains, with the further terminus of 
the tunnel at shaft 23 in Brooklyn, 17 
miles from Hillview. When the Catskill 
system was built, land was secured for a 
filter plant to be located between Ken- 
sico and Hillview reservoirs, but this 
plant was not built. At Pleasantville, 
three miles upstream from Kensico res- 
ervoir, an alum treatment plant was 
built, so that alum could be introduced 
at this point and sedimentation take 
place in Kensico reservoir. 


water leaves Kensico 


Cause of High Turbidity 


The Gilboa dam, which forms the 
Schoharie reservoir, was first available 


BurEAU OF WATER-SUPPLY, DEPARTMENT OI 


By WILLIAM W. BRUSH 
WATER-SUPPLY 


for storage of water in July, 1926. On 
November 15-16, 1926, the heaviest flow 
recorded in over twenty years was caused 
by a rainfall that iveraged 040.05 inehe 
in the Schoharie and 4.37 inches in the 
Esopus watershed, was 
about 10 inches at 
\ ide between the 


the clay b inks were 


and 


points along the d 


prob ibly 


W itersheds whe re 


most numerous \t 





Treatment to Reduce 
Turbidity 

The Catskill water-supply system 
was brought into general use for 
the city of New York early in 1917. 
and for nearly ten years the water 
as delivered to the city was 
enough in turbidity to make clari- 
fication treatment unnecessary. In 
December, 1926, a combination of 
very low storage reservoir level with 
a flood-flow runoff raised the tur- 
bidity to such an extent that an 
alum and ash traatment 
required, which was continued for 
nearly six months. The method of 
introduction of the alum and 
ash, and the subsequent removal of 
the alum and turbidity are of inter- 
est because of the plan followed. the 
results secured, and the 
volume of water treated. 


low 


soda was 


very large 











Schoharie res- 
and the 


18,847 


storm the 
practically 
Esopus reservoir contents were at 
which was the 
recorded 1917, when 
The 


in one 


the time of th 
ervolr was empty 


m.g., virtually 


owest 


point since before 
the Catskill system was first used 
Schoharie reservoir 
day, representing a gain in 
11,220 m.g., 
tents ol 
reservoir incre 


28.701 mg 


I ised 52 leet 
contents ol 
ind in three days the con 
the Ashokan 
12,059 m.g. to 
The water was brick-red in 
color and showed a turbidity of about 
120 p.pm. The draft 
the east where 
clear, but’ by December § this clear water 
was exhausted, and simultaneously tur- 
bid water began to flow into the east 
basin. Under these turbid 
water had to be delivered into the aqui 
duct. 


the west basin of 


ised from 


was changed t 


basin, the water was 


conditions 


Amount of Turbidity 
Laboratory tests of the turbid water 


showed the following turbidity: 


te] 


turbidity 


ssing 


\ micro- 


showed 


the 
0.0002 to 0.001 

i table [he 
Works Prae 


this size would tak 


m.m 
M il 


ticies ol 


Irom 2 days 


to about 200 
particles were 
this 


is the reasor 


motion sul 


(Ashokan 


] 


would not 


Y Y 
rese¢ 


several m 
treatment 
Water 


Treatment of the 


into the 


uum 


ormed 
ind there 
imount ted ussoived and 
tory MIxé 
reached Kens 


were 


| 


consider “| 


1 
taken at 


2 000 fe 


} 
cn 


Results of 


Treatment 
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2 h 
6—7 " Ker 
At eff a 13.000 
it Kens 
27—At t 23, Brook 
Early in February the turbidity had 
opped to 2 p.p.m. at the effluent point 
though at that time the raw water 
howed 55 p.p.m. at Pleasantville. In 


February vith a more accurate m ichine 
to record weight of alum delivered into 

ind with a turbidity be 
W dose of alum was reduced to 
(.9-grain and then to 0.8-grain. When 
the turbidity reached 20, the dose was 
reduced to 0.6-grain, and with a turbidit) 
of about 10 it was found that 0.5 gra 

is sufficient The treatment ws 
topped on May 28, 1927. The max 
mum treatment required about 44 tons 
id 22 tons of soda ash to 


fed into the aqueduct each 24 hours 


Use of Soda Ash 

The Catskill water is very soft, having 
a hardness of about 18 p.p.m., and has a 
low hydrogen ion value, which is usually 
between 63 and 6.7, thus giving a 
slightly acid water. The addition of the 
alum increased the acidity, and in the 
early part of January the hydrogen ton 
content fell to 6.1, and a noticeable in- 
crease in the complaints of “dirty water” 
was recorded. It had been expected that 
soda ash, that 1s, carbonate of soda, 
would be added when the alum was used 
but none was available until December 
21, 1926. The water that had previously 
been treated was therefore lowered in its 
hvdrogen ion content below normal, and 
increased the amount cf iron oxide 
brought into solution from the piping 
svstem. When soda ash was secured, it 
was added at the rate of about 0.5-grain 
per gallon, and the hydrogen ion con- 
tent increased to 6.5 in February and 
reached 7.0 in April. The soda ash was 
introduced into the aqueduct at Ashokan 
reservoir, the proper quantity being 
dumped from a bag by one man at in- 
tervals of about two minutes. Tests 
showed that this simple method gave a 
thorough mixture with the water before 
it reached the Pleasantville plant 75 
miles away 


Record of Turbidity in Ashokan 


The turbidity of the water in Ashokan 
reservoir remained high throughout the 
winter and early spring, and it was not 
until the latter part of April that the 
turbidity in the east basin dropped be- 
low 20. The very turbid water was de- 
livered into the east basin during De- 
cember and up to the middle of January 
From that time until the middle of 
March there was practically no inflow 
into this basin, but the turbidity re- 
mained high, being approximately 25 at 
the end of this period. Between the 
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middle of March and the end of May 
there was a substantial increase in the 
quantity of water stored in the reservoir, 
the water-level rising during this period 
The final clearing-up of 
the water in the east basin occurred 
during the last two weeks in May, when 
the turbidity dropped from approxi- 
mately 12 to 4. The striation of the 
water occurred about the middle of 
May, and the difference in tempera- 
ture between the top and bottom levels 
increased quite rapidly thereafter, being 
4 degrees on May 23 and 8 degrees on 
May 31. It is uncertain as to the cause 
of the final rapid reduction in turbidity. 


some 50 teet 


Condition of Alum Floc in Kensico 
Reservoir 

Some question has been raised as to 
the condition of the alum after it settled 
with the clay to the bottom of the 
The possibility of 
this material coming again into suspen- 
sion in the water would be very disturb- 
ing if there was any indication of such 
action in the future. To date there has 
been no evidence that the alum and clay 
will not permanently stay on the bot- 
tom. When it has been stirred up it 
quickly settles again, and it would seem 
very unlikely that the overturning of 
the water due to temperature changes 
would move this material. It is, how- 
ever, too soon to make a positive state- 
ment on this subject 


Kensico reservoir 


Cost of Treatment 


The alum treatment was commenced 
on December 9, 1926, and stopped o1 
May 28, 1927. The soda ash treatment 
was started on December 21, 1926, and 
‘eased on June 3, 1927. The cost for 
alum treatment was: 


4.635 tons alum $145,290 
Hauling alum from R.R. siding 
plant 6,77. 
Labor for handling alum at plant 5,640 
$157,703 
( from sale of alum bags 1,775 
Net cost of alum treatment $155,928 


The cost for soda ash treatment was 





2.671 tons soda ash $77 387 
Handling the soda ash, includ- 
ing unloading, hauling, storing 
nd delivery into the aqueduct 7,900 
$85,287 
Credit from sale of empty bags 1,500 
Net cost $83 787 


During the period that the Catskill 
water was treated, the consumption of 
water from the Catskill system was 93,- 
243 m.g.. The resultant cost per million 
gallons treated was, in round figures, 
$2.60. There are approximately 4,000,- 
000 people who receive their water- 
supply from the Catskill system, and the 
cost per person amounted to about six 
cents for nearly six months’ treatment. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
New England Water Works Association. 


Garbage Feeding of Swine in Florida 


 iperaeerng the feeding of garbage to 

swine is a profitable enterprise has 
been a topic for much discussion among 
public officials having to do with city gar- 
buge disposal as well as among hog feed- 
ers. The following report from a rep- 
resentative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is of interest. 

Located about four miles south of Largo. 
Pinallis County, Fla., a garbage-feeding 
ranch has been in operation since Sep- 
tember, 1924. It was started on a com- 
paratively small scale with a herd of 
grade and scrub stock hogs to be fed ex- 
ciusively on garbage collected from the 
city of St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The place was considered infected with 
hog cholera, as the previous owner had 
lost some hogs from this disease the sea- 
son before and no attempt had been made 
to get rid of the infection. All hogs put 
on the place were treated with serum and 
virus. 

For the first few months no facilities 
for feeding the garbage were provided 
It was simply dumped on the ground and 
the hogs were allowed to dispose of it as 
they pleased. Considerable loss was ex- 
perienced during this period from para- 
sitic infection, poisoning, sand accumula- 
tion, ete. During a visit to treat some of 
the hogs, it was suggested that a feeding 
hole of concrete be provided, with a curb 
and fence so as to make it possible to 
feed separately the grown hogs, the shoats, 


and the pigs. This suggestion was ac- 
cepted and a small concrete feeding floor 
was constructed. About a month later 
a very noticeable change in the condition 
of the hogs was found and the owner was 
highly pleased. 

After definitely determining that it was 
possible to feed and raise hogs success- 
fully on garbage when properly handled, 
this ranch introduced pure-bred Hamp- 
shire stock and from a small scrub herd 
developed a herd of about one thousand 
head of good hogs which is attracting at- 
tention, winning blue ribbons at fairs, and 
returning good profits to the owner. To 
emphasis the last statement—$14.960 
worth of hogs were marketed from the 
garbage-feeding ranch in 1926. The ranch 
exhibited at the South Florida Fair at 
Tampa in February a carload lot of pure- 
bred and graded Hampshire barrows av- 
eraging 270 pounds, strictly garbage-fed, 
which compared favorably with corn-fed 
hogs 





Refuse Disposal 

In The Municipal Index for 1928 
(pages 556-560) the subject of the 
collection and disposal of garbage, 
ashes and rubish is comprehensively 
and definitely dealt with by H. Bur- 
dett Cleveland, consulting engineer, 
of New York. 

















Why Cities Need Geodetic and 
‘Topographic Surveys 
By R. H. RANDALL 


rwrHE business of the modern city 
falls readily into two classifica- 
tions, the operation of existing 
facilities, and planning for future needs 
by the extension of these as the com-_ sions 
munity’s growth and development shall design 
require Both of these functions, opera- trol ol 
tion and planning, can be properly per- 
formed only with an idequate basis of Such 
nformation as to all relevant facts and cal framework 
conditions. Foremost among these are once properly art 
] 


the facts concerning the land, 3 Slope ically provide lor 


ind characteristics, and the properties ments of cit 


ind improvements laid out upon it. For 


Since land is the only thing a city has to 
build itself upon, an inventory of the 
physical facts concerning land and its 
occupation is of fundamental and prime n consider 
importance survey, it 
It is the 


1 


urpose of the citv survev to tion may 
provide this sort of inventory Few preparation fo 


I 
communities begin their existence with lying or developmer 
adequate or sutheiently aecurate survey ingly, the central portion 
information At the time of original where opportunity for constructive or 
settlement of most American cities, land nal planning is relatively small, may 
was cheap and the methods of measuring provided with onl are minim 
it were crude. With the increase in land 
values, better surveys have been de- 
manded. In the older cities of Europe, 
it has long been the custom to have com- 
plete and precise knowledge: of the meas- 
urement of every street and block, of 
every individual lot, and of the topog- 
graphy of the entire region. Progressive 
cities here are equipping themselves with 
like information. Eventually all will 
have it, for it is simply too costly to at- 
tempt to transact public business with- 
out this fundamental basis of ordinary, 
essential facts. Sometimes this is secured 
by a slow, piecemeal process, through the 
years, and sometimes by the more busi- 
nesslike and much less expensive whole- 
sale survey. 
Planning in its most profitable mean- 
ing can usually be undertaken only in 
the unbuilt or development areas imme- 
diately adjacent to and surrounding the 
present city. Here opportunity exists 
to plan the city of the future in accord- 
ance with the advantages offered by 
topography, drainage and other natu- 
ral conditions. The planning that is 
usually done in the built-up areas is 
practically always remedial, and might 
best be called replanning. 
Cities grow by accretion, that is, by 
the addition of new allotments or sub- 
divisions. The control of the design and 
development of subdivisions is very 
much the public’s business. In accord- 
ance with the obvious need of such con- 
trol to protect both community and in- 
dividual interests, the National Asso- SURVEY MAP OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, SHOWING TRIANGULATION 
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maj re constructed Subdivisions 
ma ‘ required to coordimate their 
property corner monuments with the 
precisely located and monumented 
points of this survey, so that the final 
result is the building-up of an 
irate and complete property map in 
vhat are now the newer portions ol the 
city ind this may be done at no cost to 
the publie beyond the establishment of 


the monuments furnished by the geodetic 
urvey. By the use of the geodetic sur- 


vey data all of the future engineering 
survevs of the district can be controlled 
ind utilized progressively, building up a 
sting basis of property and other engi- 
neering intormation of an accuracy sul- 
ent for time and which it is not 
isible t ecumulate without this cor- 


relating agency. The maps of the topo- 
graphic survey are used to lay out 
streets, to establish their grades and all 
other improvements. The use of these 
maps obviates almost entirely the ne- 
cessity of making preliminary surveys; 
for the exact location of, for mstance, 
proposed streets, and the amounts of 
excavation necessary to build them, can 
readily and accurately be determined 
from them. Upon the maps of the topo- 
graphic survey the community’s plan- 
ning may proceed upon a sure knowledge 


] 
| 


of all the facts. 


Eprroria Notre.—Reports on geodetic and topo 


graphic surveys of the cities of Columbus, Ohio, 
nd Greensboro, N. C., copies of which are avail- 
le to readers of Tue American City, are men 
med in the department of Municipal and Civic 

Publications the Ay issue, page 185 


School Officials Cooperate with Highway 
Education Board in Annual Safety Contest 


ind le ssons on street ind rail- 


( )' FERING $6,500 in prizes for the best 


the Highway Education Board 
Willard Building, Washington, D. ¢ is 


nnouncing to the schools the innual 
tv contest open to elementar\ school 
ils and elementary school teachers of 
} 
1} year, pu] ils are to write essays of 


500 wor length on the subject, “Why 
We Have nd Practice Traffic Rules.” 
Peache re given the subject, “Ob- 

clives I Methods of Education in 
Street and Highway Safety,” on which 
they I isked to prepare | ractical les- 
sons for use, not alone in their own class- 
room but by other teachers in the class- 
rooms of the nation as well. Pupils of 


the fifth, sixth, seventh and _ eighth 
grades may compete, and all teachers in 
the eighth and lower grades are eligible 

irticipants 

Each state and territory is entitled to 
one first prize and one second prize. The 
1 gold medal and a check for 
fifteen dollars; the second award is a 


first prize 1s 


silver medal and a check for ten dollars 


The Moderate Drinker a 


ry*< HAT for the automobile driver one 
I drink may make all the difference be- 
tween safety and disaster is emphasized 
by Robbins B. Stoeckel, Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles of the State of Connecti- 
cut, in his recently issued bulletin (No. 
52) on “The Automobile Criminal.” In 
the section on Intoxication, Commissioner 
Stoeckel says 
The most blameworthy of all motor 
vehicle crimes is that of operating while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
The crime under discussion takes place 
when liquor is combined with driving and 
produces abnormality. The motor vehicle 
as an expression of personality is exceed- 
ingly dangerous if the personality is other 
than normal. As soon as an operator be- 
comes abnormal because of drink, he is 
bound to be rated as a criminal on the 
highway. 


The number of third prizes, bronze medals 
ind checks for five dollars, varies in pro- 
ortion to the elementary school enroll- 
ment. The prizes are distributed through 
the State Department of Education 

The essays which are chosen as best 
from the states are entered in competi- 
tion with each other. The best of these 
mapers earns for the writer a gold watch 
ind a trip to Washington with all ex- 
penses paid, and the second and third na- 
tional awards are handsome gold watches 
of suitable value and design. 


Teachers are not given state prizes, but 
the three lessons chosen as best of all 
those written throughout the nation earn 
for their writers checks in the amount of 
$500, $300 and $200 respectively, and the 
teacher whose lesson is ranked first also 
is invited to come to Washington as the 
Board’s guest 


The third division of the prize money 
is set aside for the travel expenses and 
entertainment of the pupil and teacher 
whose essay and lesson earn national 
honors 


Menace to Public Safety 


“The worst of the situation is the av- 
erage mental attitude toward drink. A 
man who drinks at all usually has abso- 
lute confidence in his ability to safely 
carry any quantity, which he decides him- 
self, and still retain normality, whereas 
it is undoubtedly the fact that even a 
little liquor often upsets the balance and 
normal attitude of mind of many a per- 
son, and affects his operation of a motor 
vehicle unfavorably. Liquor makes some 
persons confident. From other persons 
it takes away confidence and makes them 
doubtful and hesitating. What consti- 
tutes the danger is the change in the 
mental attitude. Liquor does not mix 
with the driving of a motor vehicle. 
People are so differently constituted, and 
their normality is so closely weighed on 
a balance between an average which is 
safe and an extreme which is unsafe, that 


one drink may make all the difference be- 
tween safety and disaster. 

“Some time since there appeared befor 
the writer a gentleman well known for 
his convivial tendencies who had not 
been apprehended, but who wanted ad 
vice as to how he should comport him- 
self, and being advised somewhat along 
the line of the foregoing he said, “Well 
I'll have to teach my wife to drive.” An 
abnormal being is dangerous in traffic, no 
matter how he gets that way and whether 
he is an operator or a pedestrian. Nor- 
mality in this sense means conduct in ac- 
cordance with qualifications which are 
natural as aided by traffic training and 
edueation. As soon as anything whatever 
causes a man to depart from his average 
status, he commences to draw on his 
safety factor. When an automobile man- 
ufacturer makes a motor vehicle, he puts 
into it what is known as the factor of 
safety, meaning that there is a consider- 
thle addition to actual practical neces- 
sity so as to have it on hand to take up 
the slack for those special occasions 
where more and better performance than 
in average is necessary. The safety fac- 
tor in human conduct lies in an apprecia- 
tion of the need for exact everyday ex- 
pression of all those qualities which are 
needed to safely operate a motor vehicle 
in the normal manner. To make the 
mind abnormal in any extent whatever is 
to make danger. 

“This expression of what constitutes 
crime on the highways will be unpopular 
with those who are convinced that they 
ire exceptions, that they can take one or 
more drinks and still be safe, or those who 
rate themselves as possessed of extra- 
ordinary safety factors. It would seem 
that the definition of intoxication as used 
in connection with motor-vehicle opera- 
tion might be more broadly interpreted to 
mean that wherever a man’s operation is 
abnormal by reason of drinking, he is 
within the meaning of the statute under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor, and 
he ought to be charged and punished for 
that offense.” 


Two other offences besides intoxication 
which, in Commissioner Stoeckel’s opinion, 
ought to be classed as crimes, are the 
evading of responsibility by hit-and-run 
drivers, and reckless driving. Minor viola- 
tions of law are also discussed, and the 
statement ends with the recommendation 
that: 


“Those offences committed in connection 
with and through the medium of automo- 
bile driving ought to be graded and segre- 
gated and a differentiation made in accord- 
ance with the intent. If this can be done, 
judges of courts will probably feel the 
seriousness of a charge more than is at 
present the case, and a more careful in- 
vestigation into the evidence will be made. 
Misdemeanors will be handled much as 
they are now for a long time to come. 
Therefore, it will be necessary to keep up 
the morale of the driving public to an ex- 
tent where, without unduly harassing or 
making trouble for any well-intentioned 
man, it will be possible nevertheless to 
make that same man conscious of his many 
obligations.” 
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UFFALO has had 49 years’ experi- 
ence with the laying and mainte- 
nance of sheet asphalt pavement 


B 


he first sheet asphalt pavement was 
id in 1878, and there has been more 
r less of this class of pavement laid 


very year since. The total amount of 
sheet asphalt pavement laid up to Jan- 
rv 1, 1926, was 8,445,780 square yards 
, total original cost of $26,624,451. 
iS. Of this total amount of pavement 
d, there now in existence 1,230,- 
204 square yards which was laid prior 
and 2,100,720 square yards 
vhich was laid prior to 1907. A total 
2,307,847 square yards of asphalt 
ivement laid since 1878 has been taken 
ip and replaced. The of re- 
noval were deterioration, requiring re- 
aving, taken over by the street-railway 
ompany when tracks were laid in the 
grade-crossing elimination, etc. 


18 


to 1897, 


causes 


street, 


Concrete Bases 


Most of this pavement was laid on a 
§-inch conerete base. Natural cement 
was used up to 1903, since which time 
portland cement concrete has been used. 
Because of traffic conditions, it was con- 
sidered advisable to change the thick- 
ness of the base from 6 to 8 inches, 
and since January, 1926, 8-inch port- 
land cement concrete base has been used 
under all streets, and on streets carry- 
ing extremely heavy traffic a base 9 or 
10 inches thick has been used. In a 
few cases where the original pavement 
was of first-class macadam with a tel- 
ford base, this base has been used as a 
foundation for the new asphalt surface. 

Approximately 30,000 square yards of 
pavement having a bituminous base 
was laid during 1878 and 1881, and this 
base has since been resurfaced in some 
eases, the base having outlived two 
wearing surfaces and in all cases the 
base still having a further life, the dura- 
tion of which cannot be determined. 
The specifications under which this base 
was laid, taken from a contract dated 
April 24, 1878, for paving Delaware 
Avenue, between Virginia Street and 
North Street, are as follows: 

“The space between the curbstones must 
be paved with the asphalt pavement in 
the following manner: 

“After the excavation is made, the 
foundation to thoroughly rolled 
with a 10-ton roller. The stone for first 
course to be of proper size of lime or 
sandstone, to be 8 inches in depth after 


is be 








Sheet Asphalt Maintenance Require- 
ments and Service Records 


GEORGE F. FISK 
Works, BUFFALO 
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N 
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being thoroughly rolled, and laid in 
courses of not more than 3 inches, each 
course being rolled as the first The 
surface of the broken stone then to be 
covered with hot bitumen. On this to 
he placed a binder course not less than 
} inches in thickness when rolled. This 
course to be the sam« is the wearing 
layer, being composed of clean, sharp 
river or bank sand mixed with proper 
proportion of asphalt and laid while at 

heat of not less than 300 degrees Fah- 
enheit and rolled while hot, first with 


steam roller weighing 5 tons, and after- 





The Proper Measure of 
Maintenance 


The price per yard for repairs is 
an entirely indefinite unit by which 
to measure maintenance work. The 
only measure of value of repairs is 
the cost of maintaining a pavement 
over a term of years and how long 
the pavement lasts. The object of 
laying and repairing a pavement is 
to provide a satisfactory roadway for 
travel, and the engineering problem 
is to provide one which shall cost 
the least amount per year. 











wards with a steam roller weighing 10 
tons. On this last-mentioned course will 
be placed a layer not less than 2 inches 


thick when rolled, the mixture being com- 
posed of clean, sharp river or bank sand 
with proper portions of asphalt and laid 
while at a heat of not than 300 
degrees Fahrenheit and rolled with steam 
roller same as the previous layer. The 
st;am rollers to be heated while in use 
The surface to be finished with a 
ing of portland hydraulic cement swept 
in during the process of rolling.” 


less 


coat- 


Older Sheet Asphalt Pavements 


Most of the early sheet asphalt pave- 
ments were laid with a 1%-inch cushion 
coat up to 1892, since which time 11% 


inches of open binder has been used 
The top course has usually been 2 inches 


in thickness. There are a few 
tions in some laid under 
vate contract where the street has been 
paved prior to its being deeded to the 


excep- 


streets pri- 


city. 

Up to 1892 sheet asphalt pavements 
were laid under specifications furnished 
and filed by the various paving com- 
panies as to wearing surface. Since that 
vear they have been laid under open 
city specifications allowing the use of 


any suitable material. Most of the 


Y 





ivements were sand x it u 
iter years some pavements have been 
ud ng stone x. | e cases 
25 pe el e-iInch r less nt lime 
ston eening e be sed 
Guaranty Required 
I nts t rene \ 
i ear g I intil 1SOS t i 
lew had a x eight-year g ral 
Since 1S98 | ¢ ents | Heel 
ud under en-) guaranty. During 
his guaranty pe 1, whenever any se 
on ol vem sintegrates or show 
es he s f ne spha ind 
nde re n ectangular 
: he ( 1 repaired with new 
3 t al nder in accordance with 
( rigu sp itions All se 
ne s | en nts } i 
ne water. and age ae 
ng a variation in ele ( g h or 
more m the edg ! aig 
edge e brougl orm é 
true crown of the grade of the pavement 
If it is found necessary in any 300 lineal 
leet of pavement to repair more than 
one-third of its area exclusive of the 


pavement between the rails of the street 


railway company, or if the lin feet 
of cracks in any section of pavement 
exceeds the proportion of 1 lineal foot 
of crack to 4 square feet of pavement 
then the entire wearing coat of such de- 
lective section is cut out to the base 
ind new asphalt and binder laid in ac- 
‘ordance with the original specifications 


\ll eracks 34-inch or more in width are 


onsidered disintegration 


If in the last year of maintenance it 
is found that more than one-half the 
total area laid under any one contract 


has been repaired, excepting cuts made 


for underground work, then the con 
tractor is required to cut out to the 
base all the asphalt and binder laid un- 
der that contract and to lay new as 
phalt and binder. After the period of 
maintenance under guaranty has ex- 


pired, the streets are taken over and re- 
pairs are made under city supervision 
All of these repairs have been made un- 


der contract The average depth ol 
binder used in repairs is 14% inches and 
the average depth of top 1s 1.57 inch 


Repair Contracts 
ontract provides a price 


surface muxture 


Che repair 


per ton for asphalt 


measured loose at the plant and deliv 
the for 


ered on street, price per ton 
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sam litions of preventing han 24.97 years. The average age of 
vallor oO spl re ¢ holes In marking I : ment replaced from 1921 to 192 
re I ng Phe I remove n I 51.71 years The iverage age ol 
: m as ( phalt pavement maintained is 2 
' | 3 } ¢ ( I he pr é ‘ vears 
g g next repail remove tr es 
Chere is. uv ges Ol eSslol Wl Maintenance Records 
I eplacing : to enurely accom The maintenance record begins 
I rea res he results y the pavement is released from g 
- Nal nuinuance and from that time until 
0 Ol sul S - treet is repaved an accurate cost 
ntt ire Ie repairs is kept as well as the loc 
; exc g el n aj ( the repairs. These records aré 
ce KS O! nat 0 80l ble, as they are used in determ 
- grat rm nnecess ; rs S ng the economic life of the pavem 
t] ted elimina U he old compian we are able at any time to anal 
rking re of re here they we ‘ the cost of repairs to date a 
— r enough to 1 : In the budget Buffalo has thre: 
nt} ee re net accounts for street constructi | 
WV I ! I = | tee > rm ns “d maee 4 Py rh mely, new construction, replacem« 
nd maintenance. In determining t! 
repair to tne — — ng experience, have : conomic life of pavement, the following 
6 inches i ha i mace sonal & ntance with the formula is used: “The average firs 
ed to the guaranty Dut n follow it from year to vear, a1 cost plus the average annual repair cost 
of this guaranty the ¢ e tollowed by locaters who lo must be a minimum.” Or, in other’ 
repairs, marks and rv es measure each area marked. The « words, the first cost plus the total re 
n ; Geems m = me a vat lurnishes Gne man webs _ . : lI divided by the age of the pavement 
nate ete. = r his check on measurements Ch must be a minimum. In 1927 Doat 
S abies ud under men are employed during the winter s Street was repaved. The repairs to this 
- as sapelen danse en Te street prior to repaving amounted to aj 
he vidth mention etermining the “overlap” cov a a ee eae 
proximately 2 cent per square jy ( 
= ae & saittedien ' ns ' The determination to repave was made 
rea of this ove! 
etor having the guarar Cost of Repairs . ee 
nee under the previous During the year ending December reer s - the original cost of the t 
the contractor having 1926, the city maintained $3.315.555 “ 1.00 per — yard, 1t was 
n nty under current contract, square yards of sheet asphalt pavement ‘OCU that the total repair cost since 
ern vork out the area as men 1 cost of 12.4 cents per square yard the paving <n _the street in 1902 
( t such times and in such The cost per ton for asphalt was $8.10 unounted to $1.65 per square yard, or 
ree e city engineer directs. lh ind for binder $6.70, weighed at th Sones original cost plus repairs of 
the ev e contractors’ not ava contractors plant and delivered on the $3.15. Divided by 25, the number of 
ther of these privileges, they street. The labor cost per square ya YOaES SOLVICS OF the pavement, gives 
rei se the city at the average price tor repairs was 95 cents, which includes as gy cost of only 12.6 cents Phis 
er square yard, based on the cost of the marking out of the repair and eut- "©, 20Wever, cannot be applied indis- 
; ng h repairs during thei ting out the pavement down to the base criminately, but must _be used with 
I ntenance the removal of all old material from the CG es Ing judgment. Phere are cases 
street, painting the joint, placing and where the bier aghereg tery: the end 
Repair Policy rolling new material and cleaning up © 18 economic life and it is found that 
In making repairs, when approp! ifter the repair is complete certain localized causes have necessi- 
rant, the followimg considera- The cost of asphalt repairs from 1885 ‘““e@ extensive repairs, while the re- 


‘ } 
tions govern: A 


g hole left as such for 

time grows rapidly with traffic. It 
the pavements be old and hard, the im 
pan t against the far edge of the hok 
rapidly cr es the adjoming material 
If the vement be in a more plastic 
ndition, the dropping of wheels into 


euch depressions thins out the top around 
requiring a large 
1 reasonable thickness for 
On the far side of the 
impact shifts the mate- 
forming a ridge, and wheels 
ping from this ridge form a depres- 
sion beyond, which in time produces an- 
This action con- 
a series of ridges and 


the near eage, cut- 
' 

backK to reach 

t repall oim+t 

hole the wheel 

rial forward, 


iron 
iO} 


other and smaller ridge 
tinued produces 
depressions or waviness which must be 
removed to make proper repairs. Simi- 
arly, any ridge or depression tends to 
extend the wavy condition and is unde- 
These considerations have led 


1) 
sirable 


to December, 1925, taken from the city 


records for the periods shown, is as fol 


ows 
Yards Cost } 
Years Maintained oquare Yard 

1885-1889 28,445 $0.0159 
1890-1899 1,749,131 0.0466 
1900-1909 1,885,478 0.1101 
1910-1919 2,424,426 0.1113 
1920-1925 2,553,414 0.1583 


The average cost of repairs on sheet 
asphalt maintained is 6.13 per 
square yard for 88,634,812 vard-years 
ot maintenance 


cents 


Life of Pavement 


sheet as 
phalt pavement out of guaranty laid in 
Buffalo between the years 1878 and 1915 
and without street-railway tracks is 
24.39 years. The average age of 
phalt pavement without street-railway 
tracks replaced from 1892 to 1925 is 


The average life or age of 


as- 


mainder of the pavement is in compara- 
tively good shape. In such cases, it is 
possible that an expense much exceed- 
ing the theoretical expense may place 
the pavement in a condition where its 
economic life may be prolonged. The 
rule must be applied in conjunction with 
knowledge of conditions and charter re- 
quirements. The charter of the city of 
Buffalo contains an excellent provision 
which is of great assistance in meeting 
this condition, and it may be safely 
recommended for use in other cities 
the charter or local ordinances 
make no provision for the meeting of 
situation. This provision is as 


where 
such a 
follows: 


“All repairs of accepted streets shall bs 
paid for from the general fund. 


“All streets or parts of streets paved 
time this act takes effect or which 
paved, 


at the 


shall be shall be 


subsequently 
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i accepted streets within the mean-_ order said street ; 
this title, and shall be repaired tioned in such certificats 
necessary, if the superintendent of two-thirds of the 
works certifies that less than one- be paid by local 
of the carriageway is in condition Maimuing one-third 
ring repairs, but whenever the super- Charge on, an 
lent shall certify that it is not expe- fund of the city, a 
to make further repairs upon that One of the grea 
vent, in an accepted street or in the from the car 
yn thereof between two streets that In Buffale l h I hat it is 


sect or meet the same, the council may at a moment’s notice to determin 


A Sheet Asphalt Job on Concrete Base 
in Bergen County, N. J. 
































1. Vibrolithic Interlocking concrete base, laid under a separate contract. 2. Binder course on Interlocking base, showing 4 x 4-inmch concrete curb 

of 1:4:7 mix. 3. White truck with hydraulic hoist dumping sheet asphalt surfacing. 4. Spreading and raking sheet asphalt top. 5. Buffalo 

Springfield tandem roller compacting sheet asphalt top and binder. 6. Finished sheet asphalt top with cement brushed on. 7. Trailer with box 

for tools, storage space on top for cement, coal and bituminous materials, and heater for tools at rear, used by the Union Building and Construc- 
tion Co., Passaic, N. J., on its contract for the binder and top courses 








The Orientation of Athletic Fields 


Determination of Ideal Positions of Tennis Courts, Football Fields and Baseball 
Diamonds in Any Part of the 


NTIL comparatively recent years 

f itdoor athletic games on land 
“ were for the most part played 

on al vailable ground that was rea- 
Sona evel and reasonably well sur- 
faced for its purpose. With the increase, 
howeve! in the popularity ol vanious 
games ind with the great interchang¢ 


ol competitors between vari- 


By GAVIN HADDEN, Cl 


portant 

No rule laid 
for the correct orientation of lawn-ten- 
nis courts in general, as the proper direc- 
tion of the court depends not only upon 
its latitude and longitude but also upon 
the annual and the daily playing periods, 
which vary widely under varying condi- 


accurate can be down 






United States 


well, but for an accurate determinat 
of the most advantageous location, 
designer should know not only the lat 
tude and longitude of the site but a 
the limits of the average annual and d 
playing periods 

The first illustration accompanying 
this article shows a typical orientatio: 

diagram for a certain tennis 





ous localities, improved and 
standardized conditions ol 
play have become impera- 
tive This fact, together 
with the accompanying in- 


creases in land values and in 


the value of the average in- 


vestment in athletic facili- 
ties, h ed to an apprecia- 
tion of the importance ol 
careful design and considera- 
tion of conditions affect- 
ng the play, such as light, 
wind, moisture, grades, tex- 
ture ol suriace, etc. 


Not the least important ot 
these conditions is light, and 


the present writer, in de- 
signing athletic installations, 
has found that one of the 
first considerations in every 
case must be the orientation 


of the various fields of play 


with respect to the sun’s 
rays. This has an impor- 
tant bearing on the location 
of the fields and, where seat 
ng tructures are to be 


corresponding in- 


fluence on their location and 
design In designing the 
seating structures them- 
selves, the writer has found 
that the influence of light 


conditions on the spectators 


IS also ol 


some importance, 
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club, whose average annu 

playing period extended 
from June 1 to Septembe: 
15 and whose average dail) 
playing periods were esti- 
mated as from 10 a. m 

1 p. m. and from 2 p. m. t 
6 p. m., eastern daylight 
saving time. 

The diagram shows that 
the mean azimuth of the sun 
was determined for each of 
the two daily playing pe- 
riods, by astronomical cal- 
culation of the direction of 
the sun’s rays for each hour 
on each of the critical dates, 
including the date of the 
summer solstice, which oc- 
curs during the annual play- 
ing period. These calcula- 
tions involve the latitude, 
the longitude, the  sun’s 
declination, and the equation 
of time, and although ther: 


is through a period of years 


a slight annual variation 
the latter two factors, this 
variation runs in cycles and 
may be regarded as entirely 
negligible when compared 
with the probable error in 
the estimated average limits 
of the playing periods. 

The azimuths thus deter- 
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mined indicate the ideal di- 
rections of the minor axes 


wEW yor« 








but for most games the 
orentation oI an entire pro}- 
ect must be dependent pri- 


marily upon the requirements of the 

his is entirelv logical and in- 
is the provision of proper con- 
ditions of play must fundamental 
purpose of the 


players 
evitable, 
be a 
design. 


Lawn Tennis 


Of all the more popular outdoor land 
sports, lawn tennis is probably more 
influenced by proper lighting 
conditions than any other. The great 
average speed of the ball and its fre- 
quent and rapid change of direction ren- 
der its exact visual location most dif- 
ficult and at the same time most im- 


greatly 


ORIENTATION DIAGRAM FOR LAWN-TENNIS COURT 


tions of use. While many tennis instal- 


lations comprising courts in considerable 


numbers have been laid out with all 
the courts oriented alike, and following 
only very general ideas as to the aver- 
age direction of the sun’s rays, some in- 
stitutions and clubs have used great 
care to secure the best possible playing 
conditions at all times. Sometimes, 
where both morning and afternoon play 
are anticipated, some courts are oriented 
for morning conditions and some for 
afternoon conditions. In the usual case, 
two different orientations will take care 
of all probable conditions reasonably 


of the tennis courts when 
oriented for either of the two 
daily periods, as the light conditions are 
of course best for play when the sun’s 
rays are parallel to the net. With the 
orientations shown, the sun’s rays would 
at no time during the playing hours be 
more than about 45° away from the 
ideal. It may also be noted that a court 
ideally oriented for the average morning 
play has almost the worst possible 
orientation for the average afternoon 
play, and vice versa, and that a court 
oriented for the average of both would 
be inferior for either one. 
Football 
The game of football, like lawn ten- 
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FROM THESE MAPS THE IDEAL ORIENTATION OF FOOTBALL FIELDS AND BASEBALL DIAMONDS IN ANY PART OF THE UNITED 
STATES CAN BE DETERMINED AT A GLANCE 
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nis, is a so-called “two-direction” game: 
that is, a game in which the general 
direction of play follows approximately 
parallel lines, the participants on one 
side facing generally in one direction and 
the participants on the other facing gen- 
erally in exactly the opposite direction 
Although the light conditions do not in- 
fluence football players so frequently as 
they influence tennis players, the suns 
rays may nevertheless play an impor- 
tant part in the play, and famous games 
have been lost and won by the dropping 
of a punt or the fumbling of a pass. 

\s the important playing hours for 
American football are almost universally 
restricted to certain definite afternoon 
hours during the months of October and 
November, the ideal orientation of foot- 
ball fields can be more accurately deter- 
mined and a definite direction can be 
laid down for the orientation of any foot- 
ball gridiron in any given locality. 

This fact has led to the preparation 
of the accompanying map, which shows 
the “iso-helial” lines, or lines of equal 
orientation for football fields in the 
United States. This map incorporates 
information which has been used in the 
writer's office for some years, and from 
this map the ideal direction of the minor 
axis of a football field located at any 
spot in the United States may be read 
directly and at a glance. The average 
playing periods upon which this map is 
based are from 2 p. m. to 4 p. m. be- 
tween September 27 and November 27, 
and these include all important playing 
hours except an occasional game on 
Thanksgiving Day morning or an ocea- 
sional post-season game in the South or 
on the Pacifie Coast. Correction should 
of course be made for any exceptional 
circumstances, and interpolations may be 
readily made for sites located between 








the lines shown, the interval of which is 
1°. The heavily shaded irregular lines 
are the boundaries of the various time 
belts, and the difference in orientation 
which is produced by one hour's differ- 
ence in time (about 12°) is clearly 
brought out 


Baseball 

The game of baseball, although gen- 
erally regarded as a “many-direction” 
game, in which every participant may 
at any time face a different direction, 
nevertheless has certain fixed directions 
for some of the most important fea- 
tures of the game. It is generally con- 
ceded that when the sun’s rays are 
parallel to the line joining first base and 
third base, or perpendicular to the pitch- 
ing lane, the lighting conditions are in 
general most desirable, and therefore 
the ideal orientation of any given dia- 
mond for any given playing period may 
be readily determined. 

The annual playing period for school 
and college baseball players is rad- 
ically different from that of professional 
baseball players. Many diamonds are 
used for each type of player. The pro- 
fessional baseball season extends gen- 
erally from early April to early October, 
while the school and college baseball 
season generally terminates in June, but 
it happens, curiously enough, that both 
seasons usually begin on a date close to 
the date of the vernal equinox and each 
one ends on a date close to another 
critical point on the earth’s orbit: the 
autumnal equinox for the professional 
season and the summer solstice for the 
school and college season. The average 
direction of the sun’s rays for any se- 
lected hours of the day between March 
21 and September 21 is practically iden- 
tical with the average direction for the 


same daily hours between March 2 
and June 21. As the daily playing hours 
for the two types of players are sil)- 
stantially the same, usually between 3 
p. m. and 5 p. m., the ideal orientation 
for one of these annual periods will be 
practically ideal for the other also. 

The writer has taken advantage of 
these coincidences in preparing but one 
set of astronomical calculations and but 
one map of iso-helial lines for baseba|! 
fields in the United States, to serve for 
the determination of the ideal orienta- 
tion, regardless of whether any given 
diamond is to be used by professional 
players or by school and college players. 
This map, which is somewhat similar in 
appearance to the football map, is also 
here reproduced, and the ideal orienta- 
tion for a baseball diamond at any spot 
in the country may be read from it di- 
rectly in a similar manner. Not only 
are the values of the lines on the two 
maps different, but their slopes are also 
different, which may be seen by compari- 
son with the alignments of the names o/ 
the important cities, as these alignments 
are the same on both maps. These dif- 
ferences in slope are of course due to 
the differences in the sun’s course dur- 
ing the different annual and daily play- 
ing periods. 

As a baseball field is not symmetrical 
about a line through first base and third 
base, there are two choices of orienta- 
tion with ideal conditions for both, as 
indicated on the map to the right of the 
north arrow. Where spectators are to 
be provided for, however, there is some 
preference for the orientation with 
which the batter faces east of south, 
over the opposite orientation, as specta- 
tors generally show a slight preference 
for sitting along the first base line rather 
than along the third base line, and they 





PRELIMINARY PLAN OF ATHLETIC DEVELOPMENT FOR BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Considerations Other Than Orientation 
r simplicity and clarity in explana- 
the writer has sought in this dis- 

ssion to isolate the subject ol onmenta- 







n Irom all other considerations affect- 





oe location and design of outdoor athletic 





ities. Such isolation is of course act- 
\ impossible and it is therefore often 
In a 
The ideal 


influenced 





mpossible in practice to obtain 
riven case an ideal orientation 
tself, furthermore, be 
y physical conditions such as shadows 
hrown at certain the sun by 
rees, hills, buildings, seating structures, 

Other influencing conditions, 
s the boundaries or other physical re 
strictions of the site, will frequently pre- 
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The Community's Best Advertising Agent on the Job 
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The casual tourist driving through a strange town doesn’t easily forget the welcome accorded him by a cordial cop. ‘‘The Grand and 





Feelin’ ’’ produced by such a welcome is illustrated in one of Clare Briggs’ well-known cartoon series and is published herewith by 
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Hello, Councilman! 


OR six years now I have been a 
Kt member of the Board of Trustees 

of the village in which I reside, 
the Board being the governing body es- 
tablished by law to conduct the affairs 
of the municipality. We serve without 
pay; we work evenings, holidays, Satur- 
days and Sundays; we have meetings 
from one to three times a week; and we 
are many times subjected to criticism by 
those who disagree with our decisions, 
and to ridicule by those who, in their 
ignorance, imagine the “village fathers”’ 
to be a conceited lot of bumpkins and 
their proceedings to be a cross between 
a burlesque show and a prize fight. 

In view of all this, I am sometimes 
asked, “Why do you remain on the 
oard term after term? What do you 
get out of A ggg 

I am going to try here to tell, briefly, 
just what I get out of it 


Experience the First Compensation 

The first item in my list of compensa- 
tions is experience My schooling 
stopped at the tenth grade of a little 
school and I have always 
wanted to go to college. I may go yet, 
but in the meantime I like to think that 
Old Man Experience is my schoolmaster 
and that he is doing his best to help me 
make up the deficit and to round out a 
liberal education otherwise. I don’t 
know where to begin to classify this ex- 
perience which I prize so highly, for it 
has been so varied in nature. We are 
like the directors of a corporation con- 
trolling the expenditure of a quarter of 
a million dollars each year, and that in 
itself is a remarkable experience for a 
man accustomed to handling only his 
own moderate salary. In this way I 
have learned budgeting and the control 
of large funds. 

My service on the village board has 
enabled Old Man Experience to teach 
me ordinary parliamentary procedure 
and to give me an elementary under- 
standing of the mechanism whereby a 
group of men, whether they be seven or 
seven hundred, jointly consider a matter 
and arrive at some common decision 
From the same source came an opportu- 
nity to develop more or less ability in 
public speaking, in thinking rapidly, and 
talking clearly. I do not mean to imply 
that I have benefited greatly in this di- 
rection. What I am pointing out is that 
the opportunity is there and one must 
learn a little thereby, even if only a lit- 
tle. 

Another thing that comes with ex- 
perience in public life, great or small, is 
judgment. You might call it just plain 
common sense, but it amounts to the 


country 


By CHARLES H. ROE 


ability to hear all sides of a question, 
weigh all circumstances, and then arrive 
at a decision that can stand on its own 
feet. The Board is called upon to exer- 
cise judgment in a great variety of cases 
We have sat as a tribunal on damage 
claim cases, on assessment appeals, as a 
board of police commissioners to try a 
police officer charged with misconduct, 
as a court in a trolley-vs.-bus rate fight, 
and in other cases of great importance 
to the municipality. No robed and be- 
wigged judge of the United States Su- 
preme Court could feel his responsibili- 
ties resting more heavily upon his 
shoulders than each of us seven, listen- 





What I Get Out of It 
“What do I get out of my 


service to my home commu- 
nity as a member of the village 
board?” asks the author of this 
article. He is sure no mere 
salary could ever compensate 
him for his efforts, but is just 
as sure that he is in reality 
well paid, in a coinage that 
renders his home town no 
poorer for having paid him. 
Some of his experiences and 
compensations are graphically 
outlined in this article. 











ing to the presentation of these cases, 
which meant more to us, our friends and 
neighbors in the little home town, than 
most cases the Supreme Court has to 
deal with. 


The Local Boss—Traditional and Actual 

It is only by actual experience, or 
first-hand observation, that one becomes 
disillusioned regarding many popular 
conceptions as to how a municipality is 
governed. For instance, I had always 
had the conventional notions about po- 
litical bosses—fat, sleek gentlemen with 
cigars in one side of their mouths, and 
derby hats on one corner of their heads, 
growling orders out of the corners of 
their mouths to the weak-kneed office- 
holders. 

We have a boss in our village; he cer- 
tainly is not thin and he loves a good 
cigar, but that is about as far as the 
parallel can be drawn. Instead of tell- 
ing us where to award contracts and 
whom to appoint to salaried positions, 
he leaves us quite to ourselves. He has 
intimated very clearly on several oc- 
casions that the best thing we can do 
for the party organization is to give the 
village a good government, and as long 
as he believes we are doing our best 


along that line he has no orders to issue 
It was a great surprise to me to find 
that such a situation could be, when | 
had always been taught that a politica! 
organization is inherently corrupt. But 
that is part of the experience. 


“There Ought to Be a Law” 

Another awakening for me came with 
the realization that we could not cure 
all our civie ills merely by passing ordi- 
nances to be written into our local stat- 
ute books. Although it is sometimes said 
as a joke regarding some disagreeable 
condition, lots of people still say it seri- 
ously, that “there ought to be a law 
against it.” I have learned from experi- 
ence that to enforce most laws you have 
to have a policeman, and we can afford 
but a very limited number of these. 

The speed of automobiles, parking, 
skating on the reservoir and coasting on 
the snowy hills in winter, the disposition 
of garbage, the barking of dogs, the 
smoking of chimneys—yes, even the il- 
licit selling of beverages—all these and 
many others have come up before us at 
different times for regulation by ordi- 
nance. And always we would have to 
conclude finally, although we did not 
always admit it, that we would have 
saved the village trouble and expense 
and ourselves considerable humiliation 
if we had passed only such ordinances as 
we could reasonably expect to enforce 
with the police facilities we have. I cannot 
be sure, but I have a remote suspicion 
that some legislators down in Washing- 
ton are just now learning the same thing. 


Public Meetings to Which the Public 
Does Not Come 

The general indifference of most citi- 
zens toward the administrative prob- 
lems of the local municipality is another 
thing that I was unable to believe until 
personal experience proved it. Our 
board meetings are public and anyone is 
welcome, but it is a pretty safe rule that 
no one appears before us unless he wants 
to ask for something. Sometimes it is 
a reduction in taxes, or highway im- 
provements on a particular street., or a 
claim for damages, or a request for some 
special consideration for an individual. 
Once in a while a group of citizens com- 
bine to ask for something, but it is al- 
ways to benefit their particular section 
of the municipality or the organization, 
cause, or business in which they have an 
especial interest. 

I cannot recall a half-dozen instances 
in as many years when someone came to 
us unselfishly to offer us help with our 
municipal problems. We established a 


setback line on our principal thorough- 
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which did not affect any existing 
dings but was designed to apply to 
ldings erected in the future, the pur- 
being the eventual widening of the 

eet. We advertised the matter in ad- 
nee and set a date for a public hear- 
We considered the matter very im- 
rtant and expected a crowd of prop- 
erty owners to attend. Public indiffer- 
ence became apparent, however, when 
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good qualities or he would never have 
occupied that chair beside you. I have 
noticed, also, that men who have sat in 
years gone by as members of the Board 
are never coming before later 
boards to make compiaints, to threaten 
lawsuits, or to demand special privileges 

There are the men and women who re- 
member little official acts which have 
benefited them. I know of no more loyal 


seen 
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Park new residence section, 


where 


we laid street paving and side- 
walks this past vear. There are all the 
local acquaintances who tell us, from 
time to time, that this or that action of 
the Board has been just and proper and 
has their appro\ 
Then there is the Big Boss himself, 
whom I am proud to call a friend. He 
IS aN Important man in the county and 


his authority is respected in many places 
besides our village 
dially interested ir 
have to sav to him begins 
with, “Why, hello which 
is supposed to be flatts ring and, to tell 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN RAMP OF THE NEW 
BRIDGE 


not one citizen appeared in the matter. 
No one was interested. We passed the 
ordinance. About a year later one of 
these same property owners came and 
asked for a repeal. He had a chance to 
sell his property and the purchaser 
wanted to build on the former street 
line. The owner wasn’t interested until 
it directly touched his pocketbook. 

These few instances will illustrate the 
experience which has come with my ser- 
vice for my home town. I value it 
highly because I know that with it I am 
a better man, a more understanding 
man, that I am worth more to my em- 
ployer, to my family, and to myself, 
because of it. 


Item Number Two—Friends 

The second item in my little list of 
compensations is friends. Just friends. 
There are the men with whom I have 
worked on the Board. Whenever we 
meet it is always, “How are you, 
Frank?” or, “Hello, Jim—how is the 
family?” When you have sat with an- 
other man as members of a village board 
you are apt to call him by his first name 
the rest of your life. You know him 
pretty well, for you have seen him in 
action, at work with you on a common 
task, and while you probably know his 
weaknesses, you are certain he has some 
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friend in all the world than ex-patrolman 
Matthew Lyon, whom we pensioned 

couple of years ago after he broke down 
in harness following nearly twenty years 
of service on our police force. Every time 
I meet him he shakes my hand and | 


have to talk hard and fast to keep him 
from telling me all over again how much 
that pension check each month means 


to him. 


There is the little bent old lady whose 
home was in the path of a certain com- 
mercial development, but who was pro- 
tected in the end by our zoning law 
which the Board enacted after several 
There are people 


years of discussion. 





COMPANY 


admire and respect him, 


I have to 
His opinions and advice are 
factors with us, but that is all 


ty. 
important 
He asks 
H iving 
learned his views on any particular sub- 
he h them 


along with other 


no promises and we make none 


ject is interested in, we weig 


and 


factors, 


think best. If we act as he wished, he is 
pleased ; if we act otherwise, he knows 
we believed our course was right, and he 


iam proud of 


has never complained. | 
the friendship of a man like that 





Item Number Three—Satisf action 
The third item in my little enumera- 


tion of compensatory benefits is satis- 
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ction. It is the satisfaction that fol- 
OWS iccomplishment, the pleasure that 
glows within when one contemplates a 
task well done It is the satisfaction 
that beams from the face of a child when 
he is told he has been good. It may be 
onceit, or vanity, or what you will, but 

s pleasant and is part ol the compen- 
sation. Just as veterans talk with joy 
in their voices of the hardships of war, 
members and past-members of the 
village board, talk of the jobs completed 
There is the bridge over the railroad 
Seven lives were lost there during the 
village and the railroad 
It fell to our 
Board to actually construct the bridge 
It cost over half a million dollars, and 
two more lives were sacrificed during its 


construction 


vears that the 


were negotiating the matter 


Can anyone blame us for 
the pride 


ol the 


we take in the graceful sweep 
ramp, the smooth, ponderous 
masses of white concrete, the steadily 
flowing traffic, and the sure 
knowledge underlying it all that no more 


ines ol 
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human lives need ever be crushed out 
at that crossing? 

There was the zoning law, which will 
preserve the integrity of our residential 
sections and the beauty of our streets 
There is the beautiful public library, 
built by philanthropic citizens, but in 
which we cooperated. There is the park 
we purchased, the fire-houses we built, 
and the trees we planted along the 
streets. Best of all, though, is the knowl- 
edge, never openly expressed, that what 
we have done will benefit many who 
come after us. That park is still an 
ugly patch of barren ground today, but 
some day children will romp there be- 
neath shade trees and lovers will sit and 
watch the moon reflected in the river 
Our zoning law has had hardly a try-out 
vet, but half a century hence home-own- 
ers may thank us for saving their domi- 
ciles from the nibbling advance of en- 
croaching commerce. And that bridge 
over the railroad—there is a little bronze 
tablet on the side of one of the piers 


Party Responsibility an 


>, UR thinking regarding the in- 
() fluence of the mode of election 
ol city council upon the qu l- 

ity of city administration has been some- 
beclouded by 


ind invocation ol 


what the prevalent use 
the clause or slogan 
irty responsibility There has been 
slogan, and a 
effort has been made and will 
continue to be made to influence the 


continuous use of this 
trong 
electorate by the attractiveness of the 
slogan or of some conception which is 
ssumed to be represented by that 


nrase \s this slogan, therefore, may 
be a matter of influence upon future 
charter changes and upon the quality of 


ty administration, an important prob- 


lem before the people lies in an under- 
standing and a correct appraisal of the 
\ e ¢ s phrase and the conception 
which it embodies. Disraeli said that it 

vy words and not by ideas that we 
govern me! Our cities will be better 
off surely to the extent that thev belie 
LDisraeli’s cynicism. 


here are many persons who use or 
slogan without any desire 
© inquire into its meaning and sig- 
others who, when 
a word or phrase is prevalent, cannot 
rest content without some inquiry about 
it. The books on political science have 
been searched to ascertain what is this 
party responsibility, and have led to 
the discovery that in the United States 
we do not have the system of party re- 
sponsibility; the reason being that party 


nice There are 


(,sovernment 


By ALFRED BETTMAN 
responsibility is inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The phrase and concept of party re- 
sponsibility from England and 
are consistent with the English consti- 
tution. There the people elect only the 
members of the legislative body, Parlia- 
ment. The party which elects the 
largest number of members of Parlia- 
ment initiates the major legislative pro- 
posals and selects, through these mem- 
bers, the government or administration, 
namely, the chief executive or premier 
ind the heads of departments: or cab- 
inet. When that party suffers a defeat, 
either at the hands of Parliament or at 
the polls, that government immediately 
goes out, and the party which has the 
next highest number of members in Par- 
liament, or receives the highest number 


come 


of members at the polls, in its turn initi- 
ites the major legislative proposals and 
selects the chief executive and 
heads of the administration 


other 


Responsibility Can Exist Only Where 
There is Power 

Responsibility can, by virtue of its 
very nature, attach only where there is 
power, and unless the legislative power 
and administrative power be constitu- 
tionally concentrated in the party, 
through its representatives, responsibil- 
ity cannot in the nature of things at- 
tach to the party. Now, for the very 


object of avoiding this concentration of 
power upon which responsibility may be 


1928 


bearing the names of the men who wer 
responsible for its construction. I |ik 
to think that in the years to come my 
boy, grown to manhood, will sometimes 
pause and read his father’s name there 
ind be proud. 


Service the Impelling Motive 

Civie service is in many respects like 
military service. The able owe their 
services to the state. The impelling mo- 
tive that makes a man take up arms or 
don the toga is very much the same 
either instance. You may name it pa 
triotism, and I'll agree, although pa- 
triotism is a very hard thing to defin 
these days; no doubt the patriot has 
desire to help his country, his state, his 
town, but there are other, personal, rea- 
sons, as well. He wants the adventure 
the experience; he likes the associations 
his friends; and he knows that years 
afterward he will be glad to look back 
upon his service and know he did his 
best—that is satisfaction. 


Municipal 


based, the framers of our Constitution 
idopted a principle contrary to party 
responsibility, namely, the principle of 
checks and balances. The president or 
chief executive is elected not by the 
majority or plurality in Congress but by 
the people directly, and he has the con- 
stitutional function of checking Con- 
gress by means of the veto. Further- 
more, Congress does not choose the ad- 
ministration and therefore does not con- 
trol the administration. More even 
than that, the people do not at any one 
time elect the whole Congress; for the 
elect‘on of senators is so arranged that 
only one-third of the Senate is elected 
at any one time or at the time of the 
election of the House of Representatives. 
It is quite possible, in fact quite nor- 
mal—and this was intended by the Con- 
stitution—that the President does not 
belong to the same party or group that 
is in control of the House of Represen- 
tatives or of the Senate, or that the con- 
trol of the Senate is in a different party 
or group than the control of the House. 
The Constitution intended, and fre- 
quently this intention is accomplished, 
that the administration have a degree of 
independence of the majority in the 
legislature. Consequently, the Constitu- 
tion intended, and this intention is ac- 
complished, that there be not that con- 
centration of power in a party without 
which there cannot be party responsibil- 
ity. Let us consider just a concrete illus- 
tration or two. 


Vv 




















W hat Would Have Happened in England 


Ve may say that the McNary-Haug- 
| was one of the major pieces ol 
tion at the last session of Con- 


No one would be able to say just 
initiated this as a 
tive policy. It was passed by both 
ugh no one woul be able to 


It was vetoed by 


party piece ol 
ses, the 
by which party 
It failed of 
to. Which party could be blamed 
final defeat? If there be 
ty responsibility on a major legisla- 
then there not 
In England, the govern 
representing the party in 
mld have submitted a 
jor agricultural 
were defea 
the 
nistration, would immediately go out 
office. That is party responsibility 
To take an example on the adminis- 
Suppose the oil seandals 
There would 


President passage over 
Ve 
not 


its 


ve proposal, is party 
ponsibility. 
powe I 
propos il of 


If the 
party, in 


legislation 
the 


premier and the whole ad 


, 
sure ed, 


lading 


rative side 
vad occurred in England 
have been in Parliament 
lemand for a of confidence. 
are that a vote of confidence 
vould not have been given. The gov- 
In other words, 
the party would be held responsible ior 


immediate 


The 


an 
vote 
( h inces 


rnment would resign. 


the scandals committed by a cabinet 
member belonging to it In this coun- 
try, the platform the 
party in 1924 expressly repudiated re- 
sponsibility for these oil scandals, stat- 
ing that they had been committed by 
individuals and these individuals were 
the ones to be held responsible. The 
Republican national platform was right 
in the sense that it accorded with the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
position was, however, a repudiation of 


of tepublican 


the principle of party responsibility 


What Has Happened in Cincinnati 

Turning to municipal government, and 
taking Cincinnati an example, our 
city charter, just before the city man- 
ager amendment, provided for a gov- 
ernmental structure similar to the na- 
tional one, in that the chief executive or 
mayor was elected by the people and had 
a veto power. For the same reason as 
has been described in relation to the na- 
tional government, that charter was in- 
consistent with party responsibility. Un- 
der the present charter, the chief execu- 
tive, termed city manager, 
by the legislative body, termed council, 
and, at first blush, one might conclude 
that the present charter does, for that 
reason, introduce the possibility of the 
application of the conception of party 
responsibility. But the charter also pro- 
vides that the administration shall be 
entirely independent of council. Coun- 
cil may select the manager, but it may 
not otherwise control him. This is in- 
consistent with party responsibility. 

In the recent campaign, the Repub- 
lican party stated that, if victorious at 


selected 


1S 
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rill as ¢ M 9 This was ; 
praiseworthy promise, both becaus 
the ability of ¢ Sherrill | 
cause It Was consis th the charté 
The charter conter ap Bayt ween 
city manager will remain in office, ev 
when there is a change in the DO 
complexion of coun Che implica 
of that promise, however, is a repud 


for the sys 


tion of party responsibility; 
tem of party responsibility contemplates 
that when a party has been repudiaté 
or defeated government which it | 
chosen will go out, so that the n 
minist! on represents the party I 
=~ T T T i ne ‘ ~ T ve 

Che I represt 
charter, is anotl Lie 
or less Inconsistent \ th 1 systen 
party responsibility. Just as the el 
tion of president or mayor or other 
chief executive independently of the 
election of the legis Ve organ pre 
vents the application of the theory 
party responsibility, so the election 
councilmen indiv instead of as 
party group, 1s a hindrance to party re 
sponsibility In the two elections he 


here by proporti nai representation, we 


have seen that p 


irty or group nomin 
tion and campaigning occurs; in fact, we 
have had a two-party svstem as con 
pletely as ever before. Furthermor 
party responsibility does not require 
two-party system; as witness England 
when the Labor party took over the 


hands of a Parliament 


three 


government at the 


which contained distinct parties 


But there is no doubt that, in its pro 
portional representation leature, as 
is In its city manager provisions, thi 


Cincinnati charter, like the Constitution 
of the United States or the Constitut 
of Ohio or the Muni ipal Code of Ohi 
is based upon a theory or plan of go 
with the theory of 


ernment inconsistent 


party responsibility 


National Politics and Local Government 


There is another factor in 
government 
party responsibility, 


that 


municipal 
tends to eliminate 
and that is the fact 
enter municipal 
control of 


which 


national parties 


elections and seek to gain 
municipal councils. The prevalent in- 
vocation of “party responsibility” as an 


irgument for one of the national party 


ry % ° 

Che Engineer : 
Manager 
of Cincinnati, as 
the Ameri- 
can Civil Engineers (March, 
1928), “there is no better material from 
the r city 


manager than the civi 


opinion,’ says City 


Sherrill, 
Proceedings of 


‘ ‘| N my 

> ) 
quoted in the 
Society of 


which to produces best type of ¢ 


| engineer. Such a 
large part of municipal activities is of an 
engineering nature, that engineering train- 
ing is almost essential for the city manager 
he be able readily to 


in order that 


may 








is City Manager 





the qualities of 
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A Chamber of Commerce and Woman’s Club 
. . vv . : . . | K . ; 
Building, Notable in Design and Equipment 
By J. B. WILES 
Manacer, Fort WayNeé CHAMBER OF CoMMeERCE, Fort WayNE, IND 
HE accompanying pictures show The original step toward this notable to do some additional financing thr: 
hy the Fort Wayne Chamber addition to the public buildings of Fort an imsurance company, and the st 
Commerce regards its new Wayne was taken in 1922, when Louis ture was completed and furnished r 
building hich was dedicated on March Fox, one of the city’s leading business total cost of $350,000. rh 
12, 1928, as one of the finest of its kind men, bequeathed $10,000 as the nucleus The building is three stories in heig 


in the United States. It is designed to for the building fund. Shortly after- The architecture is of the Northen 
house the activities of the Chamber of wards, $290,000 was raised by public Italian type, with an abundant use 

Commerce and the Woman’s Club, and subscription for the purchase of land color and ornamental detail work around 
to provide club facilities to members and the erection of the building. As the entrance, windows, cornices, 
and their guests work progressed, it was found necessary other parts of the exterior. Polychrom 








LOOKING FROM DOWNSTAIRS LOUNGE INTO FOYER AND MAIN THE MAIN LOUNGE OF THE NEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DINING-ROOM HEADQUARTERS 
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THE BUILDING OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND THE WOMAN’S CLUB, FORT WAYNE, IND. 





THE 


zed at the entrances, with two-tone 
cotta around the and 
the cornices, forming a pleasing 
rast 
first floor is depressed six feet 
w the street level. Upon this floor 
.e main dining-room, six committee 
ns. a small lounge, and the billiard- 
The main kitchen, which is 
pped to serve all dining-rooms in 
building, is also on this floor, as are 
registration desk and cigar counter 


windows 


} 


The second floor contains the offices 
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of the Chamber of Com: e, the main 


ommiuttee 


The ceilir 


vdditiona 
the main 
of the auditorium is mor 
story higher than the 
rooms 
by this arrangement are 
the credit rating di 
rooms and a sm 
The Fort Wayne 

pies the third floor 
entrance 


jounge, two 


} 


ind vuditorium 
than a hal 
remainder of the 
On the mezzanine floor 


the 


partment, 


created 
offices of 
the 
room 
Woman’s Club oecu 


card 
issembly 


ind has a separate 


These quarters, entirely iso- 


lated from the rest of the building 


con 


The Value of Spot Maps to Municipalities 


COMMISSIONER Of 


HE solution of the accident prob- 
lem must be preceded by the col- 
lection of data and an analysis of 

this information, to determine what ex- 
isting conditions contributing to- 
wards accidents. Corrective measures 
may then be adopted. The police depart- 
ments of practically all local communi- 
ties receive reports of motor-vehicle ac- 
cidents. With this information at hand, 
are innumerable ways in which 
studies can be undertaken and the data 
itilized for the furtherance of safety. 


are 


there 


One very impressive way is to prepare 
1 spot map, charting those places where 
vecidents have occurred. In the prepara- 
tion of a spot map, it is desirable to use 
different colored pins to indicate the va- 
rious types of accidents. For example: 
black pins may represent adult pedes- 
trians; green represent child 
pedestrians; yellow pins represent colli- 
sions resulting from two motor vehicles 
colliding, and red pins represent fatal 
accidents. The square red pin represents 
1 fatal accident to an adult; a triangu- 
lar pin an accident to a child; and a cir- 
cular pin a fatal accident resulting from 
two motor vehicles colliding. 


pins may 


Those maps which are prepared for 
larger cities, and which must be moved 
from place to place, should be spotted 
by means of pencil dots rather than the 
pin point. This will prevent valuable 
data from being removed from the map, 
which would occur from the pins’ becom- 
ing loose and falling out. It is also pos- 
sible to use pins and, after the charting 
has been completed, to remove the pins 
and place small circles, labeled with the 
number of accidents, on the spots where 
the pins have been removed. 

If the accidents are indicated on a map 
by these means, a picture of those places 
where accidents are occurring is vividly 
presented. With this map it is possible 
to conduct a survey to determine what 
is causing these accidents. The study 
may reveal that accidents might be re- 
duced by the adoption of one-way 
streets. This would eliminate traffic con- 
gestion. The survey might indicate that 


By CHARLES A. HARNETT 


Moror VEHICLES, STATE oF NEw ¥ 


ORK 
parking should be 


gested 


eliminated 
streets during certain hours of 
the day; or that possibly left-hand turns lysis of su 
should be prohibited if 
tions; or that automatic 
systems should be installed 
An analysis of such data should be the 
duty of every community 
The value of a 


on con ial pre iT rapn \ I 


‘ident problem 


busy 


light 


intersec every commu 


control 


tions existing 


nal 
provement 
that 


spot map is the 


















































TRAFFIC ACCIDENT SPOT MAP OF GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y 




















Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 
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Motorcycles Triple Efficiency of 
Health Department Complaint 


detected in time 


Fo nt work there is no ques- 

on tl! inspector with a motorcycle 

n cover more ground than three me! 

ding upon trolleys and busses. One 

the features of the work of this squad 

hat « nforcing the dog-muzzling ord 

illy during the early evening 

rs of tl hot summer months whe 
en on fo would be almost worthles 
Cher over 7.000 different « 


i le last year by citizens and | 
d bv this squad Many ot these 
required re-inspections 
CHARLES V. CRASTER, M. D 
H Office Department of P He 


Park Board, City Museum, and 
Florists Association Cooperate in 
Spring Flower Show 


MILWaUk \\ Spring flowers of 
every con iriety and color wer 
displayed it the innual flower show 
the Milw kee Publi Museum March 15 
to 8618 Cut flowers were featured 
especially, and their beauty of combin 
thon and arrangement was a tribute to tl 
cooperation ol the Park Board, the Mil 


waukee Museum 
Florists Association 
The M iseum not 


Space lor the 


ind the Milwauk« 


furnished the 
but 


only 
exhibition gave thy 
services ot thre botanists lor 


to the 
play 


two weeks 


planning and arranging of the dis 
According to officials, it also spent 
pproximately $2,000 on the show, for dis 


play tables, ete Many of the rare orchids 


ek eer ee 





(al 


nd exoti plants from the 
servatory at Mitchell Park 
nual show of orchids is given 
for this display. Each of the local flo 
was asked to send a basket of flower 

potted plant, or to give 
flowers Re side nts who 


conservatories 


municipal 
where an 


were lo 


varieties of 
had rare flow 
their offered them 
this educational feature 


Museum 


room tor 


cases 


this 


were removed to mak 
vision of spring. Flow 
shown not only in the rotunda, | 
n three first-floor rooms and in the cor 
vecting hallways of the Museum. It 
stimated that between 60,000 and 70.000 
people visited the show. Te ichers brought 
their Museum attendant 
talked to the children about flowers. Visi- 
permitted to take smell 
flowers and to touch them. No 
roped off except the displays show- 
ing flowers as tabl 
silver. 


were 


classes and a 


tors were “close 
of the 
were 

decoration with ster 


ung 


In the center of the rotunda were fo 


tables showing how 
for table 


flowers may be use 

decoration. Orchids, cineraria 
tulips, crocuses, and many other flowers 
banked the walls. In the first 
the rotunda a bed of flowers, 
in diameter, showed the 
of tulips, cineraria, spirea, genestra, azaleas 
ind roses against 


room of 
twenty feet 
beautiful colors 


a center of palms and 
Australian olives. On top of cases left in 
this room were baskets and 
spring flowers—sweet peas, crocuses, snap- 
dragons, stocks, in familiar 


vases ol 


and rare vari- 

























THE NEWARK HEALTH DEPARTMENT COMPLAINT 
















UAD, Tied THEIR CHIEF, WILLIAM H. YOUNG (IN CIVILIAN 
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“Rescue Juniors” Supplement 
Fire Department 
Lynsroox, N. Y.—With over sixty 


travel to every rade tournament or 
public demonstration within reasonable 
distance, have won many beautiful silver 
loving-cups, and, in fact, have never lost 
first prize in competing against many 
othe r junior fre organizations They ire 
uniformed and equipped with maltese 
badges flags, banners, fil ind drut Du- 
gler, trumpets and three pieces of “appara- 
tus 

Lynbrook’s first fire department was a 
bucket brigade, organized in 1875. This 
was later reorganized as the Rescue Hook, 
Ladder ind Bucket Co No l In 1879 
it was incorporated [wo of its members 
it that time | lt its first hand-drawn 
fire-truck, carrying ladders, hooks, axes, 
buckets and 




















table decorations ot 





flowe rs 





On the wavy to the next room. past per- 





manent museum displays, one passed tall 





baskets of snapdragons and white stocks, 





nd bowls of variegated carnations. In 





the hallway separating this room from the 





next, one found a bower of fir trees, bal- 





sam and birch boughs, completely hiding 





circular staircase and serving as a back- 
ground for a bed of cineraria and tulips 
of every shade from pale yellow to deep 
red—almost black. Hyacinths were there, 
too, in a se parate bed. A long table show- 
ing rare varieties of roses and _ lilies 
was the charming display in the second 








room. 

The farthest room had the crowning 
glory of the show. Over the permanent 
cannon display a special top had been 
built, 60 x 8 feet, and tilted, to be trans- 
H formed into a rock garden. Moss cov- 


: ered the top; white cedar, the sides, with 

stones here and there. Wandering Jew 
: hung down; “growing” there were hepati- 
i ca, White Dorothy Perkins roses, ageratum, 
} caladium, variegated honeysuckle, deutzia 


ind maidenhair fern. Nearby cases were 
draped with gray cloth, against which 


; baskets of spring plants and potted plants 
: were displayed. A table devoted to 
Hi amaryllis lilies in every shade from white 
f to dark red received a great deal of at- 


tention 


THE ROCK GARDEN IN THE ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW IN 
MUSEUM 


In 1911 Lynbrook was incorporated as a 


ind in 1917 modern motor truck 





THE MILWAUKEE PUBLIC 


Chis inn flower show is very muc!l yg 
worth while in its influence on home and ule or: « haok ‘ladder iumper that has 
city beautification, and is an example ol seen service 1 1851 in fedford. N. J.. 
intelligent cooperation among publie and nd Inwood. N. ¥ nd midget hos 
private agencies that are lacking enliven- 
ing ways oO! service It is the duty these boys to report 
P. W. KCEPPEN hazard n 
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‘ On various occasions they burn off came up for settlement, bids were asked 
brushwood and weeds from vat unt lots for refrigerating the fifteen meat stalls, 
whe sh fire might endanger nearby either with individual units or with a large 
| or cause the regular volunteer central plant. It was found when the bids 
fir needless work were opened that those for individual 
etitive inior tournaments are cooling equipment were far lower than the 
he he boys, with their own equip- original estimates for a central plant. No 
me! every description. Company meet- bids were submitted for central plant 
ing held at least once a month and equipment 
‘ nts are given occasionally to As a result, the city officials turned to 
f heir expenses [They would be electric refrigeration for the market house 
glad ir from other junior organiza- Two owners of market stalls had already 
brigades installed electric refrigeration at their own 
FRED RIEFLER expense nd their experience with this 
type of equipment was an added argument 
Vew Refrigeration System for m its favor 
Knoxville’s Market House New display cases and cooling boxes 
K NoxviLte, TENN.—The unit system of were equipped by Frigidaire engineers 
el rigeration has been installed by with electric refrigerating equipment, and 
Kr in its municipal market hous¢ ill fifteen stalls were provided with ade- 
wiht teen meat stalls have been pro juate, automatic reirigeration total 
this equipment. The installa ost of $26,288.50 
vo! de as the result of move Each meat stall of the Knoxville mar- 
I 1 more than four years ago. ket house has an independent refrigerating 
I ) the installation ice was used plant consisting of four cooling coils and 
ntities While it gave suffi- l-horsepower compressor In case of 
cic geration at the tims was first trouble anywhere, fourteen stalls would 
p! bunkers, there was always continue to operate, whereas an accident 
d keeping the supply replen- affecting a central plant would deprive all 
ish¢ ly on Sundays and holli- fifteen stalls of refrigeration until repairs 

































DISPLAY CASE, COOLED BY ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION, IN THE KNOXVILLE 
MARKET HOUSE 


davs, when the market house was closed. 
When mechanical refrigeration for the 
market house was first considered, much 


ssion was given to the idea of a cen- 
tral refrigerating plant. The original esti- 
nate indicated that this could be provided 
$30,000 to 35,000, but after 
ionths’ investigation it was 
found that it would entail an investment 
of $100,000 to $110,000, according to the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel It was also 
figured that it would cest $7,500 to $8,500 
a year to maintain a central refrigerating 
plant, because of piping losses and the sal- 
ary of an operating engineer 

In September, 1927, when 


eighteen n 


the matter 


















1925 


made 

Under the unit system, each stall oi 
market house is furnished with the « 
temperature it requires to best prote: 
particular line of provisions. Vegeta 
require a slightly higher temperature 
meats, and this adjustment can readil 
made in an electric refrigeration inst 
tion. 


were 


Tenants of the Knoxville market st 
that the cost of maintaining e! 
tric refrigeration amounts to no more tl 


report 


half that of ice, that it prevents he 
spoilage losses previously encounter 
and, in addition, is more convenient 


Satisiactory 
0. T. ROEHI 
City Manage 


A Swimming Pool on Top of 
the Ground 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
over Cleveland, the big swimming pool 
that city must look lik 
down 


To an aviator flyiz 
in oblong hat u; 
the swimmers disporting then 
the the hat, while Vis 
itors enjoy watching them during stroll 
iround the brim of the hat, and other 
bathers, in the dressing-rooms under t!] 
brim, are preparing for the pool, shelter: 
Irom view by what appear to be curtain 


side 


crown ol 


selves in 


that hang from the edge. The flyer migh 
be sufficiently attracted by the novel like 


ness to alight and investigate this ne 
type of combination swimming pool an 
bath-house on top of the ground. A per 
sonally conducted visit would repay hi 

The stone-trimmed Spanish tiled e1 


trance arcade makes a pleasing approach 
Passing through the large 
doorways, with beveled plate-glass lights 
one passes between two ticket booths into 
the main lobby. 


one of 1our 


Directly in front is a 78 
foot counter, with a 24-inch oak top an 
ground-glass corner railings, 
supplie s for patrons are disp nsed. 
of the 


whit 
Bac} 
shelving, comprising 


over 


counter is the 














TYPE OF COMPRESSOR AND COOLING COILS USED IN THE KNOXVILLE MARKET 
HOUSE INSTALLATION 
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1,014 square feet of storage space, upon 
which are kept locker keys, towels, bath- 
ing suits, and other articles. At the right 
and the left of the entrance are 12-foot 
stairways for spectators exclusively, built 
of brick and with pipe hand-rails. The 
patrons have their own stairways at the 
rear, after they have passed through their 
respective dressing-, shower- and _ toilet- 


rooms 


DRESSING-ROOMS AND LOCKERS 

The women’s dressing-rooms are at the 
left. There is a first-aid room, equipped 
with bed, chairs, table, first-aid outfit, etc., 
and adjoining it is the vanity room, with 
50 square feet of table top and plenty of 
lights and wall plugs for electric hair dry- 
ers, ete. In the main corridor of the 
dressing-room are 624 steel, 
baked enamel lockers, 12 x 15 x 42 inches, 
as well as 104 individual dressing-booths, 
2 feet 6 inches wide and 3 feet 6 inches 
deep, with seat, clothes hooks and doors 
(not canvas curtains), and constructed of 
steel with baked enamel finish, with alu- 
minum hardware. There is one shower- 
bath in connection with every four dress- 
ing-booths. This makes 26 showers, each 
stall being 2 feet 6 inches x 3 feet 6 
inches, and equipped with floor drain, 
clothes hooks and door, and supplied with 
The woman patron changes 
into her suit in a dressing-room, and places 
her clothes in an individual locker about 
3 feet away. 

The men’s and boys’ lockers are on the 
right of the main entrance, after passing 
the entrance to the office of the manager. 
To the left is the special section, 
with 180 individual lockers of steel and 
baked enamel, 12 x 15 x 12 inches, three 
dressing-benches and three showers. Step- 
ping around the corner, one passes into 
the main corridor of the men’s dressing- 
The re are 1,105 lockers of the Same 
type as the women’s, and 30 individual 
dressing-rooms, of the same type and styl 
as the women’s. There are three shower 
rooms for the men, each having eight 
shower stalls, and each stall having a soft- 
soap valve; these shower rooms are placed 


women’s 


soft soap. 


boys’ 


room 





THE MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOL, FOREST HILL PARK, CLEVELAND 


at intervals among the lockers, eliminat- 


ing congestion and inconvenience 

At the rear of the men’s main corridor 
the toilets are placed conveniently, both 
for the bathers using the lockers and about 
ready to pass up to the pool, and also for 
using the swimming pool. Thes« 
toilets are placed at the base of the rear 


those 


stairways, which, incidentally, are 7 feet 
wide and built the same as the front stair- 
ways. Every piece of equipment is of 
the highest type vitrified enamel ware. In 
aun adjacent room, back of the stairway, is 
a toilet for the public The 
women’s toilets have a corresponding posl- 
tion on the other side, both for bathers 
and for the general public. The total sani- 
toilets, 15 


general 


tary equipment comprises 30 


urinals, and 12 lavatories. 


THE GENERAL PLAN AND THE LIGHTING 

Before passing up to the swimming pool 
level it is interesting to review the dimen- 
sions of the rooms just inspected In a 
general way, we have seen a room 18 feet 
wide and about 840 feet 
entirely around th 
of 17,130 square feet, equivalent to a build- 
ing 30 by 600 feet. All partitions are ol 
building tile, plaste red, and the 
floor 


long, extending 
pool, with a net area 


concrete 


slopes toward conveniently and 


closely spaced floor drains. The entire 


room is beautifully decorated in light 
cream and brown, 
is more than 18 feet from light and air 


T he ste el 


continuously 


ind no bit of floor space 


window sash is spaced ilmost 
long the 


ing a total light area of 2,460 square 


outside wall £ 


Y 
oO! 


Going uw} the rear stairs, one comes or 
the main deck or the concourse floot 
pproaches the pool proper under a br 
tiful canopy The floor around the poo 


is 20 feet 6 inches, except at the front 


where it is 34 feet 6 inches wide. The 
all width of the structure is 161 teet 
otal length 310 feet 6 inches. A tw 
galvanized pipe railing separates the batt 
the bathers having 
spectators 10 teet 
The pool 


giving 28.800 square 


rs and the spectators, 
10 feet 6 inches and the 
of the width of the 
itself is 120 x 240 feet, 


feet of water area, and a capacity of 907,- 


concourse 


000 gallons. The depth is from 3 to 9 










feet Eighty-five per cent of the 





shallow enough for 






deep enough for swimming Che 


cent 






water 1s clear and pure, for it is con 






filtered and sterilized once ever, 






There are two slippery slides for the 





brave ind oats wr those who ist want 






to play o1 ound There are two 






low and two high Olympic boards for the 







divers ilso 1 Bintz combinat poarda 
with eleven dives of different heights 
Signs around the edges of the pool mark 





clearly the depth of the water 








For the spectators there ars erma- 
nent tile-roofed 10- x 20-foot canopies 
which give them “ring-side” seats. There 
ire six 50-foot ghting towers, each with 






two Giant 
with two 1,000-watt lamps. Besides 
hghts 


iling, giving a total 


projectors ind each projector 
there 


iround 






re twenty 500-watt park 






nd on the outside r 


i 
of 34,000 watts to light the pool ind the 









concourse floor. In the center of the pool 
is an electric fountain, « i] ible of leliv 
ering 60,000 gallons of water per hour at 
20 pounds pressure ind lighted from be 
neath with 24 100-wait lights \ ered 





room or area in front, 16x 55 feet, can be 






used for concessions or booths of ar kind 





It connects directly with the are levoted 


















to spectators, and the top fl he 
rance arcade rl read 
ght spectat I bre ! 
otherwise mon tht 
Vimming po¢ 
KEEPIN(¢ IE WATER PURI 
\ visit t tion, filtratior 
rculat gives oO confide! 
healt! I All of the 
fro lo vs into tl 
gut hroug! cial sub-o 
d around tl ol wal d ( 
wT i ) I ns Dr gl 
re } 1 briur 10 10 
10 Ir I 3 l } ! 
ylut by the riliz 
q ent hiorine gas er - 
ite is also t mto the Che chlor- 
kills disease germs and tl ypper sul- 
e kill g le growtl r} I 
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ve Model ““L” Me tor Lawn Mower and Roller With gang units attached 
v and 9 ae = seman me I nntooge) ruath, 10 acres © day, on one galion 
They Contribute to 
Civic Pride 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers have played an important part in the 
development and maintenance of many of the most beautiful city 
parks throughout the United States. 
Informative literature on request 
HAND COLDWELL GASOLINE 
HORSE ELECTRIC : 
DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS | 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
me 
to-date i | 
ken ap 
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is sucked from the pit by a 40-horsepowe 
pump and electric motor and _ forced 
through 4 feet of gravel and sand in the 
four large 8-foot x 12-inch cylindrical fil- 
ters, where all of the suspended matter is 
removed. From the filters the wate 
passes through the inlet pipes and up into 
the pool through the electric fountain 
This process gives four different purifying 
actions: settling of heavy particles in the 
pit; sterilization with chlorine and copper 
sulphate; filtering action to remove all 
suspended matter; and aeration through 
the fountain, which incidentally releases 
any excess chlorine in the water. The City 
Chemist, who has been making almost 
daily tests of this water, reports that it is 
as pure as the city drinking water 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE POOI 


The construction of the combined pool 
and bath-house may truly be called per- 
manent. All foundations and footing go 
down 3 feet below ground level in order 
to be below the frost level. Underneath 
the pool, the locker-room and main en- 
trance room floors is a 6-inch bed of cin- 
ders and a perfect network—almost a 
mile—of 4-inch drain tile. This sub- 
drainage system also gives a check on 
whether the pool is leaking or not. There 
is also a layer of drain tile completely 
encircling the outside wall. With such 
construction, regardless of the location of 
the pool or the coldness of the weather, 
there is no cause to worry about frost 
heaving floors or walls, or water causing 
a washout underneath the floors. 

The floors and walls are heavily rein- 
forced to carry loads, and to prevent dis- 
astrous expansion and contraction 550 tons 
of reinforcing steel has been used. The 
concrete is a 1:144:3 mix. The outsid 
face walls are tapestry brick with precast 
stone, such as rail caps, windowsills, pane! 
inserts and arcade corners. The window- 
sash is steel, the roofs of tile. No wood 
whatever is used, except in doors and 
frames, counter, shelving and seats. 


ECONOMICAL DESIGN AND CON- 
STRUCTION 

Economy has been attained by the unit 
construction. The pool wall forms on 
side of the bathroom, and the concours¢ 
floor or deck around the pool is the ceiling 
to the bathroom. In ordinary pool con- 
struction the wall and floor are in and on 
the ground and serve no other purpos 
The bathroom area is thus completed by 
building the outside wall, whereas, in the 
old-style, sunken pool, the bathroom must 
be built separately in its entirety—founda- 
tion, walls and roof. Also, the usual! 
wooden rafters, spreaders and sheathing 
of the so-called permanently constructed 
bath-house are eliminated. Actual com- 
parisons of costs show a saving of from 25 
to 40 per cent in favor of the pool built 
on the surface. 

Other savings are interesting. No wire 
fence is needed around the pool to keep 
visitors and bathers from entering the pool 
without first passing through the bath- 
house. The outside wall, 8 or 9 feet high, 
does a better job. All sewers emptying 
the pool are about 8 feet nearer the 
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SHELTER HOUSE, EUGENE FIELD PLAYGROUND, OAK PARK, ILL 


ground surface. This decreases trench and 
maintenance costs and permits us to make 
convenient connection with the publi 
sewers, which would otherwise be on 
higher level than ours. Ground space is 
saved, in this eas equal to the size of ar 
rdinary bath-house More than that 
ma given area a larger pool may be con 
structed, or the extra land may be used 
for other recreational purposes. The cost 
of excavation for the pool proper 1s saved 
The higher pool is above ground wate 
and thus protected against trost action 
ind heavy maintenance costs. The unit 
onstruction reduces the cost of operation 
ind supervision 
The aviator who flies over this pool and 
25 others of the same design between 
New York and Texas, realizes that such 
1 unit Is an attractive asset to a citv and 
lends itself to landscaping in an interest- 
ing Way 
SAMUEL NEWMAN 
Direct f Parks and Public Pr 


Eprtorta, Nore.~-The Cleveland poo 
signed by Wesley Bintz, of Lansing, Mic! 
holds the patent for this type of construc 
Mr. Bintz supervised the construction of t 
by the de Hamel Construction C 


Comfortable Housing for 
Carnivora 


HE high standards of housing for zoo 

animals recently set by some Ameri- 
can cities are being lived up to in 
Toledo,.Ohio, where a contract has been 
let for a new $100,000 building to houss 
the lions and other felines. The building 
has been planned to embody the best 
features of urban homes for carnivora 
be found in the country It has be 
made possible by generous Toledo eciti- 
zens through a quiet campaign managed 
by Percy . Jones, Pre side nt of the To- 
ledo Zoologi il Society 

To quote from an account in the 
ledo Blad It will be another step in 
the realization of President Jones’ slogan 
a, eee » house the animals that no 
one need feel sorry for them,’ and an- 
other step in the upbuilding here of one 
of the finest zoological parks in the coun- 
try.” 

(The reader interested in zoos will 
material of value in an illustrated article 
“How Zoos Are Managed,” by ¢ \ 
Crosser, in Tue American Crry, Febru- 


ary, 1927, 242-245.) 


Libraries at Playgrounds 


Oak Park, Iu Every profession 


ol more 
theret ore ippropriate 
| field shelter house should 
of up-to-date reference 

departments of the play- 

ind a few inspirational 

imong the classics that the 

the child’s leisure has developed 

larly appropriate that a play- 

ground dedicated to so great a genius 
in the understanding of child life as was 
Eugene Field, should have its own 
The bookplate shown in the accompany 


ing illustratior 


hodorary 


was designed to give dis- 
tinction to such a library, and was pri 


sented t he new Eugene Field Play- 


PLAYGROUND 


Oak “Park 














THE BOOK PLATE OF THE EUGENE 
FIELD PLAYGROUND, OAK PARK 
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Master Construction 


Glass- Overs for Sludge Beds 











T. Howard Barnes, Engineer; C. MacCallum, Consulting 
Engineer, 17 Battery Place, New York. Suburban En- 
gineering Company, Contractor, 15 W. 38th St., New York 


More About the Port Washington 
Solution for Sludge Beds 


MAGINE the uproar there would be in your 
town, if it were suggested that open sewage 
sludge beds be put in your principal park! 
Still that’s exactly what was successfully done 
at Port Washington, Long Island. 
But not open beds. 
Both of them were glassed-over with our Master 
Construction, 
They overcame unsightliness. odor and several 
other unbearable features incident to such 
plants, and also conserved space. 
By having a complete control of the air vents 
on the sides and roofs, the odors can be allowed 
to escape very gradually, so as at no time to be 
objectionable. As there is a row of stores di- 
rectly across from the location, the importance 
of this is evident. 
The fact that we were the first to build such 
glass-overs, and making a special study of them. 
puts us in a position to cooperate to advantage 
with your Committee or Engineers. 
For over four generations we have been builders 
of glass structures. 
To our printed matter you are welcome. 


Jord « Hurnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


30 East 42nd St. Continental Bank Bldg. Harbor Com. Bldg. 
New York Chicago Toronto 








Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Denver, Kansas City, Cleveland, Buffalo, Greensboro, St. Louis, 
Montreal, St. Catharines. 
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vund shelter house in connection with 
opening exercises, which were attended 
several thousand people. A number 
books have been given since the pres- 
tation 
DUDLEY C. MEYERS 

Secretary, Playground Board of Oak Park, IIl 
Junior Chamber and City Join 
in Financing Memorial Stadium 


BmMINGHAM, Ata—‘Legion Field,” 
e South’s largest municipal stadium, 


inds in the heart of Birmingham, a 
onument to Alabama men and women 
ho gave their lives during the World 
Var 


Having long felt the need of a stadium, 
he Birmingham Junior Chamber of Com- 
erce asked the City Commission to do- 


ite a 


site in one of Birmingham’s pub- 
c parks and to loan the project $150,- 
00 without interest. The Junior Cham- 


er went out and raised the remainder of 


the money within a few weeks, and the 
tadium was completed and ready for 
1927 football games, all within a few 


months of the time the plan for financ- 
ng the project had been originated. 

rhe of the stadium it stands 
today is $361,000. Its present capacity is 
21,050 seats. Its ultimate capacity is 100,- 
000, and it will cost more than $500,000. 
The structure is oval in shape, contain- 
ng 60 rows of 8 sections on the west stand 
ind 30 rows containing 960 seats on the 
stand. Another 30 rows will prob- 
be added to the east stand during 
next year. Eventually it is planned 
the two stands and construct a 
second deck over the entire stadium. At 
the top of the west stand there is a mod- 
ern press room, well equipped with radio, 
tele phone booths, ete. Under both stands 
ire gymnasiums, locker rooms, etc 

At the south end of the field a $50,000 
war memorial entrance arch to the Amer- 


cost as 


ist 
ibly 
the 


to close 


ican Legion dead will be erected. Upon 
this memorial will be inscribed the names 
of the men and women from Alabama 


who died in service during the World War. 
At the north end of the field is a $7,- 
500 electrically operated scoreboard. This 


board was a gift from the Birmingham 
Vews. Recently the city had a lighting 


system installed, making it possible to use 
the field for night football 
ing matches, pageants, etc. 

D. O. Whilldin, architect, in designing 


games, box- 


the stadium combined beauty and 
strength with the most modern equipment 
available. Reinforced brick, structural 


steel and concrete were used 

The only standard Olympic track in the 
South has been constructed around the 
playing field and will be used for the first 
time at the annual Southern Conference 
Track and Field Meet this month. Twen- 
ty-two colleges will participate in the meet 
and arrangements for the event in 
charge of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Legion Field is a monument to which 
the entire South can point with pride. It 
reflects the spirit of Birmingham and of 
the young men of the city, who are in- 
terested in the civic welfare of their com- 
munity. 


are 


0. L. BUNN, 
Manager, Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. 


Street-Lighting System In- 
stalled Without Bond Issue 
or Assessments 


Brainerd, Minn.—People are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of eco- 
nomic street lighting as a public neces- 


sity that makes driving and walking safe, 
comfortable and convenient at night. 
Hence, the people of Brainerd found that, 
because of the rapid evolution and mod- 
ernization street-lighting equipment, 
they were not receiving satisfactory ser- 
vice from their old lighting system. The 
problem that confronted them how 
to overcome the initial cost 
street-lighting installation 
The present charter of 


of 


was 


of a modern 


3rainerd, adopte d 


in 1908, provided for a 3-mill levy on 
the valuation to pay for street lighting 
ind hydrant installation. It also provided 
for a Water and Light Board to take 
charge of the public utilities, but excluded 
street lighting. The City Council at this 
time |} laced the rate for hydrant rental 


at $35 per annum, a rate much below that 
of the average municipality, yet it was for- 
for it left a greater for 
lighting. The 
$9,000 per 
102 ornamental 
the business district and the 
portion was poorly lighted by a in- 
The City Council had 
lighting and accumu- 
which the Water 
wrying as a charge 
The Board de cline d 


lighting the streets unless the 


tunate, fund to pay 
le vy | roduced 


At that 
cluster 


street 3-mill 
ibout 
the re 


in 


annum time 


were posts 
re side nce 
series 
‘andescent system 

charge of the street 
lated a deficit of $18,000 
ind Light 
for current delivered 


Board was ( 


to continue 


Council 


made some rovision tor pay- 
ment of this sum Thus, for a time, only 
the top globe of the cluster was lighted 
These units were governed by seventeer 
switches which the police were required 
to turn on and off, and that led to a con- 
siderable waste of current. Finally, the 


Council, realizing the situation, and being 
desirous of improving the system and not 


wishing to issue bonds, asked the Water 
ind Light Board to take over the man- 
iwement of street lighting, which it did. 


The Board made a thorough investiga- 


tion of appropriate 
and 


i standard, what is known as 


dan Hollowspun post, a concrete reinforced 


street- 
lighting systems light- 


Sher 


post, equipped with an octagonal lantern 
with opal glass panels, manuf ired by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufa 
turing Co. A 13-foot | 
for the business district and a 


t 
u 


ost Was 1dopted 


10-foot post 


for the residential area. These posts were 
set at intervals of 100 feet in the business 
district and on arterial highway and in 
the residence districts wheré ts are 
curbed, two at the corner of each block 
The lights are connected witl 1-cov- 
ered cable and are governed separate 
control lines from the ce t yn 
where the exact meter measurements of 
both part-night and night lights aré 
taken 

The old posts were modernized by re- 
moving the cluster top and equipping them 
with lanterns, and 449 additional posts 
were purchased thus making a niiorm 
system so far is the lighting inits are 
concerned, for the entire city The cost 
of the svstem was $43. 401.83 tor the 
ornamental posts, $6475.61 for incande 
cents, and $7296.14 for the control ln 
a te | of $57,173.58 This was paid out 
of the net earnings that the electric dis- 

il ol has produced, whereas 1n 
benefited Brainer I wv has 4 

mes as } j j 
system wh I I uf 1 
denelit ind tne ire yperating the new 

stallation w ) ; | Phe 

i a os Lan - ' 

I : 2 $7.55 i 

$11.75 pe 
nt lght I 
Ww. D IcKA 
~ \ I } 


Merchants Association and City 
Cooperate Against Rural Fires 


MoorHEAD, Minn.—-lIt is conservatively 
estimated that more than $100,000 worth 
yf farm property has been saved by the 

















ORNAMENTAL LIGHTING POSTS 


IN FRONT OF THE 
MINNESOTA 


COURT-HOUSE IN BRAINERD, 
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Correcting an Error 


F" ages, marble has appealed to the public as 


a semi-precious stone—a material suggestive of 


oD GY HT “GYTyY- 
j1G=<Jg6"<Jd6" Jk 


wealth, luxury and culture. To suggest, then, that you 
consider marble as an interior finish on the basis of its 
ultimate economy, might appear a bit unusual. 


€ 

Se L : 

ae And yet, all about us are forceful examples of 
4 ° ° ° 

= marble treatments that were installed principally be- 
y 


cause of this verv fact 
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Banks, « ice buildings 
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Cv 


justify its claim to ulimmate economy. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE 
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Shere is No Substitute for A larble 
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It will pay you to send for 
the handsomely illustrated booklet, 
“The Everyday Uses of Marble.” 
It gives many facts about marble 
treatments in various types of build- 
ings, including commercial, store 
and residential structures. A copy 
is free for the asking—write to 

Department 11-E. 


, theaters, stores and private dwellings! All of these 


ie are profiting in appearance and low upkeep costs by the extensive use of mar- 
1p ble—for flooring, wainscoting, stairways and lavatory work. One has only to 


look about to be convinced that the beauty and durability of marble more than 


DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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ruck irchased by this city for use reduce them and are iking consiste1 iy , 4 present time 
the countrv. When, in 1925, the Moor- progress t Junior S ( neils number 58, 
1 Ret Merchants Association do- The Safety Council’s analysis of traffi nd the 1 Safety Patrols is 67 
ted $1,800 for this purpose, one of the iccidents for the entire year 1927 discloses The total 1 r of schools is 200 
nvestm s in good-will ever made _ that of 169 persons killed, 137 were pedes The S ( | in M 
he citv resulted. To this amount was trians, and 56 of these children. Of 5287 , | S y ( 
d $1.400 bv the City Council to se- persons injured, 2,969 were pedest _ | 
i. 6-cylinder Reo, which was put into nd 1,763 of these children. Casualties 1 l 
e January 1, 1926 Nine hundred hildren roximated 33 per cent of tl 2.500 children and itter bv 1.000 
of 24-inch hose is carried. Pressure total lr} g 3 run % 
furnished by a 350-gallon Hale rotary The Council's records show that i tions. tl } ged 
im} In cases where the suction hos school neighborhoods where Junior Safety S | lirect the 
nnot be connected with an adequate Councils or Safety Patrols function, th se of tl grounds during the 
vater-supply n 80-gallon booster tank number of accidents involving children 16 
in be filled, and with the pump operated years old and under has been extraordi Asa B. G r is General .Ch - 
slow speed, a 34-inch hose is used effec- narily small as compared with other sec- 4 f'the Safety Council: John P. Rostmever 
vely.” One 5-gallon hand-pump water- "ons Knowing this, the Council plans Director; and Walter B. Wessels, Chair- 
ink and one 2™%-gallon soda-acid chem- ‘0° Itensily this part of its educational in of ti Junior Safety Committee. The 
eal extinguisher are carried. A 12-foot program and has obtained the consent of a, ag, Oe: operates as a-bun r 
extension ladder which extends to 24 the school authorities to organiz , B Ac. itio Cor rce 
inches, and one 12-foot roof ladder, are Junior Council or Safety Patrol in every 
included in the equipment school in the city. This work will be ex- G. W. WORHAM, JR 
During the 26 months in which the truck ‘tended also to the suburbs of Baltimore t P t Safety ( 


has been used, 19 country calls have been 
iunswered. In the first year there were 
10 calls, with only June and October 


without country runs. In April the equip- 
ment was used to extinguish several burn- 
ng telephone poles ignited by a grass fire. 
During a July. thunderstorm a straw pile 


on a farm 14 miles from the city was 
struck by lightning. Efforts with buckets 
were failing to control the fire, and $35,- 


000 worth of modern farm buildings were 
in the path of the wind-blown sparks. 
The Moorhead Department was called, 
ind after laving nearly a fifth of a mile 


of hose to the Red River it was possible 
to confine the fire to its point of origin 
and to save all the other property. 


The second year saw only half as many 


calls, and. in the first two months of the 
current year there have been four calls, 
three of which were within a ten-day pe- 
riod. One of these was eighteen miles 
from town, part of the distance over rough 
roads A potato warehouse containing 
more than five carloads of potatoes was 
saved. The value of building and con- 
tents exceeded $5,000 


The average covered with the 
19 runs is 7 making 
distance 133 miles, or a round-trip dis- 
266 miles. The truck has a maxi- 
mum speed of 45 miles per hour 

The Moorhead Fire 


posed of three full-time 


duty in 


distance 


miles, the one-way 


tance of 


Department is com- 
two of whom 
modern City 


men, 


ire always on the 


Hall station. There are 18 volunteers 
In addition to the truck used for farm 
fires there are three other pieces of mod- 
ern motorized apparatus. Because of the 
highly efficient work of the Department 
under Chief Nick Remley, the insurance 
rates are the lowest for iny city of its 
81 2¢ the United States 

Every time the truck makes a run to 
a farm fire, more friends are made for the 
city 

D. A. CALDWELL 
Study of Accidents to Children 
Shows Value of Safety Patrols 

Battimore, Mp.—tTraffic accidents in- 
volving children in Baltimore are receiv- 
ing special attention at the hands of the 
Baltimore Safety Council and the school 
authorities, public, private and parochial, 


all of whom are cooperating in efforts to 


ANALYSIS OF 1819 CHILDREN O-I6 YEARS INCLUSIVE 
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years of service! 
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And other Trinidad streets are 
still in use after 47 years! 


Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt is not famous without reason. All over the 
world, in every clime, this wear-and-weather-resisting product of nature has 
conclusively demonstrated it is far superior to man-made bituminous paving 
materials. 


And the pavement on Broadway from Spring Street to Herman Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., shown above, laid in 1904, is but another proof of the long life 
and the low maintenance cost of Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Its attractiveness, 
resiliency, freedom from noise, and ease of cleaning and repairing are other 
desirable qualities. 


We also supply Bermudez Road Asphalt—another native-lake product—for 
road building. Write for interesting data. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


TRINIDAD .24%5, 


Trinidad Asphalt Lake 


Do you mention Tue American City when writing? Please do. 








Nine Thousand New Signs Mark 
First Step in Four-Year, $40,000 
Street-Marking Program 

PortLAND, Ore—The Portland City 
Council has authorized the calling of bids 
for 9,000 street signs. Within the next 
few months, the new signs will be placed 
on the main traveled streets and in the 
downtown business section. Thus will be- 
come apparent the first tangible results 
of two years’ work of the Trade and Com- 
merece Committee of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce with the City Council. 

Portland has grown so fast that it has 
overlooked some of the vital things that 
make a city convenient and interesting to 
its residents and tourists. One of the most 
vital of all these things is street markers 
Tourists coming into the city from the 
gateways, south, east and north, find them- 
selves on streets without names or direc- 
tion of any sort as to the location of the 
business section. 

The Trade and Commerce Committee 
has long recognized the necessity for cor- 
recting this condition, and two years ago 
it appointed a sub-committee to work 
with the City Council for an appropria- 
tion to finance the re-marking of streets 
so that their names will be legible to ve- 
hicles approaching from either direction 
The Committee had to appear before the 
Tax Conservation Commission and con- 
vince them of the wisdom of including an 
appropriation of $10,000 per year for a 
period of four years to ensure the entire 
city’s being properly marked. 

The sub-committee of the Trade and 
Commerce Department will follow the 
matter through for three years, to see that 
the annual $10,000 appropriation is prop- 
erly expended, and that the entire city is 
supplied, not only with street signs, but 
with adequate markings on highways and 
country roads within the city limits as 
well. 

EDWARD N. WEINBAUM, Manager 

Trade and Commerce Department, Chamber 

of Commerce. 


Householders’ Report Cards Put 
Clean-U p Week Over Big 


Santa Ana, Catir—What’s the most ef- 
fective method of putting a Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Week over big? 

The city of Santa Ana used a method 
recently which was of tremendous help in 
making such a campaign successful and 
which might prove of equal help to other 
cities. This consisted in the use of re- 
port cards handled entirely by the Boy 
Scouts and the members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, who had charge 
of the campaign. On each card a report 
could be made in full for an individual 
home, telling just what was accomplished 
during the week in the way of cleaning 
up and painting up. 

Cards were left at every home and busi- 
ness house in the city at the start of the 
campaign by the Boy Scouts, who rang all 
the individual doorbells and saw that the 
cards were handed to responsible individ- 
uals. At the end of the campaign the 
ecards were collected by the same boys 
who had left them. 

Thousands of cards were turned in 
showing an immense amount of cleaning 
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Proclamation 
Hear this Ye People. Think! Act! 


Clean-Up, Paint-Up and Beautification Campaign 


March 30th to o April 14th 


Knew All fen. Women and Children By These -capaguene 


t Whereas the Clean-up, Paint-up and Beautification Campaign as sp< red by the Santa Ana J 
‘ erce Ww result in many advantages to our community life 


In Safeguarding HEALTH; 

In Promoting THRIFT; 

In Furthering FIRE PREVENTION; 

In Stimulating CIVIC PRIDE: and 

In Making the Home and City BEAUTIFUL. 




















Now therefore, be it known that plans have been perfected for a ug 
pargn in Santa Ana, California, beginning March 30th This date t ark 
and constructive effort in cleaning up and BEEFING IT UP 

In this movement f le ning, paimting, - antir repairing and ge ra 
aacit if part to make our community 





CLEAN, HEALTHY, THRIFTY, SAFE AND BEAUTIFUL 









To t ike a definite k uf he a this campa 
quested f the followin ating what y ha done during s Ml ‘ 
19 | Boy Scout you fr f z . 
' i and hand fi not t 0 P. M.. Sa a \ Plea 
tur ar ove ust a t y : Y 
r tify your home ood he Boy S T 
va Begin fillin in NOW 





REPORT SHEET 
CLEAN UP, PAINT UP AND BEAUTIFICATION CAMPAIGN 







Au 
Santa Ana Junior Chamber of Commerce aa the Boy Scouts co-operating as boss on the job. 

























2 - Fences Pats hile 

CLEANED Outbuildings Fences revaire 
Vacant Lots, 25 ft. to a lot Roofs Porches & steps repa 
Back Yards, 25 ft. to a lot Business signs repainted F epaired 
Front Yards, 25 ft. to a lot Water faucet leaks re 
Alley frontages, 25 ft. to a lot PLANTED ee epaired 
Street Name signs Flower Boxes k—Papers, et $ 
Porches Flower Garden ns 
Garages Vegetable Gardens = ne 

= Piot ed Refuse cans « 
PAINTED & DECO- tee Saas cael 

RATED st st 
Houses Veaes teienmned 
Walls MISCELLANEOUS ead trees & stumps remove 
Porches Rubbish piles burned ” ’ : a a ro 
ey can be read w 
Garages Inse-t breeding > =f ght 
FOR ACCOMPLISHMENT NOT LISTE E 
We ask all property owners to co-operate with the City Street Dey 
property on or before May Ist 
After that date the City is obliged by law to eradicate all weeds and ‘ t of e to the property owner. 
This entails considerable bookkeeping and unnecessary expense whé w 





SPECIFICATIONS OF CITY WEED ORDINANCE 
All weeds shall be cut off at the surface of the ground with a hoe or plowed under. 
Property owners are required to eradicate all weeds on the sidewalks and parking as well as on their 
own property. 
After weeds have been cut please phone 1136 (the Street Department) and an inspector will call to ascer- 
tain if the property is in an acceptable condition. 







ee 


ADDRESS 
If not called for Rdtene 2 p. m. Sesunday, April 14th. 1928. Mail to Secretary, Santa Ana Junior Chamber 
ef Commerce, 312 Hill Building, Santa Ana, California. Phone 2090. | 


















up and painting up and thus indicating An inter-playground contest; a Retail 
the very real success of the event. The Merchants’ and American Legion Exposi- 
expense of printing the cards and handling tion; a big Hallowe’en celebration; Christ 
the clerical work of going through them mas programs; an archery contest; a road 
and making reports as to actual accom- race, two city-wide marble tournaments 
plishments, was borne by the Santa Ana and a school May Day celebration on 
Junior Chamber of Commerce large scale A special play and gift day 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS was held there for the children during 
Christmas week Thirty-six basel 
games were played on the field, and thirty 
What's a Stadium for, Anyhow? = seven football games. Two parades as- 
BJECTIONS on the part ol those sembled there Colleges, schools, and in 
who would have to pay the bills, that dependent organizations used the fa 





ties for their own planned programs. In 


with the city’s policy, all publie 





a municipal stadium doesn’t serve any 
practical purpose, might be met with keeping 
In school, city, and civic uses of the stadium 






sample programs from those already 
use. Here’s one from Lynchburg, Va., were without rental charges Phe 

where regular and special events for the of $625 was collect d for other uses made 
vear 1927 included of it 
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New York 
St. Louis 
Detroit 


Youngstown 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


Efficient cooperation 


in your low-cost 


construction program 


WENTY-THREE years now since Barrett started doing 

the pioneer work on low-cost construction. During all 
that stretch of time, this organization has been gathering 
information on the subject of low-cost roads—solving all sorts 
of construction and maintenance problems and improving old 
methods of procedure. 


Today, most highway officials consider Barrett the logical 
organization to help carry out a low-cost program efficiently 
and promptly. In brief here’s what you can depend on: 

1. That a Barrett field man will place at your disposal this 
accumulated experience on low-cost construction. 

2. That Tarvia deliveries will be made by Barrett—where, 
when and as wanted. 

3. That Tarvia will be applied from Barrett equipment by 
specially trained Barrett men—the whole operation super- 
vised by expert Barrett field men. 

In short, you'll find that the “guess” element in low-cost 


construction is eliminated by Barrett experience, equipment 
and facilities. 


A post card will bring the Tarvia field man. 


Arv1A 


For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


The Gavel Company 


Chicago Minneapolis Cleveland Philadelphia Birmingham 
Salt Lake City Syracuse Providence Buffalo Bethlehem 
Milwaukee Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati Lebanon 


In Canada: 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 





Boston 
Kansas City 
Columbus 
Rochester 








Yes—we should like you to mention Tue Americax City 
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MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by FRANCIS OAKEY, C.P.A,. 
Member of the Firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller, New York 
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“Standards of Financial Administration” 


the 
Lent 


N a recent Supplement to 
| t Municipal Revieu 

Upson and C E 
irized the principles which they be- 
eve should the financial ad- 
nistration oO! a The article de- 
the careful consideration, 
first, because of the scope, comp! ‘xity, 


onal 


govern 
city 
serves most 
ind great importance of its subject, and, 
second, because it Is 

ews of two men ol experience in gov- 
ernmental work. The breadth of treat- 
ment undertaken is apparent in 


Na- 
D. 


Rightor have sum- 


a statement of the 


law, and not merely a 


p issive statement 


of the amount of taxes which must be 
raised to meet the proposed expenditures 
after making lor 
mate of revenues to 


( ollected 


illowance the esti- 


miscellaneous be 


the 


execution of the financial program is the 


One ol essential processes in the 
coordination of the program of financing 
Whi e 
grants 


to spend, it is held that they are not irre- 


with the program of expenditure 


it is true that ippropriations are 





main subdivi- 


which 


the titles of the 
sions of the article, ire as 


llows 


Needs 
Activi- 


Budgeting Public 

Financing Current 
ties 

Financing Permanent Im- 
prov ements 

Collection, Custody 
Disbursement of Funds 

Controlling Financial 
Transactions 

Centralized Purchasing 


and 


VI 


The reviewer finds he is not 
in all respects in agreement with 
the propositions expressed under 
the foregoing headings and sub- 
mits the following comments 
with a view to advancing con- 
structive discussion. 





Il. Budgeting Public Needs 


critical analysis. 


takes exception. 


The Experts Disagree 


On page 89 of this issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN City appears the outline of “Stand- 
ards of Financial 
Director Upson and Chief Accountant 


Administration,” 


mental Research, which was issued as a 
supplement to the National Municipal Re- letter of the appropriation 
view for February, 1928, and which is re- 
viewed herewith by Mr. Oakey. 
reviewer states, this set-up of standards 
deserves the most careful consideration; ippreprwas 
and he has proceeded with a detailed and 
He finds much to com- 
mend, and also many points to which he 
The latter, of course, — pith 
occupy the bulk of his discussion. We feel erring to various kinds of spe- 
that the divergences of opinion here ex- 
pressed are a valuable contribution to the 
study of municipal finance. 


by 


As the 


‘viewer disagrees 
1171 
When 


Lum 


ippro- 
tions 


control 


Rightor of the Detroit Bureau of Govern- ver expenditures i vossible 


innot be prevented 
The principle is stated 


the 


that 
ind 

funds belonging 
With this we fully 
igree. But the article appears 
the : 


more important 


budget should control 


t 


to the city 
ie 


fo sanction maintenance ol 


the iunds, 


re- 


cial funds 


that, wit! 


The reviewer believ eS 
1 a lew 


exceptions ill 


special funds, consisting of eity 
aside for specia! pur 


. should be abolished 


revenue set 


poses 








In the treatment of this sub- 

ject it appears to the reviewer that the 
writers have confined their attention to 
the expenditure program and have dis- 
regarded the program of financing. Two 
of the most important problems which 
must be disposed of in formulating and 
executing a financial program seem to 
have been practically overlooked, 
namely: 


1. The preparation of a comprehen- 
sive and definite program of financing to 
be submitted with the program of expen- 
diture. 

2. The execution of this program of 
financing in close coordination with the 
program of expenditure. 


The program of financing is quite as 
important as that of expenditure—it 
must be prepared with as much care and 
precision and should be a constructive 
proposal, involving, perhaps, changes in 


vocable grants to be spent in full even 
though the estimates of revenues do not 
fully materialize. On the contrary, when 
it is found that revenues are not mate- 
rializing as anticipated, effective admin- 
istration requires a cutting-down of ap- 
propriations by action of the executive 
Over-expenditure of appropriations 1s 
one cause of a deficit; the other is laxity 
in the execution of the program of 
financing. 

The only reference made to these mat- 
ters in the article is found in 
tences which read 


two sen- 


as follows: 
“p of 
with 


this pro- 
ivailabk 


The estimated costs 
gram should be balanced 
or expected income 

“In financial matters a little 
different from a private citizen, and when 
either consistently permits outgo to ex- 
ceed income, difficulties are 
ahead.” 


city 18 


serious 


i 
The ire 
funds and special assessment funds 


exceptions sinking- 
The 
setting-aside of revenues in special funds 
for the support of 
seriously in 


i 


specified 


the 


ictivities 
ipairs appropriating 


body even 


' 
power of the legislative 


though such included in the 
is particularly true when 
such funds are created by charter pro- 
visions or other Finally, the 
imount which accumulates in a special 


fund as a 


funds are 
hpudaget . ‘h ~ 
statutes 
result of the setting aside of 
specified revenues by law 
umount which shoul 
purpose for which the { 
The 
control over revenues i i nh apparent 


I 
follow 


the 
the 


is rarely 
spent 


for 


failure to give pla o budget 


in the 


that 
budget 


The principal step 
n the 
insure that liabilities are not 
ess properly authorized.” 


can be taken 


direction of trol is to 


incurred un- 


con 

















Planned 
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Street Lighting 


with 


HOLOPHANE 








Asymmetric light distri- 
bution of Holophane 
Asymmetric Dome and Bi- 
lux Street Lighting Refrac- 


tors—looking down on 
units from directly above 





Holophane Street Lighting Refractors are de- 
signed to control light. They do. They re-direct 
light so that it gives more efficient and uniform 
illumination and greater visibility on every 
street so cquipped. 

For instance : Asymmetric Refractors, for or- 
namental units or overhead units on resi- 
dence streets or avenues, direct the light up 
and down the street instead of wasting it in 
the sky, on lawns, or glaring into windows. 
On bridges they keep the light on the road- 
way instead of wasting it over side and 
lighting up the water, too. 


Symmetric Refractors are for parks and all 
locations in which a full round distribution 
of light is desirable. 


The line of Holophane Refractors is complete. 
Engineers of the General Electric Company, 
Westinghouse Co. and Line Material Co. 
will gladly help you plan the right kind of 
street lighting with the correct application of 
Holophane Refractors for every part of your 
city. Write to the Street Lighting Engineering 
Department of above companies, or this com- 
pany, for advice without obligation. 


*Planned Lighting is the name we have 


given to artificial lighting installa- 
tions planned by Holophane Lighting wae \ 
Engineers for specific applications and 
which employ Holophane Specifics 
(Holophane Symmetric and Asym- : 
metric Refractors). \ 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY 
New York & Toronto 





SCENT F¢ 





© UcHin, 





REFRACTORS 





Asymmetric light distri- 


bution of Holophane 4- 
Way and 2-Way Street 
Lighting Refractors— 
looking down on units 
from directly above 


Ask for your copy of 
“Streets That Ave Safe” 
and “Scientific 
Lighting,” containing 
ouehle data on street 
lighting. 


Street 


HOLOPHANE 











Mention Taz Amzntcan Crrr—it helps. 
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The reviewer agrees that this step is 
st important, but believes that budg- 
control over revenues is equally so 
In describing control over expendi- 
ires, the writers emphasize the proce- 
ire of the controller in preventing over- 
xpenditure of appropriations by check- 
orders before 
gainmst av iilable balances, but no refer- 
to the necessity ol deter- 


purchase issuance 

e is made 

ning whether the expenditure comes 

thin the scope and purpose ol the ap- 

propriation to which it is proposed to 
it 

proposed to charge the amounts 


r 


large 
It 
purchase orders against appropriation 
ecounts and to the accounts 
the actual amounts are known 
entries involve a large amount of 


1 
is 


ol 
correct 
vhen 
These 
labor, which 
can be maintained by means o 


Is since con- 


unnecessary, 


ty an 
encumbrance file. 

It is proposed that 
illotments be submitted to the controller 


also quarterly 


for approval To the reviewer it seems 
that approval of allotments is an im- 
portant executive function having to do 
with the lirection of the expen- 
diture program and involving questions 
These functions properly be- 


, 
general ¢ 


of policy 

long to the chief executive, assisted by 
a budget director, rather than to the 
controller, who is the chief accounting 


on 


and should not be 
responsibilities 


and auditing icer 


charged with executive 
II. Financing Current Activities 

Under this heading there is 
lent discussion of the principles of or- 


an excel- 


ganization and procedure which should 
be adopted l taxes. 


assessing 


n 
Ill. Financing Permanent Improve- 
ments 


The in general with 
the principles advanced under this head- 
ing with the exception of those presented 
relating to the pay-as-you-go plan. The 
plan advocated by the writers is the 
usual one consisting of financing perma- 
nent improvements out of revenues and 
avoiding the issuance of bonds. In the 
opinion ol the reviewer, the sound pay- 
as-you-go plan is one which provides 
that each year shall pay its full share 
government out rev- 


reviewer agrees 


of the cost of ol 
enues. As long as this principle is ad- 
hered to, the issuance of bonds for per- 
manent is not an un- 


sound 


improvements 
measure. 

IV. Collection, Custody and Disburse- 
ment of Funds 
statement of 
those which 


Under this heading a 
principles is presented 


should govern treasury organization and 


as 


procedure, namely: 


The first test of sound treasury pro- 
rather than 
office 


l 
cedure 
election 


2. The 


involves appointment 
a means of filling the 


funds in the treasurer’s posses- 


as 
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for 






sion should be consolidated is far is con- 
sistent with practical administration 

3. Cash in banks should earn a n - 

m rate ol! interest 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
loregoing principles are relatively un 
important No reference is m ide to those 


main 
mpor 


l 


(1) 
> 


illed 


hHursel 
det | 


The 
are C¢ 


comp 


respects 


mnsisting 


principles which are of the utmost 


f 


tance, namely: 


The establishment ol 


of controls over: 


C 


securities 


ish b il inces 


held as investments 





Unissued and eancelled bonds o 
the city 

Paid coupons 

The collection of reven 1 

ing interest on nvestments 
Disbursements 

The establishment of complete ae 
records ol cash receipts and dis- 

nents nd of transactions in cit 
principles stated in the article 

msidered by the reviewer not only 

iratively unimportant, but in some 


Insound 


For 
Oo 


example, | 
of the treasurer rather than 


pointment 
election is not the first test of sound 
treasury procedure Sound procedur 
within the treasury does not depend 
upon the method by which the treas 
urer comes into office Another illus- 
tration is the statement that cash in 
banks should earn the maximum rate of 
interest, followed by this proposal 
Periodically, depositories should be s« 
lected upon the basis of the highest in 
terest rate bid In the opinion of th 
reviewer, these principles are most ur 
sound Depositories of public funds 
should be selected upon the basis ol 
sound condition and ability to furnish 
ilequate security; the interest rate of 
fered is a secondary matter. 


In 


o 


describing the effect of accountin 


control upon the treasurer’s procedure 


1928 


it is stated that “his office becomes on 
largely of detailed routine in which 
defaleations can occu! only by actually 
absconding with funds in his possession.’ 
This is an inaccurate statement. Many 
kinds ol defaleations can occur, even 
when the most effective accounting con- 
trol is established, for example: 

1. The theft of cash receipts with at- 
tempt to conce il by omussion ol 
record 

2. The theft of cash receipts with at- 
tempt to conceal by postponement 
of entry until substitution can be 
made 

3. The theit of | ud coupons not prop- 
erly cancelled and the presenta- 
tion thereof for payment a second 
time 

4. The theft of unissued bonds, th 
forging thereon of the signature 
required to complet und =the 
hypothecation or sale thereof 

5. The theft of coupons cut from sec 
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i) Collusik n \\ KeTSs n 
ect ‘ oT r 
yr bor rel 
M ny other Stra s g 
given. The 1 hicl 
omplished g 
control ove! { 1 rs 
nd transac 3S al ; 
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t a times the ( I \ 
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hich may be re Vv as ‘ 
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Only purs t 1 ho! 
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ly reating n j 
the writers é x 
cuscussion Is t ( I 
meaning ¢ f i 
liting proces ( 
f ected In the ? 
r, the dis S101 
sound conclusior . 
ind mat e statem« 
In the pening parag! } tie 
ot the controller re 1esct ( 
lold, namely: first, record kee yr al 
second, auditing In this de I 
of the controll st important dutie 
re omitted, nar | presc! ne the 
method ng il : j 
ng ne temer! ( ri ne 
on j ! nm reser. 
) auditing ng s emel! 
made 
The econd i re 
the se ol ¢ mii insuring COT 
nlete record tr T ction 1 tl 
honest ind W expenditurt ) 
money 
The se | eferring agua ) 
ing] involves the determination of poli 
It appears le Teview? t these 
statements indicate a misconception ol 
the true functions of auditing. It is not 
the function of auditing to pass upon 





expenditure nor to deter 


In the audit 


the wisdom of 
mine policy 





expend 
























tures, the true function of the auditing 
officer is to determine 1) whether the 
expenditure is in accordance th 
ind bears the approval of duly cons 
tuted authorities, (b) whether it const 
tutes a adaebdt due and payable ) 
whether funds are available to meet the 
payment; (d) whether it is consistent 
with the terms « 1 order or contr 
if one exists; (e) whether the prices are 
In accordance nh the marke r 
persona i. ce ne TY ‘ ‘ 
tthorized whe 
ment presente : rr ot- 
nee ind ‘ vy? 
The writer se th be 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT THAT BRIGHTENS THE PATH TO PROSPERITY 


a 6 

















O FOR your residential district where the 
best is in demand this ornamental light- 
ing unit will fit in well with its surround- 
ings. Neat, small and with a clean cut Che History of 
design in bold relief it may also be used for Street Lighting 
park or drive lighting. 
The Bowlolite, No. 10030 is a Holophane Re- 
fractor. The Capitol is the Dixie No. 10033. 
The Standard is of special cast iron, the Dixie, 
No. 11115. Light center is 12’-734’’ above 
ground. Details and prices on request— write. 





Street Lighting Recommendations 








A small bulletin giving lighting rec 

ommendations for any type of street, 

together with the underlying princi Im 1367, Charles V had lamps 
ples which govern modern street placed at stated intervals ir 
lighting. Your co Py is waiting—write. the streets of Paris 





LINE 


| BLACK sWHITE SOUTH MILWADKEE: wis. Se 

Asa oer Saiesman 

| a In Canada: C anadian Line Moterials, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Export Depe rtment: So. Milwaukee 
IM Al yN.Y Bos . Mas Chicago, Ill Clevelan . i Dallas, Texas Des N es, lowa Indianapolis, Ind, 
2: Kansas City, Mo. 'N Ww 'Y wrk, N. v No. Charlotte, N. C. Oakla nd. Cal. Px = i, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 


ake whe 
AM ote 
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Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American City. 
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ralized in the controller s othee, lt is stated that the existence « =f sists 
































h is sound. They continue, however, properly prepared operating statement be enter : 
the statement that appropriation end balance sheet is in itself a eriteriot S mbrances ; ; 

gers should be maintained in the con- cf a sound accounting procedur ly en th BRIS I , 

er’s office so that a complete Sstate- the opinion of the reviewer, this is ! t rome that ¢] . 

of the financial condition of the insounad conclusior since mam ; 
may be taken from the controller’s ance sheets and operating stateme1 

ks without recourse to subsidiary rec- recalled which were unsound in 

is maintained in other places No and content, misleading in termi: » ; , ol 

erence is made to general ledger ac- nd based o1 ins 

ints, fund accounts, expenditure ac- procedure 

ints and classifications, revenue a a eee ie 3 

ints, accounts ol public debt and mpot1 Py cs RTE ' is 
nk ng-funds all ol which ire essential ~~ ; ; ; Pi v7 re P 

preparing a complete statement ol rchasing oo it 

neial condition he ewes 

In explaining the requirements for ,, Ag Mh 7 nar? pr . ract , nds 
establishing accounts on the accrual of jnvyoices as te ie, eae n conditions , , r 
isis the following sentences are used: ete” should 1 

Such control contemplates a complet 

curate and current record of the several In comparis nh operauior ut wae 
general classes of financial transactions lefined as one which ' Bf 

current, capital, special, trust, ete. This reviews expenditul to the value : 
includes adequate records of general de- ne COMMUNITY I vices perlormed , 
partments including quasi-independent ; 
boards, etc., utilities, bonded debt and In the opin the reviewer, the i 
lebt margin, tax limits, special assess- joregoing is not eash audit—a cas! 
ments, pension lunds, el wdit consists of t verification of casl 
: lt ” not clear to the reviewer! what Dalances and transactions Phe reviewer! Conclusion 
the relation is of some of the items enu-  j, not familiar with an operatior hit . is 
merated to the subject ol accounting on As described in the arti le. it seems b hs . _ 
the accrual basis. vond the — f the controller — ? 

The writers propose that payrolls be perforn 4 n 
checked by the civil service authorities a 4 
mm ' : ( ( { oe 
This would mean UnNCCESSAT) duplica- Vi. Centralized Purchasing Inve! rinciples or pr b 
tion of labor, since payrolls must be ° en 
checked in the controller’s office on the The main advantages of centraliz osdiema ait : a : : . _ 
basis of advices of employment, dis- purchasing are clearly presented. Tw ‘a ae 
charge and change in rate, approved by propositions are included on which the eS rarend : 
the civil service authorities. reviewer has comments to submit. The c 





The Oldest City in the United States Now Has Newest 
Type of Street Lamps 















years lighting in St. Augustine, Fla., 
tJ has been a problem since Juan Ponce 
de Leon arrived there on March 27, 1512, 
in his search for the Fountain of Youth. 
Although it is the oldest town in the 
United States, the permanent settlement 
dating from 1565, St. Augustine now has 
one of the most modern lighting systems 
of any town of its size in the country. The 
standards used are a special design made 
by J. W. Gosling of the General Electric 
illuminating engineering laboratory. The 
equipment consists of 320 Form 18 stand- 
ard lantern units and 50 pendant lantern 
units. The latter are of special interest, 
as they are installed in St. George Street, 
the thoroughfare leading from the city 
gates south through the town, and for sev- 
eral hundred years the leading business 
street of the city. This street is from 12 
to 18 feet wide and has no sidewalks; it 
is therefore impossible to mount a regular 
lighting standard. The General Electric 
Form 19 lantern was adapted for series 
pendant service, and was mounted from 
a mast-arm extending over the center of 
the street. Upright units are used else- 
where, as shown in the illustration. 
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‘THERE IS NOTHING LIKE 
EXPERI ENCE” 


e we are on this subject of experience, we might mention that 
SCHOFIELD’S I! XP E RIENCE 








ne of seventy-five years, and includes 


SCHOFIELDS 


TANKS E TOWERS 


: oe 
l as plate st t 1 tructural t f every description Scho i 





ele 








isual requirements 





shapes and plates, 





6 SHOPS IN ONE 





Pattern Forge 


Plate 
Sheet Iron 


Foundry 
Machine 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sewer Castings 
Anti-Rattle Manhole 

Rings and Cover 


Meter Boxes 


White-Way Lamp-Posts 
Park Benches 


Boilers, Engines, etc. 


and 





All Kinds of Elevated Steel Tanks for Storage 








RECENT ORDERS SHIPPED INTO TWENTY-FIVE 
STATES AND EIGHT FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


J. S SCHOFIELDS 
SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


MACON ,GA. 


Tampa, Pia., . Office 
310 Krause Bldg. 





















Atlanta, Ga., Office 
1503 Candler Bldg 


(ENGINEERING ADVICE 
GIVEN ON REQUEST) 
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| THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, DR. P. H. 
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Sickness in a Typical 
{merican City 
‘NOLDS and bronchitis are the prin- 
C cipal causes of illness in the United 
States, with influenza and grippe second. 
Diseases of the digestive system come 
next, followed by tonsilitis and sore throat. 
These facts were established by a study 
of more than two years’ duration, con- 
ducted by the United States Public Health 
Service in a typical American small city 
in one of our eastern states. The infor- 
mation was secured by a house-to-house 
canvass made by experienced investigators 
and from these data the statisticians of 
the Service have compiled a number of 
interesting and instructive facts, which 
have recently been announced. 

A high incidence of sickness in early 
childhood was one of the significant facts 
brought out by this notable survey. Thus, 
illness was far more frequent during the 
age period below 10 years than at any 
other time of life. On the other hand, 
illness was the least frequent from 15 to 
24 years of age. Thereafter, sickness be- 
comes more Irequent as age advances, and 
it also becomes more and more 
often fatal. Between the ages of 5 and 
14 there is the greatest resistance to death, 
with the lowest resistance in infancy and 
in middle and old age. 


severe 


The annual of sickness from the 
various diseases are given by the Public 
Health Service 


rates 


as follows 


Cases per 
Year per 1,000 
Population 


Diseases 








Many Public Health Surveys 


HE investigation described above is 

only one of more than 1,900 surveys 
which have been undertaken by the 
United States Public Health Service dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Nor has this agency 
been alone in the survey field. During 
the last two decades there have 
ducted at least 3,781 surveys on 56 differ- 
ent public health These nu- 
merous investigations were sponsored by 
30 national organizations, 42 state health 
departments, and 48 individuals. School 
health administration been studied 
most of all, with venereal disease control 
second, and public health administration 
in cities third The 
these various surveys may be tabulated as 


been con- 


subje cts. 


has 


principal subjects of 


follows: 


School health 1,002 
Venereal dsease 586 
City health administration 476 
Sanitation 194 
Mental hygiene 70 
Malaria 59 
Hospitalization 45 


These interesting facts weré 


by Dr. R. G. Leland, of the Bureau of 
Health and Publie Instruction of the 
American Medical Association, at a con- 


ference on public health held by this Asso- 


March 30 and 31 


fre f 


ciation in Chicago on 
Other 
pay clinics, 
committee was appointed to work out 


subjects discussed were 


plan for a basis of agreement 


physicians and public health workers in- 


terested in socio-medical undertakings 


What Is City Health Worth? 


pre sente d 


ind 
ind health demonstrations. A 


between 







which included sucl lic works items 
iS Sewer construction, got $3.95 per capita 
in the group of larger cities and $1.76 in 
the group of smaller ones 

According to the standards worked out 
by the American Public He lth A ssocia- 
tion, no city with a population of 70,000 


or more should spend less than $1.82 per 


capita on its public health work 

Public health was placed thirty-third in 
1 list of important problems confronting 
the people of the United States in a recent 
canvass ol the 1 mbers of the Nationai 


Economic Leagu iccording to an item In 


lo to Live March, 1928 The care 

of the public health of a city may not be 

its most important problem, | t cer- 

tainly one of then ind 1 leserves rank 
r ahead of thirty-third 


Eradicate the Mosquito 
the ivent o Summer comes 


W lee donee 0d é Foon asic C 


well known, 
which e 


tain ire 
carmers ol tne 
The 


insects, whether 


mosquitoes, is 18 
organism 1uses 


malaria elimination of all these 
disease -be if- 


to health 


pestiferous 


ing or not, 1s ol Some importance 


ind of much significance to comfort 

For many years the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service has been conducting 
mosquito-eradication campaigns and _ it 
has also carried on numerous surveys look- 
ing to the elimination of these pests. In 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States, salt- 
marsh breeding areas for mosquitoes range 
from 3,361 acres in one state to 3,381,514 
icres in another state, according to the 


me»rvice 


Useful information on mosquito eradica- 







Colds and bronchitis 418.6 T 
. tion may be obtained from the Unit 

[Influenza and grippe 143.2 American cities spent twice as much in mn = ' al 1ed ym ed 
Diseases of digestive system 96.5 1926 as thev did in 1916 for the conserva- * ites Publi ven we — and *~ the 
To s § sore throat 65.7 . , . epartment ol griculiture, bot! t sh- 
neath = © thres “¥ tion of health, for sanitation, and the pro- pareenes , ture, lies = 
Confinement and puerperal 46.9 , yn. D. 
Nervous system and headaches 44.1 motion of cleanliness, according to a re- . 
Accidents and external causes 29.5 port of the United States De partment ol , - 
ener a Commerce, issued on March 15, 1928 Cancer and the City 

L00ping -cough 2 aw a : > 

Ss . Ss ~ pp \ y 
Showsntion and heshens 21.8 This inere use is more apparent than real, Health Program 
Heart and circulatory 18.3 however, for health and sanitation ex- NANCER is not a communicable dis- 
penditures increased slightly less in pro- ease, but it is preventable under cer- 

This record of kinds of sickness con- portion than the total expenditures of the jain conditions. Also of tremendous im- 
trasts markedly with that of causes of cities. In 250 municipalities having a pop- portance to public health is the fact that 
death. Whereas respiratory diseases ac- ulation of 30,000 or more, representing {his malady should be prevented so far as 
count for 60 per cent of the illness, they 29.7 ol the entire population of this coun- possible. and that early cancer should be 
cause only 20 per cent of the deaths. At try, the per capita appropriation in 1926 diagnosed and ited properly. The con- 
the other extreme, heart disease causes 24 for health, sanitation, charities, and hos- {yo} of cancer is therefore a legitimate ac- 
per cent of all deaths, but only 2 per cent pitals was $5.79, as against $3.00 per capita tivity of municipal health departments 
of all sickness is due to this condition. in 1916. In the latter year, this amount At thi eeting of the American 
The general diseases, including cancer, was 16.1 per cent of the total, whereas in Soe¢jety for the Control of Cancer. held in 
nervous and circulatory diseases and kid- 1926 it was only 148 per cent New York on March 3, 1928, Dr. Henry 
ney afflictions are relatively more im- These figures do not give an exact pic- F. Vaughan, He h Commissioner of De- 


portant as causes of death than of sick- 
ness, but the epidemic and infectious dis- 
eases are just the reverse. 

The results of this survey are of great 
importance to city officials and sanitarians 
in indicating the need for popular health 
instruction as an outstanding part of any 
program of public health administration. 


ture of the amount spent on public health, 
as preventive and curative medicine and 
relief considered together. For health 
idministration, the Government’s statis- 
tics show $1.10 per capita in 1926 for cities 
a population of 500,000 or over, 


are 


having 
and only $.61 for the cities with popula- 


from 30.000 to 50.000. Sanitation, 


tions 


control should 
ol 


commended 


+ neceoats 
il, SURE i 


e written into the heal 


Vaughan r¢ 


nh program 


every district 


in agency tor the collection and tabula- 
tion of accurate records, such as the num- 
ber and location of all deaths from cancer, 


according to organ involved 


the 


classified 
the age 


ind sex ol deceased: a diag- 
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4-cylinder 120-hp. Bethlehem Diesel Engine installed in an industrial plant 


Dependable, Low-cost Power 


Bethlehem Diesel Engines are correctly designed to 
vive maximum efficiency with minimum fuel con- 
sumption. Their sturdy and simple construction 
permits operation by untrained attendants, and the 
absence of camshafts, rocker arms and other ex- 
ternal moving parts reduces repair and maintenance 
costs to a minimum, 


Bethlehem Diesels are built of the highest-grade ma- 
terials entirely within the Bethlehem organization 
by skilled workmen, thus insuring years of de- 
pendable service. 


Bethlehem Diesel Engines are built in units of 


BETHLEHEM 


2, 3, 4 and 6 cylinders, in sizes ranging from 60 


to 570 b.hp. 


Bethlehem Engineers will gladly cooperate with 
you in solving power problems. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 

New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Washington 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Buffalo Cleveland Detroit 
Cincinnati Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 
City, Sele Exporter of Our Commercial Products 


DIESEL ENGINES 


Mention Taz Amenrtcan Crry—it helps. 
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least cancer 

d provision for pathological exam- 

the employment of public health 

nd social workers for post-hospital 

nd an educational program includ- 

tematic publicity for the general 

by means of pamphlets, lectures, 

per articles, and moving pictures; 
tures and clinics for physicians 

ort of a committee of the Ameri- 

blic Health Association entitled, 

Official Agencies Should Do About 

”" was published in the American 

of Public Health for November, 

In this same Journal for March, 

% js an article by Dr. George A. Soper 

bing an intensive 
against cancer. 

e Art Alliance of America recently 

1 competition for designs of a poster 

Prizes amounting to $850 were 


ervice with at one 


ne wspaper cam- 


neer 


offered by the New York Committee 
the American Society for the 
Cancer. 


Control 


The Breakfasts of 
School Children 


ye Ha of the 


children in the 
vay, N. Y ntly 
Atwood 


680 
Sol- 
Clinton H 
il, revealed the start- 
children were 
any bre akfast 
a me il which was too meager or 


breakfasts of 
Boyd > hool at 
rece made by 
the princiy 
coming to school without 
or with 
100 poorly balanced for the child to give 
1 good half-day to his school work. Al- 
though 46 per cent ol the pupils had had 
milk, nearly 16 per had consumed 
coffee, about 4 per cent had tea, and about 
1 per cent took wine or beer for breakfast 
Nearly 2 per cent had nothing at all 
Only a had fruit, while a 


cent 


sm ill number 


1928 


large number ! 1 onlv bre id 
beverage, and a considerabk num 


cake or frie« 


Swimming Pool Standards 
STANDARDS for the design, const: 


er bathing places 


equipment eration of 


poo!Is and otl 


swimming 
been formulated by a joint commit- 
tee of the American Pul lic Health 
ciation and the Conference of 
tary Engineers The rev 
standards, tog 
on thi ubje¢ lopted by tl 
Ne Ww I ire 
Vu pa 
lH 


have 
Asso- 
State Sani- 
ision of these 
ethe with the regulations 
state of 

The 


by 


given on page 490 
Index for 1928, published 
AMERICAN C Chis book 


useful list of typical outdoor 


i 


ITY ilso pre- 


sents a most 
municipal swimming 


cleaning, fees 


charged 


raphy on thi 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


ZONING NOTES 








JL 


7 
From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 
x 











Recent Zoning Ordinances and Statutes 

MASSACHUSETTS.—1928, March 19, Amend- 
ments of Boston Zoning Law (See 
comments on next page.) 
w Jersey.—1928, General Enabling Act. 
See comments on next 
w Mexico—1927, ch. 27 
w YorK—1928, ch. 106 
uta Daxota—1927, ch 
Special Session) ch. 18. 

VircintA.—1927, amending charter 
of city of Charleston, authorizing zon- 
ing: same city of Wheeling. 

Mu.wavKee County, Wis—Ordinance, 
October 25, 1927. This ordinance is a 
pioneer in this field. It is a complete 
use ordinance, neither height nor area 
being limited. Among the use districts 
provided for is an agricultural district. 
See Tue American City for February, 
1928, page 143.) 


page ) 


DD wd 


176; 1927 


West 


Recent Zoning Decisions 
Maine—IJnhabitants of Yorl 
Village Corporation v. Libby. A zoning 
statute authorizing villages to prohibit 
camping grounds for private gain in re- 
stricted areas is valid. The distinction 
etween camps for gain and others is rea- 

sonable. 

The fact that such restrictions were 
1uthorized to be made only by village cor- 
orations whose electors and voters resi- 
dent therein are qualified voters in the 
town in which said village is located, can- 
not be held to be unreasonable, since the 
Legislature might reasonably conclude that 
his power should not be entrusted to any 
extent to non-resident voters 


Harbor 


Court Refuses to Allow Additional 
Evidence at Hearing on Certiorari 
Massacuvusetts.—Prusic v. Board of 
Appeals of Building Department of City 
of Boston (Supreme Court) 160 N. E. 
Rep. 312. 


Only errors of law can be reviewed in 


writ of certiorari. On 
for certiorari to full 
fact in petition not set 
responde nts and 
justice, must be 


report of petition 
illegations of 
forth in return of 
issed on by single 
disregarded 
Petitioner cannot show by evidence 
side record at 
tice that warranting exercise 
of power conferred by statute on board of 
appeals did not exist 
tion would be affected 
Financial situation or pecuniary hard- 
ships of single landowner afford no ade- 
quate ground for varying application of 
zoning law; not the fact that a 
particular landowner was disappointed in 
finding that land not 
business uses constitute “unnecessary 
hardship” or involve “practical difficulty.” 
In varying the application of the zon- 
ing law, the board of appeal must make 
definite statement of rational 
founded 


court 


not p 


out- 
hearing single 


conditions 


betore jus- 


unless its jurisdic- 


does 


was available for 


causes and 
findings, 
repetition of statutory words 
does not satisfy requirement for detailed 
record of all its proceedings, which rec- 
ord shall forth the re for 
decisions. 

Note sy Eprror—The refusal of the 
Court to allow additional evidence at the 
hearing on certiorari in zoning matters 
would seem to be due to differences in the 
statutes of Massachusetts and 
New York and of other states 


motives adequate 


since 


on 


mere 


set isons its 


those of 
1 number 


Discretionary Power of Board of 
Adjustment 


Missouri.—Slate ex el Dische 
Ste phe ns, Circuit Court, April, 1928. Cer- 
tiorari to the Board of Adjustment of the 
city of Webster Groves. The two adjoin- 
ing interior lots of the petitioners, each 
with a southerly frontage of 100 
feet on Lockwood Avenue, and a depth of 
about 275 feet, were partly in a “Class D 
Commercial District,” partly in a 
A Residential District,” the 


about 


“Class 


line bet we en 


the two districts being so located that the 


portion in front was in the 

the 

street trontage in 
The ev 


establishing tl il lor 


on the ivenue 


commercial portion in the rear with- 


out the residential dis- 
that the 
the city 
] ression that 
portions ol the ts had a 
Class A lential 
The petitioners asked for a 
‘Class D Commercial” building 
on the front of their lots (which 
the “Class D Commercial District’), ex- 
tending much more than 25 feet back into 
the Residential District This 
tion refused by the Building 
decision was uphe Id by 
Appeals 

the Board of Adjust- 
with authority to grant 
the relief prayed by petitioners is the sole 


trict 1dence liscloses 


persons 
were und I 


erroneo 


the 
Iront- 
street 


rear 
ige on Aa 
permit to 
erect i 


was in 


applica- 
was Com- 
missioner, whose 
the Board of 


Whether or 


ments 18 


not 


vested 


question presented for consideration 

In support ol the contention that the 
Board has no such authority, the respond- 
ents point to a provision of the ordinance, 
included among those outlining the powers 
of the Board, which reads 

af the 
for a distance of not 1 
the 
divides a 


is follows 

district 
leet 
district 
single ownership at the 


permit extension of a 


iore than 25 


when boundary line of a 
lot in a 
time of the 

The ordinance 
Board the 


cases ot 


idoption of the ordinance 
ilso specifically gave the 
usual power to grant relief in 
practi il difficulties or 
hardshiy 
Held, that 


prev 


unneces- 
sary 
did 

re- 


clause ibove 


the 
the 
practical iff lilies or 
hardship, and that the 
should have been 
der that 
pret the 


not ent Board from granting 
nel trom unneces- 


sary relief sought 


granted in this case un- 
hold is to inter- 
two powers ol the Board in har- 


and the 
ind 


power, tor 80 to 


mony with one another empower- 
whole; 
grant relief 


unnecessary 


Ing act as a moreover, the 


power to for practical diffi- 


culties or hardship is gi 


ven 


























HEAVY 


\mmonia 

Ammonia Alum 
Potash Alum 
Aluminum Sulphate 
Sulphuric Acid 


Muriatic Acid 





Sodium Sulphide 
Nitric Acid 
Disodium Phosphate 


Baker & Adamson Quality 
Cc. P. Acids and Reagents 
may be obtained through 
General Chemical Company 
or local dealers 





CHEMICALS 
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Even the 
Waterfall has 


its Chemical 
Treatment 


Bubbling spring, babbling brook, rushing 
stream dashing over a cliff in a breath- 
taking plunge—finally to lose itself in the 
reservoir that supplies a city. All along 
its way, it gathers impurities—which 
must be removed before it can be dis 
tributed as healthful water to the people 
who rely upon it. And chemicals help 
to solve this problem of purification. 


General Chemical Company’s Aluminum 
Sulphate by its Standard Purity, is help- 
ing conserve the health of thousands of 
communities. And this is only one of hun- 
dreds of points at which General Chem- 
ical Company’s products guard the 
health, comfort and well-being of all of us 
—with a nation-wide Service from many 
plants and warehouses. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector Srt., NewYork 


Cable Address, Lycurgus, N.Y. 
BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN- FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED. MONTREAL 


ALUMINUM SULPHATE 


Mention Tax Amearcaxn Crrr—it helps. 
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Board by the Legislature, and can- 
limited or abridged by the Council 
nust not be understood that the 
| of Adjustments has authority para- 

to that of the Council, and may at 
set regulations prescribed by 
The two bodies act in the 
project or general enterprise, yet 
distinct and different. 
former is concerned with the general 

the latter grants relief in special 
s of hardship or injustice. 


aside 
Council 


Ss} heres are 


Smaller Profits Alone Do Not Constitute 
“Unnecessary Hardships” 


New YorK.—Matter of Stillman, Court 
Appeals, reported in New York Law 
nal, March 28, 1928. Our readers will 

report of this case in the 

er Court, given in previous “Notes.” 
it Court says in part: 

The property in question pur- 
ised as restricted property. Unques- 
onably a large profit would come to the 
wner if the restrictions were removed, 
it it does not follow that he loses un- 
istly because it is not removed.” 

In People ex rel. Fordham Manor Re- 
yrmed Church v. Walsh (224 N. Y. 280), 

Chief Judge Cardozo writes 
“The power of the Board of Appeals is 

confined to variations in special cases to 

meet 


vember a 


was 


some unusual emergs ney, some un- 
necessary hardship.” 

As was said by Mr. Justice McAvoy, in 
People ex rel. Werner v. Walsh (212 App. 
Div. 635, aff'd 240 N. Y. 689): 

“There were no ‘practical difficulties or 
unnecessary hardships’ demonstrated at the 
hearing which justified relator in his re- 
quest to be exempted from the general 
rule. The mere fact that a garage is more 
profitable than any other structure is not 
sufficient evidence of hardship.” 

The Board of Standards and Appeals 
should make its determination on the 
basis of these fundamental principles. 

The highest court in the state gives its 
seal of approval to the decision below by 
affirming it without writing any additional 
opinion with regard to it 


Novel Provisions for Granting Variances 
Under New Jersey’s New Zoning Law 


New Jersey has passed a general zoning 
enabling act pnder its recent constitutional 
amendment. There were two bills before 
the Legislature, one of which provided for 
a state zoning board of appeals. It was 
the bill without this feature which became 
law 

The provisions with regard to the pow- 
ers of the local boards of appeal are also 
novel in some respects, although sugges- 
tions similar in principle have often been 
made in other states but never adopted. 
The board is given the power: 

“2. To hear and decide special excep- 
tions to the terms of the ordinance upon 
which such board is required to pass un- 
der such ordinance, provided that no such 
exception shall be made to grant or allow 
a structure or use in a district restricted 
against such structure or use unless the 
lands in respect of which the exception is 
made abut a district in which such struc- 
ture or use is authorized by the zoning or- 
dinance, and provided further that no such 
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structure or use shall be allowed more 
than 150 feet beyond the boundary line of 
the district in which sucl 
is authorized by the 
The 
make cases of unnecessary 
hardships, “pror ided that no such variance 
shall be made to 
ture or 


ime” zoning. This permits 
in the 155 feet height the erection 
or ust f portion of the buildi a greater 
provided the olume of the build- 
ildable 
prov ided further 
ibove 


width 


mendment 


structure 
zoning ordinance.” 
board is also given the 
variances in 


power to Ss not exceed t 


155 teet 


area m™m 


ulding 


grant or allow a struc- 


use 1n a district restricted against 
use unless the lands in ack fre treet i 
which the made 
abut a district in which such structure or 
use is authorized by the 
and provided, furthe 
ture or shall be 
150 feet bevond the 
district in which structure or use is 
authorized by the zoning ordinances 

This the power of the 
board is the first novel feature of the law 
to which the the reader is 
called. It is the belief of many 
students of 
gerous to limit the 
this way, since there may 


such structure or nd | 
respect of variance is idditiona 
vramidal type of bui 


zoning ordinance ; sections of the 


city 
that no such struc- general 
more than ire to Db id in the ordin 
Tenn. (| January 25, 
Wis. (pa 1 April 12 
Mo. (passed April 26 


Zoning Survey of 


use€ illowed ince of Chat 
1927 
1926), 


1926 


boundary line of the 


such 


tat 
limitation of Department of 


Commerce for 1927 
Under date of March, 1928, tl 
ment of Commer 
Zoning 
This suppleme 
completes the 


the beginning 


attention ol 
perhaps “ 
dan- 
ippe ils in 
well be, under 
law, cases of injustice which the 


most zoning that it is 


board val Laws in 
such a 
boards will be unable to relievs 

In the attempt to iainst this 
result, the board of adjustment is author- 
ized to recommend specific relief in such 
cases to the legislative body of the com- 
munity, which it is authorized to approve 
This relief, in 
change in the 
lative act. 
courts in cases is a 
which the ruling of the 
awaited with interest by 
ing. 


directly I 
wae Zoning Progress 
THe AMERICAN 


we 693), and, like 


United St 
Nove mobe! 


btainable n request trom t De- 


specific cases, without 


map, thus becomes a legis- 
The effect upon appeals to the lum! 
such upon “The report gives a 
will be 


; which in whol 
students of 


matter 
courts have 

V 
of the Standar« ct prepared by 
irtment 


zon- 


which are nov 


Boston Adopts “Volume” Zoning The number of zoned municiy 

The act of the 1928 Massachusetts Leg- the United States 
islature, amending the Boston zoning law, lat 
employs the method of height regulation 
sometimes described as “bulk” or 


ilities in 
is now 583, with a popu- 
31,000,000 inhabitants, 


than 57 per cent of the 


ion of more than 


representing more 


‘vol- urban population of the United States 





ie Pe 











TYPE OF BUILDING WHICH CAN BE ERECTED IN DOWNTOWN BOSTON UNDER THE 
AMENDED ZONING LAW 


This proposed ‘‘New England Building’’ would have a maximum height of 360 feet (28 stories) ; 
a lot area of 470 x 270 feet; a floor area of 1,600,000 square feet, and cubical contents of 
20,000,000 cubic feet 
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WATER 


WITH 
UNFAILING 


PRESSURE 


A working water supply is efficient only 





so long as the means of pressure behind 


it is sure and economical. 


It is for this reason that the elevated 
steel tank is the accepted method of 


combining water storage and pressure. 


Through nature’s gravity agent the 
elevated steel tank provides an unfail- 
ing, low-cost pressure ample to meet the 


emergency as well as the regular demand. 


P. I. W. engineers will gladly submit 


helpful specifications and suggestions on 





an elevated steel tank to meet your exact 
needs. 


Sizes from 5,000 gallons up to 2,000,000 


gallons. 





STEEL PLATE COMSTRUC TION 








W’. Products include 





“Fluid Fusion” Welded Stills 

“Fluid Fusion” Welded Steel Pipe 

“Fluid Fusion” Welded Boxes, Bins and 
Kettles 

Tanks up to 120,000 barrels capacity 

“Pennsylvania” Tank Cars 

H Process Industry Equipment 

Oil Refining Equipment 


Elevated Steel Tanks 

Penstocks E U a | 
Standpipes 

Annealing Boxes 
Galvanizing Kettles | R @) N WW. 

Smokestacks 

Agitators 

Blast Furnace Equipment 


General Light and Heavy Steel Plate oe). DAN ¥ 


Construction 


P. lL. W. Steel Shipping Barrels SHARON. PA 







































BRANCH PLANT 


BEAUMONT ‘TEXAS 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 
5 RTARTA TTT. | * 
Construction Contract Void Because Let railway, defendant municipality does not pany was not authorized for the promo- 
Without Inviting Bids enjoy the status of a governmental tion of the interests of a private cor- 
er a statute requiring contracts for agency, but is governed by the rules ap- poration, but in the interests of a public 
improvements to be let to the plicable to a private corporation . corporation, in aid of navigation The 
responsible bidder, a contract for “It is plainly the duty of defendant private interests are merely in 
nishing of a 


reservoir was void, 

the contractor was to furnish ma- 

ry and tools and was to carry on 

work under the supervision of the 

engineer. That is the substance of 

decision of the Colorado Supreme 

( t in the case of Dalby vs. City of 

Longmont, 256 Pac. 310. But the Court 

enizes that the statute does not 

ly to the employment of an engineer 

is to render wholly technical or pro- 
ssional services. 


A Bequest to a City to Provide a Play- 
ground for Children Upheld 
Mary Andrews, Dowagiac spinster, left 
ll providing a bequest to the city “for 
providing a suitable play- 


{ irpose ol 


g nd for 


children.” Since the laws of 
Michigan, as in the case of other states, 
limit the objects to which funds and 
property can be perpetually devoted, 


question was raised as to the validity of 
this bequest. But the Michigan Supreme 
Court seems to have found no difficulty 
in determining that Miss Andrews’ gift 
was one for an “educational purpose,” 
the the Michigan 

The Court said (Greenman vs. 
Phillips, 217 North Western Reporter, 1): 

“School sites are now selected with a 
view to having playgrounds for the 
children. The opportunity for play and 
exercise is now considered a part of the 
child’s education, and no school site is re- 
garded as complete unless this facility is 
afforded.” 


within sanction of 


statutes. 


A Municipality Operating a Street Rail- 
road Has No More Rights Than a 
Private Corporation 

The city of Monroe, La., adopted an 
ordinance requiring steam railroads whose 
tracks intersected the later constructed 
tracks of the city’s street railway to in- 
stall and maintain crossings. But, adjudg- 
ing the ordinance to be void, the Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court said in the case of 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway 
Co. vs. City of Monroe, 115 Southern Re- 
porter, 136: 

“The operation by the city of Monroe 
of a street railway is a private undertak- 
ing for private gain, and the 
position of defendant municipality is the 
same as that of a private corporation en- 
gaged in the same business. 

“While, in matters affecting the public 
welfare, the city of Monroe may pass all 
reasonable ordinances as to the regula- 
tion of railroads within its jurisdiction, 
under statutes relied upon in this case, 
yet, quoad its private enterprise, or street 


municipality to maintain its street rail- 
way, a private undertaking, at its own ex- 
pense, and not at the 
railroad operated within 
limits.” 


cost of 
the 


another 
corporate 





AN INDEX TO 
LEGAL DECISIONS 


which were reported by Mr. 
Street in THe AMERICAN City 
during the four years 1924- 
1927 inclusive, is a special fea- 
ture of THe Municipat Inpex 
for 1928 (pages 110-115). 











Submerged Lake Lands Held to Have 
Been Properly Ceded to a City; a 
Municipal Pier May be Projected 

Into a Lake 

In the case of City of Milwaukee vs 
State, 214 N. W. 820, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court sustained the validity of 
an act of the Legislature of that state, 
ceding certain submerged lands along the 
shore of Lake Michigan to the city with 
power to convey portions thereof to 
owners of shore land, enabling the city to 
construct a municipal harbor. It was also 
decided that it would not constitute an 
unlawful obstruction for the city to pro- 
ject a wharf or pier out into the lake for 
a distance of 1,500 feet. 

Considerable difficulty in reaching a de- 
cision in the case was caused by the fact 
that the projected reclamation plan in- 
volved conveying part of the reclaimed 
land to the Illinois Steel Co. in exchange 
for a conveyance of property owned by 
that company. But the Court found its 
decision somewhat easier to be arrived 
at on account of the earlier adjudication 
of the United States Supreme Court con- 
cerning the reclamation of lands along the 
Chicago lake front. that 
case, the Court said: 

“If eminent authority be required to 
support our views, we refer to the decision 
in the Illinois Centra) Case, supra, which 
is generally quoted with approval through- 
out the entire country. It is true that in 
the Illinois case the grant was to a rail- 
road company, a quasi-public corporation, 
and in that respect, and that only, does it 
differ from the case at bar. However, it 
must always be borne in mind that in the 
present case the grant to the steel com- 


Referring to 


neidental to 


the procurement of the public 


interests 
Legality of a City’s Organization Cannot 
Be Collaterally Attacked; City Not 
Estopped to Levy Taxes by Reason 
of Failure to Levy in Previous Years 
Wellman vs. City of Burr Oak, 262 P 
607, decided by the 


Court, involved ar 


ac 


Kansas Supreme 


unsuccessful effort on 
the part of plaintiffs to enjoin the col- 
lection of property 
The substance of the most important 
points decided by the Court is as follows 
The legality of the 
city cannot be questioned by plaintiffs in 
of this kind. It is the 

the state I 


taxes 


against their 


organization of a 
a sult rovince of 


to quest ght to exercise 


municipal powers 
> vy ; ] 1 1 
Repeated neg ials to levy 
tax ipon cert ervy general 
recognition by the ibhe that the prop- 
erty lay outside the city limits, and long- 


continued 
in that 


acquiescence of the city officials 


view, did not preclude defendant 
city from later levying taxes on the same 
if it actually within the corporate 
limits. “If the owner of 


land is 
not estopped by having erroneously paid 


taxes on the land, certainly the city for 
the same reason should not be estopped 
because of the carelessness and oversight 
of its former officers in not levying a tax 


Fstoppel against municipal corporations is 
little 


lay 


favored.” 


An Exemption of Cemetery Land from 
“Taxation”? Does Not Exempt it from 
Special Improvement Assessments 

A statutory or constitutional provision 
exempting cemetery property from “tax- 
ation” does not exempt from special as 
sessments for such local improvements as 
paving, holds the 


Illinois Supreme Court 
in the 


case of City of Rock Island vs 
Chippiannock, 159 N. E., 271 


Distinguishing 
taxes, 


such 
the Court notes that 


ussessments from 
they are not 
general or public ob- 
made for 
the purpose of carrying on the government 
directly or through the medium of mu- 
nicipal corporations.” 

The Court declined to pass on the ques- 


imposed for some 


ject, nor are they an exaction 


tion as to whether or not the rule that 
cemetery lands cannot be sold under legal 
process would preclude enforcement of a 


paving assessment. Ths 


only question in- 


volved on the appeal in this case was 
whether or not the levy of an assessment 
was prope rly confirmed The opinion 
therefore leaves open the further ques- 


tion whether or not the assessment can 


be enforced 
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POLLUTED WATER 


SPREADS DISEASE AND DEATH 


Spring floods contaminate surface water and wells 
of ordinary construction. 


Flood waters cannot enter a LAYNE WELL. 


Insure your town against the ravages of water-borne 


disease by installing a LAYNE WELL SYSTEM. 


nA WILE 


MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 
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Ordinance Requiring Excavator to 
Shore-up Adjoining Property to Pre- 
vent Caving-in by Reason of Load 
Upon Such Adjoining Property— 
Held Void 
Minnesota, as in most other states, 
all, it is held by the courts that one 
iting upon his own property is bound 
vent caving of the soil on the adja- 
But this rule is limited to the 
n its natural condition and does not 
buildings and artificial 


lots. 
to other 
upon the soil. 
city of Minneapolis adopted an or- 
nee providing that excavations must 
e so guarded as to prevent dangers to 
or limb, “and shall be sheath-piled 
where it may be necessary to prevent the 
adjoining soil from caving-in by reason of 
its own weight 


that 


or by reason of any load 
may rest upon it,” ete. 

In the case of Young vs. Mall Invest- 
ment Co., 215 N. W. 840, the Minnesota 
Supreme Court declared the ordinance to 
be void. The Court held that it would 
not have been objectionable to have 
merely provided for safeguarding life and 


limb, but that the ordinance, as drawn, 


was “clearly applicable to cases where no 
public interest is involved and where its 
only effect is to serve private interests and 
grant property rights to one private party 
and impose burdens upon another private 
owner of property.” In short, a city can- 
not by ordinance abrogate private proper- 
ty rights established by common law. 


Councilman Subject to Ouster From 
Office for Working on Contract 
Let by Borough 

Where it 


Councilman 


appeared that a Borough 
worked journeyman 
painter on a job awarded to his brother 
for the painting of a borough building, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court decided that 
the Councilman subject to ouster 
from office. The Court said (Common- 
wealth vs. Elliott, 139 Atlantic Reporter, 
626) : 

“He certainly was at the time a mem- 
ber of the Borough Council, and, whether 
he worked for and received pay from th 
contractor the latter’s agent or em- 
ployee, he violated the act of 1907 which 
distinctly forbids any member of 
y! gh council to be 


as a4 


was 


as 


a bor- 
interested as ‘an agent 
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lividual 


or corporation, in a 


work 


partner- 
ship, contract ior 


borough 


A Charter or Statute May Make a Coun- 


cil Exclusive Judge of the Qualifications 
of Its Members 
urt was in a 
determine a 
the Baltimore City 
expressly 


jurisdiction, 


proceeding to 


without 


} tis 
ibership in 


the 
ineil jt 


CAUSE 
1dge > qualifica- 
nbers, subject to an appeal 
irt That is the 

Maryland Court 
West vs 
Incidentally the 


gist of the 
of Ap- 
ils in th ise Ol Musgrave, 


139 Atl. 551 


serves 


Court ob- 


Chere is ab 
ing that 
ceil the 


members 


int authority for say- 
where the law makes a city coun- 


udge of the 


it has exel 


qualification of 
isive jurisdiction, not 
the courts 
55 Tex. 545: Pe O} le v 
200, 26 N. W. 879, 1 Am. St. 
Foley V Ty ler, 161 Ill 167, 43 
Wyoming, 53 Oh 
McQuillan on 
471.’ 


its 


subject by 
v. Hunt 
60 Mich 
tep. 498; 
N. E. 845; ins \ 
352, 41 N. | 
Municipal Corporations, see 


to review Seay 


Hershaw, 


te 


oid: 7 


st 


Assault and Battery by Officials 


T= Chief of the fire department of a 

Pennsylvania city has been indicted 
for aggravated assault and battery based 
upon his preventing a man from going into 
an apartment while a fire was being fought 


in an adjoining apartment. A line of hose 
had been laid in the hallway of the apart- 
ment which this man desired to enter. We 
are asked to cite any court decisions up- 
holding the action of the fire department 
official. 

Before there be assault and 
battery there must be unlawful act. 
Force used by a public officer in his offi- 
cial capacity must be ex- 
cessive before it can be said to be unlawful. 
(5 Corpus Juris, 752.) But it has been re- 
peatedly decided by the courts that a 
police officer is guilty of assault and bat- 
tery if he uses more force than is reason- 
ably necessary to effect 


can an 


an 


unnecessary or 


an arrest to 


prevent a prisoner from escaping, or uses 


or 


force at all unless it is proper or necessary. 

In the case of O’Hara vs. State, 52 N. E. 
414, decided by the Indiana Appellate 
Court, it was held that town officials were 
guilty of assault and battery in directing 
the Marshal to remove a taxpayer from 
a public meeting of the Town Board of 
Trustees. Before the meeting convened, 
the taxpayer’s conduct was offensive to the 
President of the Board and the Town At- 
torney, and he had been warned that he 
must be seated and remain quiet or he 
would be ejected. He left the place, but 
returned shortly afterwards, and the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney caused the Marshal 
to eject him because he made a whispered 
response to a question asked him by the 
Marshal, next to whom he was sitting. 


The Court said: 


By ARTHUR L. H. STREET 


Board 
right 


“The of Trustees had an 
doubted to maintain order; 
remove any one interfering with the trans- 
action of the business; but not arbitrarily 
to eject, or attempt to eject, one who was 
not thus offending.” 

In the case of State vs. Marra, 134 Atl 
852, the Rhode Island Supreme Court held 
that a constable was guilty of a felonious 
where he shot in the back a man 
who was riding a motorcycle away to avoid 


un- 
to 


assault 


the constable levying upon it under a writ 
execution 
From these 
that might be 
the following 
law: 


of 
other cases 
believed that 
propositions of 
A public official or body of public 
officials may legally us¢ 
to 


and 
cite d. it 18 
are 


numerous 
sound 


force as is 
interfer- 
official 

none 


such 
reasonably necessary 
with their 
But if 
be 


when 


prevent 
of 
where 


ence 
duty. 
should 


used 


pertormance 
force IS USE d 


used, or if excessive force is 
be 

ind battery is committed. 
th the Penn- 
sylvania case would seem to be whether or 
not there was any 
for the Fire Chief's refusal to permit the 
complaining man to enter the 
apartment. If the refusal malicious 
or arbitrary, the Chief would seem to be 
guilty. But if the entry of the man into 
the place where he to would 
have hampered the department fight- 
ing fire, or if the fire had so far progressed 
that it was dangerous for any one to go to 
that place, and if the Chief used no more 
force than was reasonably necessary to 
prevent the entry, he seems to be in the 
clear. The purpose for which the man de- 
sired to go into the apartment, if expressed 


some force would proper, 
assault 
So. decisivé 


question in 


reasonable justification 
particular 
was 


sought 


go 


In 


the Chief, might have 
For instance, it 
improper to have refused 
physician to enter the ay 


to some bearing 
been grossly 
to permit a 
to treat 
her for removal from 
the Chief might 
have been justified, under the circum- 
stances, in refusing to permit a book 
peddler to offer copies of the ‘Johnstown 
Flood” to occupants of the building 
Municipal authorities can make and en- 
force reasonable regulations to prevent the 
spread of fire, but a re 
reasonable tendency 
void. (43 Corpus Juris, 368.) 
must be that a 
discret 


be per! 


might have 
artment 
a patient or prepare 
the building, where 


gulation that has no 
that 
For 


chief may 


toward end is 
similar 
reasons, it fire 
reasonable determining 


shall 


premises where firé 


in 
who 
yet be legally powerles 
unreasonably interfere 
individuals. 

It is 


who wantonly or 


that 
interferes with 


in damage 


ilso we ll-« t | l law one 
fighting of 


resulting los 


offic la 
while fighting 
isonat 
] 


wrongliul 


irtiment 


se a re 

inter I ; 

house 1! 1a 4 right 

| abode 

ny to operate its 

cars over Both rights ought to 

be deem pended where their 

exercise V u n 


partment 


imper a fire de- 


ushing a fire. 
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They 
Keep 
Coming 
Back for 
More 


Parking 
Signs 
for all 


purposes 








A complete 
line of 
Street Signs 






Luminous 
Niterday 
Reflector 
Signals 
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Repeat orders constitute the 
largest part of Lyle business. Once 
a municipality becomes acquaint- 
ed with the durability 
warning efficiency of Lyle 


Signs, it standardizes on their use 


clarity, 
and 


from then on. 


The family of Lyle Sign users 
comprises the most progressive 
and forward-looking municipalities 
on the continent. ‘Their experi- 


ence with the traflic problem, points 
to Lyle Signs as the most compe- 





SATISFIED USERS 


tent and most economical method 
of providing traffic control, direc- 
tion and safety. 


The Lyle Sign family is excellent 
company for any municipality. 
You can well accept the judgment 
of these progressive communities 
in selecting the signs for your 
trafic program. You will find 
Lyle Signs right for every purpose. 
And you will get a solution of the 
trafic problem that will last for a 
generation to come. 


Write today for complete descrip- 


tions and prices on all types of 
Lyle Signs 





TIONAL 





ALSO LYLE STREET SIGNS, SCHOOL AND HOS. 
PITAL WARNING 
SIGNS 
SEND FOR LYLE CATALOG CONTAINING COM- 
PLETE DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES OF ALL 
LYLE SIGNS. 


SIGNS, STOP SIGNS, DIREC- 
AND HIGHWAY MARKERS. 








LYLE SIGNS 


Division of LYLE COLVERT AND ROAD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Valuation of Public Service Corporations.— 
Robert H. Whitten, Ph.D.. revised and en 
ged by Delos F. Wilcox Ph.D Two vol 
es, Second edition, 1928. The Banks Law 
blishing Co.. New York. 2,081 pp. $30.00 
ong regarded as a standard reference work, 
1912 
come to be in 


hitten’s two volumes, published in and 
need of 
sion and augmentation because of the spread 
and the dwindling 
control utilities; the elaboration 
along the practice of valua 
n; changes in price levels and in the phy 
corporate and extent of util 
vastly fund of 
ommission decisions and because—and t 

1e extent in spite of—the continued confu 
sion and conflict of opinion on the subject 

Dr. Whitten having left the public utility 
field for that of city planning, the revision and 
expansion was made for the publishers by Dr 
Wileox, nationally publie utility 
student, writer and consultant who had pre 
ceded Whitten in the office that the latter heid 
with the New York Public Service Commission 
when the first edition was prepared The re 
visor's work was completed shortly before his 
sudden death last month It done witt 
characteristic thoroughness scholarly 
and virile 

The 
number 


114, respe ctively. have 


commission regulation 
local over 
theories with 
and 
ties the 


nature 


enlarged eourt an: 


known as a 


was 
and is 


edition is 
of words, an 
when the 
is considered; 
has kept 
tractive volumes. 
250 and 


new about twice the 
achievement in 
immense 


and by 


old in 
conden 
materia! 
using thinner paper it 
within two compact and at 
The first edition cited about 
other authorities; the present 
cites some 375 commission cases alone 
101 United States Supreme Court 
eases and 241 other court cases. Many of these 
eases are quoted from extensively; beyond that 
there is not merely abstracting of judicial pro 
nouncements, but incisive analysis 
very searching, summarization, and discussion 
of implications. In view of the great im 
portance of the subject to cities, these two vol 
umes should be of great interest and assistance 
to officials and others with 
atility valcations and 


sation increase in 
been 
cases 
edition 
as well as 


sometimes 


concerned 
rates 


public 


A Year’s Damage by Autos 
tin No. 53, of the Department of Motor Ve 
hicles, State of Connecticut, is the fourth con 
secutive annual analysis of motor-vehicle acci 
dents in that state. The value given this care 
ful, scientific study by the promptness with 
which it becomes available after the end of the 
calendar concerned, is enhanced by the great 
detail in which data are presented under the 
many classifications. The chief findings of the 
report are that the number of persons killed 
within the state during the year shows an in- 
crease over 1926, and that the rate of increase 
in all accidents is mounting. Municipal officials 
of the state have before them in this study in 
formation upon which to work directly for re 
ducing these figures in 1928. (Apply to the 
Department, Hartford, Conn.) 


-1927.—Bulle 


Chicago Beautiful—The Municipal Art 
League of Chicago has compiled, and the Chi 
cago Daily News has published (as its reprint 
34) a 16-page pamphlet guide to the outstand 
ing and accessible works of art of the city. A 
concise, descriptive paragraph is 
each building, sculpture, or other object in 
cluded, and the whole is divided into chapters 
representing the the 
(Apply to the Dadly News.) 


devoted to 


sections of city. 10c. 


Civil Service in St. Paul.—The 14th Annual 
Report (1927) of the Civil Service Bureau, St. 
Paul, Minn., is a 24-page booklet which in 
cludes, in addition to other information. 
lations of appointments and separations 
1927 and of the city positions which, 
the present charter, are exempt from civil 
service, with salaries of each as of January 1, 
1928. (Apply to the Bureau.) 


tabu 
1920- 
under 


The American Year Book, 1927.—Kdited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart and William M. Schay 
ler Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City 
N. ¥ 813 pp. $5.00 

This 


s the third number of this annual pub 
lication 


since it the en 
Ochs of 
smaller 
and is 


revived under 
‘ouragement and support of Adolph 8. 
The New York 
the 
available at a 


was 
‘ Dime It is somewhat 
than two predecessor volume 
lesser price The 

followed, there being 27 di 
visions that include the fields of public events 
affairs 
the plan sco 
layout and general point of view it is sponsored 
by the American 
sisting of 


made 
same genera! 
arrangement 1s 


business conditions, science, his 


social 


tory, and humanities In its 


Year Book Corporation, co 
representatives of 45 
The 


Among 


national 
are the wor! 
the divisions that 
with 
those on Municipal Gov 
and Utilities, Pub 
Social Problems and 
There is naturally 
variation in individual treat 
and a slight amount of 
The volume holds a wealth of in 
formation concisely 


learned 
of 185 contributors 
are of particular 
municipal 


societies contents 


interest in connection 
affairs 
ernment, Public 
lic Finance and 
Conditions, and 
a conside 
ment and 
overlapping 


are 
Resources 
Taxation 
Education 
rable 
viewpoints 


stated 


Standards of Financial Administration.—A 
14-page supplement to the National Municipa 
Review for February, by Lent D. Upson and 
Cc. E. Rightor, Director and Chief Accountant 
respectively, of the Detroit Bureau of Govern 
mental Research. See outline at p. 89 and re- 
view at p. 161 of this 50c. (Apply to 
National Municipal 261 Broadway 
New York.) 


issue. 
League, 


Report of the State Board of Housing, New 
York; Report of the State Board of Housing 
Relative to Housing Emergency in New York 
City and Buffalo.—Legislative Documents 76 
and 85 (1928). The first is a summary cf 
eighteen months’ study of housing conditions 
with recommendations and an appraisal of th« 
effectiveness of the State Housing Law in its 
present form 44 pp. The a sum 
marized study of housing available 
dwellings, and prevailing in relation to 
the Emergency Rent Laws which automatically 
June 1 One of the conclusions is 
which the Rent 
sustained by the courts no longer exists.’’ Re 
lief, however, is urged for those from whom 
protection given by the Rent Laws will be re 
moved. 74 pp Tables, charts. (Apply to 
of State, Albany, N. Y.) 


second is 
conditions, 
rents 


expire on 


that the basis on Laws were 


Secretary 


Civics for Houston 
tion beginning this year 
the Forum of Civics, of Houston, [t 
contains about 24 quarto pages, handsomely 
gotten up and illustrated. It it devoted to the 
betterment and of the city and 
assortment of material 
attention to city planning 
improvement, art, 
(Apply to Forur 
Houston, Texas.) 


A new monthly publica 
under the auspices of 


Texas I 


beautification 
contains an 
to these 
home and garden 


interesting 
ends, with 
musi¢ € 
25c. a copy; $2.00 a 
of Civics 


year 
Westheimer Road 


The City Club of New York.—aAn historical! 
Henry H. Curran, with 
drawings by E. H. Suydam, in the form of an 
the New York 
Curran until 
City Club, tells of its 
infested 
civic 


record by charcoal 


8-page booklet reprint from 
Herald-Tribune Mr 
to the 


when the city was 


recent 
counsel creation 
in 1892 with graf 
grafters to 
benefit of 
and of its accomplishments. (Apply to the a 
thor West 44th St., New York.) 

Home Rule Charters in Michigan.—By 
Webbink and W. R. Maddox, Bureau of 
ernment, University of Michigan Four " 
Vf Review for February 
ission and analyses of 
of the 


25¢ 


and mprove government 


without professional reformers 


in the Michiaan 
1928 


charters adopted 


are devoted to d 
inder state co 


(Apply t 


terms 
1908 


Mich.) 


stitution as adopted in 
the Review, Ann Arbor, 








Proceedings, International Association of 
Street Sanitation Officials Conference.—A 
sizable 6¢ put atior ontaining papers 

17 heads including 

Maintenance and 

ow Removal,’’ 

and Ash Co) 
Jttered Streets 


page 


ind v tion f | 
and Alleys ‘onts ab 


Garbage ( 


ilated report on 
pre 
com 
tted by 
Ander 


osa in cities, 


pared from a questio 


sent out by a 
mittee, also incineration sté ies subn 
Apply to Secretary A. M 


LaSalle St 


a committee ( 
son, 10 S Chicago, Ill.) 
Baltimore Today and Tomorrow. 
of the mittee of the 
Safety for 1927 is a 42-page 
presented in graphs paragraph exy 
of these, which 
14.484 


were 


The 


Baltimore 


report 
statistical con 


Council study 


and ana 


the 


together minutely analyze 
traffic ace 
killed 


sented with the 


idents 


dents, in which 169 per 
pre 
edge 
future 


Council, 22 Light 


sons and 5,278 injured It is 
idea that cc 


should 


mplete know 
obviate similar 


the 


of past acc 
occurrences 


St., Baltimore 


(Apply to 
Md.) 
article in The 
McAlister Coleman 
the estal 
graded 


come to 


Pittsburgh Has a Plan.—-An 
for April, 1928, by 
describing in popular 
and working-out of 
whereby Pittsburgh 
and other improvements at half as 
the land \ 12-year table of tax rates, and 
a table of examples of tax savings, are in 
cluded. 40c. (Apply to The F 441 
ington Ave New York.) 


} rum 
style lishment 


the tax plan 


has tax buildings 


much as 


rum Lex 


Airports as a Factor 
14-page supplement to 
Review for March, by Ernest P 
New York It 
of estimating the number and area of airports 


in City Planning 
the National Municipal 
Goodrich, cor 
sulting engineer presents means 
needed, and discusses various factors concerned 
with the 
There are photographs 
(Apply to National 
Broadway, New York.) 


location and layout of an airport. 


diagrams. 
League, 


and 
Municipal 


several 
261 

Civic Planning for Airports and Airways.— 
An illustrated with the 
f for 


Society of 
Cambridge, 
constitutes 


article discussion, in 


Automotive Engineering Journal 
John Nolen, city 


printed 


April, by 
Mass 

a@ paper 
of the Society in 
It takes up the 
each 


planner 
also separately It 
presented at the Meeting 
New York in October, 1927. 


relations of airports and air 


Aeronautic 


ways to other 
from considerations of 
ning The discussion 
by Frank B. Wi 
airport acquisition 
Dr. Nolen.) 


and to cities, particularly 
plan 
remarks 


aspect of 


regional 
brief 
the legal 


and 


includes 


eity 


ams on 


and protection (Apply to 


Airport Planning An article by 
r the 


consuiting civil eng 
design 


Had- 
April issne 
and 


Gavir 
den 
of Awport repr 
tion of a 


the 


neer in 
The 


with particular 


nted loca 
reference to 
are 
ting 
There 
the 
first 
Fifth 


rports 
of the former or 
] of « 


ve and discu 


effect the latte 


msiderations aff« 


sed 
airports ir 


treated and a list 


Airport 
is @ showing municipal 
United 4 
of a series y t ir. Hadden, 607 


ve New Yor 


map 


States The rticle the 


Housing 
Marct 


dated 
1928 \ ’ fousir ssociation 


quarterly takes 


the shorte1 format 
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Cleaner, Cleanest, CLEAN 


No doubt your streets are cleaner now than they were years ago. It is very 
likely that they are right now the cleangst streets your city has ever known. To 
admit that they were not would be to confess that your city was falling behind 
actually going backward. 


But—Are They CLEAN? 


That is the goal you are trying to rea ch, isn't it 








A South Bend Flusher Cleaning a 50 ft. Street 


When a lively spring shower comes along everybody notices how bright and 
clean the paving looks, because all the fine dust and grit is washed away. 

And meee estly, did you ever see a street look CLEAN except after it had been 
vashed? 

\s rainfall is measured, a SOUTH BEND flusher uses less than one-twentieth 
of an inch of water in washing a street, but it is applied with high pressure and at 
such an angle as to sweep, with great force, across the surface to the gutter and 
curb. 

The total water used is no greater than often falls in five minutes of a summer 
shower, but because of its properly directed force it gives wonderful results. 

The SOUTH BEND flusher has become generally recognized as the last word 
n street-cleaning equipment. 

Then, you can have it equipped tor use as a sprinkler to keep down the dust, as 
a real fire-fighting machine in the city or in the nearby rural districts, and for the 
odd jobs of flushing out sewer intakes, emptying flooded basements, applying dust- 
laying oils, spraying trees, etc. 

SOUTH BEND flushers are made in twenty sizes, from 300 gallons to 3,000 
gallons capacity, and can be mounted on any standard truck or on trailers for indus- 
trial tractors or truck-tractors. 

If you are satisfied with nothing less than CLEAN streets, you should write 
o us today. 


+ 











MUNICIPAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Catalog on Request South Bend, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Bickle Fire Engines, Limited, Woodstock, Ontario. Canada, supply this equipment in Canada 








Do vou mention THe American City when writing? Please do. 
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1n Land Economics.—By Herbert G. 
and Albert G. Hinman. The Macmillan 

York. 1928. 570 pp. $4.00 postpaid. 
astly important relation of the owner- 
evelopment and contro] of urban land 

city problems lends peculiar interest 
book, which is one of the Land Eco 
Series edited by Professor Richard T. 
the Institute of Research in 
and Public Utilities, of which 
are research associates 
Professors of Eco- 
School of 
and 
contribu- 


Director of 
Feonomics 
te the 
as being Assistant 
in Northwestern University 
t It represents an 
sided study, and is a 
a comprehensive treatment of this field, 


authors 


industrious 
unique 


concentration of population is the under- 
distinctive factor and where improve 
overshadow the land itself in value and 
well-nigh inseparable element of 
income The outlook of the book 
not to orthodox. The 
lude the utilization, tenure 
value of urban land, and 
utilization, in planning, 


f a 
and 
nservative say 

topics ine 
uncy, income and 
e control 
ng, taxation, et¢ 


over 


The Harbor Plan of Chicago.—Published by 
Committee on Chicago Harbor and Port 
Commercial Club, Chicago. 1927. 98 
$3.10 postpaid. 
as proposed by this Com- 
ee, includes major each of 
h has several of construction. They 
prise all together a comprehensive scheme 
harbor development for the Chicago Indus- 
based the future needs of one 
traffic It an 
and deep 
ears, motor 
ks, and aerial conveyance. Com 
engineering supplemented by 
ps, fold-up illustrations in color, and charts. 
particular interest to en 
the industrial concerns 


rvey 

arto pp. 
he Harbor Plan 

five 


stages 


projects, 


Area upon 
the nation’s focal 


the needs of 


points of 
pates ocean- going 


er vessels, lighterage, railroad 
means of 


studies 


mmended as of 
and 


eers 


architects 
the district 


Supervision of the Conduct of Elections and 
Returns.—A 156-page booklet by Edward Bates 
un, prepared as a thesis for the degree of 
ctor of Philosophy. It has special, but not 
exclusive, reference to Pennsylvania. The de 
elopment of election supervision is described, 
nd there are chapters on election authorities, 
ting, and returns. The machine en 
rs prominently into the There 
many historical illustrations of election 
thods. Conclusions and recommendations 
re made, and a bibliography is appended. (Ap- 
to the Prof. Clyde L 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel 


voting 
discussion 


author, in care of 


Pa.) 


Annual Report, Department of Public Works, 
Oak Park, Ill.—An attractively prepared, mime- 
report for 1927, with several pho 

illustrations and a_ hand-colored 
(Apply to Commissioner 


Park, Ill.) 


graphed 
graphic 

paving map 65 pp 
Dudley C. Meyers, Oak 


of Water, 
Kans.—A 


Annual Report, 
Light and Power, 
printed report for the year 1927, giving ac- 
counting statements and statistics, s«parately 
for water and electricity. A brief parentheti 
cal explanation of each heading on the balance 
and income statements is included. 19 
pp. (Apply to Commissioner A. H. Strickland, 
Kans.) 


Department 
Kansas City, 


sheets 


‘ansas City 


The Delaware River Tri-State Compact.— 
(a) Report on Proposed Tri-State Compact, by 
Robert E. Horton, consulting hydraulic engi 
neer, to the Department of Public Works, 
Trenton, N. J a printed booklet of 56 pp. 
(Apply to Mr. Horton, Albany, N. Y.) (b) Ar 
gument of Merritt Lane in Opposition to the 
Tri-State Treaty, with supplement. 36 and 3 
pp. (Apply to Mr. Lane, Trenton, N. J.) (ce) 
The Tri-State Compact as to the Waters of the 
Delaware River with Reference to the Probable 
Effects of Its Provisions upon the 
dustry of Delaware Bay: Recommendations by 
Thurlow Nelson, Professor of Zoology, Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J., and Biolo 
gist, State Board of Shelifisheries, 3 pp. Ap 
ply to Professor Nelson.) (d) Resolution 
adopted by the Engineers’ Club of Trenton 
relating to the proposed Tri-State Water 
Treaty between Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York. 2 pp. (Apply to the Club.) 


Oyster In 


Annual Survey of City and Regional Plan- 
ning in the United States, 1927.—A reprint 
of 180 pp. in booklet form from City Planning 
(quarterly), issue of April, 1928. comprising a 
more detailed account of the 
year's these fields. It records 
outstanding progress in street and 
transit development, and subdivision planning 
Illustrated, with bibliography (Apply to the 
author, Mrs. Theodora Kimball Hubbard. Hon 
Librarian, American City Planning Institute 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass 


than ordinarily 
activities in 


zoning 


Survey of City Planning and Related Laws 
in 1927.—This latest anning publica 
tion of the Division of Building and Housing 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 
of which John M Chief, is a 10-page 
multigraphed consisting of a running 
summary of the year 
and a tabulation by states of legislat bear 
ing 
the 


city p 


Gries is 
report 


of the outstanding eve 


upon 
Division. ) 


city planning nt 


Bonded Indebtedness of Wisconsin Cities 
Information Report No. 65 (February, 1928) 
of the Municipal Information Bureau, Univer 
sity Extension Division, University of Wis 
consin, compiled by Lorna L. Lewis, Librarian 
The major purposes of bonds issued are shown 
in groups The figures 
ing, or gross indebtedness 
reau, Ford H. MacGregor 
Wis.) 


outstand 
the Bu 
Madison, 


bonds 
(Apply to 
Chief, 


show 


Committees of the World Conference on 
Narcotic Education Confer.—Complete Proceed 
ings of the First Annual Conference of the 
World Anti-Narcotic Association, held in New 
York last November, have published 
in @ 126-page volume This is recommended 
by the Association as having ‘‘the highest edu 
eational value for police schools 
terment 
and 


just been 


colleges, bet 
libraries 
the international 
suppression of the seed of major crimes.’’ Cap- 
tain Richmond P. Hobson, Director of the As 
sociation, in one of the opening out 
the and activities of organ 

many phases of which 


cents 


workers, employers, 


nterested in 


editors 


statesmen 


addresses 
the 
discussed in 
(Apply to the 
Washington 


lined objects 
izatior 


the pr 


are 
inted papers 
Association 


D. C.) 


Southern Building 


Clean-Up and Paint-Up Display Material.— 
A leaflet catalog 
window 


describing posters, banners 


ecards, ete as we As and cuts 
blanks and 
campaign com 
(Ap 
Cam 
New 


mats 
for newspaper usé 
prepared to 

Prices 


motior 


pictures 
serve ocal 


forms 
mittees 
ply to 
paign 
York.) 


Public Retirement 
1920 creating a 


cover actual costs 
Clean-Up 


243 West 


only 
National and Paint-Up 


Bureau, 39th Street 


Systems. 
retirement subsequent 
amendments to this separate enact 
ments, and the law of 1926 supplanting former 
legislation, are 
13-page article in 
issue of February 
administration, 


The 


system 


law of 
law by 
discussed 


the 
1928 


and 
Monthly Labor 


analyzed in a 
Review 
with explanations of 
funds This 
presentation of the Employees Retire 
ment Act is followed by a report in digest 
form of practices in foreign countries. (Apply 
to the Government Washington, 
D. C.) 


Design and Cost Data for the 1928 Joint 
Standard Building Code.— Presented at the 
24th annual convention of the American Con 
erete Institute, February-March, 1928 By 
Arthur R. Lord. Includes a complete set of 
designers’ tables and diagrams, the uses of 
which are illustrated and explained by nume 
rous diagrams 115 pp $1. (Apply to the 
Institute, 2970 West Grand Boulevard, Chi 
cago, Ill.) 


sources of ete 
Federal 


Printing Office 


Methods of Collecting Real Estate Taxes. 
The Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadel 
phia, Pa., sent out 1927 a 
naire to the larger the United 
on tax collection methods. The present 
issued in multigraphed form, bound (36 pp.), 
represents a tabulation of the replies received 
from 30 places 


early in 


cities of 


question 
States 


study, 


other 
The 
interest show yr as it 


It was 
cities 


hoped 
would 
of general 
where 
counts, 
Bureau 
Pa. 


that procedure in arge 


point a study 
does cit 
installment 
methods of 


311 South 


are in use a 
(Apply to the 
Philadelph a 


payments 
billing, et 
Juniper St., 


179 


Assessment Tables for Paving and Grading. 
Flint, Mich., has developed a method of mak 

assessments that been in sue 
and that 
form to 
or r reaus pal 
and others r f and graphs 16 
pp é (Apply to H. C. McClure, City En 
gineer.) 


ir has 


cessf 


al or a number of years has 
now |} : sued in printed 
demand 


research 


meet the 


of mur 


Salaries of City and Village Officials in Min- 
nesota 2 and 22 of 
of Minnesota Mur Da 


Publications the League 


ively annual compensat 
f second, third f 
data and salari« al 
ficials 10¢ 


and 


each 
of Minnes 


Uniform Act Regulating the Operation of 
Vehicles on Highways; Uniform Motor Vehicle 
Operators’ and Chauffeurs’ License Act For 
the convenience of legislators, state officia and 
thers ciple of uniformity 
National Safety Coun 
(16 pr a 
summary of parts und four of the 1 
form Motor Vehiecl le as 
N atior ai ) 


Safety, 


League 


versity ta, M s, Minn 


advocating the prir 
traffic 
“il has 


regulatior 
issued in pamphlet form 


approved by 

nd Higt 
and th tions % erence on ( 
ners 


Ohio St 


Notes on Practical Water Analysis 
ipply Paper 596-H f the I 
Survey, by W. D. ¢ 

ed by the 
‘ 


vaters yt 


Geolog 
moderate 
earn their suitabi 
( Ay ply to ¢ 
shington, D. C 
Chemical Character of 


Waters of Florida 
Water-Supply Paper 16-G 


ogical Survey, by 
Howard, prepared 
I ngineering 
Healtt Phere 
ages giving 458 analy 
nties. (Apply to G 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Abstract of State Laws on 
Uniform State |! 
force in 
f this 


on the 


reau of 


Aeronautics 
saw f A I t 
and 
abstracts of other 


an S 


ten Hawaii Ihe 


states 
law, wtih 
subject, and a 
tics ordinance for cit 
formation Bulletin No 
Aeronautics Br 
Commerce, Washingt 
date of March 1 
nent Printing Office 


ision 
on. D 
4 pp 
Wasl 


Received 


City, 1927 


Other Reports 


Texas Rey 
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FASTEST, BEST BALANCED DITCHER 


AUSTIN“LITTLE WONDER’ 
PUBLIC SERVICE DITCHER 


Six digging speeds without 
changing gears, sprockets 01 
chains. This wide range of 
digging speeds is offered by 
Austin only — it avoids delay 
when soil formations change. 
When digging, shift to a lower 
or higher speed according to 
nature of change and no time 
is lost. 

There are many other features 
Austin experience has built into 
this ditcher which you may 
learn about by writing for the 
“Little Wonder” Catalog. 















Boom at side of frame ready to 


300m at cente / sil hifted : - 4 
Boom at center—Quickly and easily shifte dig @ inches from obstructions 


to either side Digs in any position 
across back frame 





AUSTIN MACHINERY CORPORATION 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


New York, N. Y., 30 Church St. Cleveland, O., 2112 Superior Viaduct Detroit, Mich., 7436 Fourteenth St 
Chicago, Ill., 1355 Railway Exchange Bidg Salt Lake City, 301 Ness Bidg. Toronto, Can., 17 Waller Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1500 N. Broadway Dallas, Tex., 209% N. Clinton St. Los Angeles, Cal., 1947 Mateo St. 


Yes—we s ld like to mention Tue A ® ( 
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Mempuis, Tt JUNE 7.—Hovus , a 
f Communit ( Cou ¢ Chiefs if P ( j 
Executive D Aller iT. F : 
G bar Buildngi, 43d 8 " . E A gs . 
New York , 29.3 ? 
2 Mempuis, Te 
f fere é \ { a) 
Secreta H Ix 277 Mi \ > ) ( ‘ 
g Street, C ( } \ 
7-8.—Greenvitite, Texas S B ‘I S 
T « Chamber f Comme 4 ‘ ‘ 


General Manage W N. B ! Long nd | } Bat { / ~ 


8.—Denton, Texas 
Tezas Mur ) { ‘ a. June 8-9.—Sr. Pau M \ i 
Executive Secretary, H ‘ D. Drape Cor é f State ’ p ] 8.2 
Cay Avenue, Housto l'exa ficers innua nference 4 : g 
7-10.—Fort Worth a Dattas. Texas era 1 ealt ‘ , I P 
ex Secretary, Flavel S eff, 130 East NE 10-14.—Asnevie, N. ( t N 
Street, New York S thern ( me S / { g | 
7-10.—Atitantic City, N. J t J 
Fire Protectior iss it {nnua . : er ' ~ ~ 


Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 40 June 11-13.—WINNIPE M > ‘ Ne 
ral Street, Boston, Mass [ f Car Vu { p Iuty 29-A ae . ; 
May 7-11.—Wasuineton, D. ¢ tion Secreta S. B ( I { S g, iy 
amber of Commerce of the United States o 101 Unt \ | Edwit \ ( 
4 merica Annual meeting Secretary D \ June 11-16.—San Francis CaLir ‘ Stanf i | P Alt Cali 
Skinner, 1615 H Street, N. W Washington, D. C {mericar Wate W isso t i 4 st 21-23.—Cr R . = 
May 14-17.—Pirrssurcn, Pa nt Secret B ‘ ‘ vv ] 4 wal mee 
can Society of Me Engineers, Broadw New York Se G. Pie Ma 
s meeting Secretary Ca W. Rice, 29 West J eE 13-15 B M 
Street, New York Le “ V t Vl r tie { 4 st, Las iN ( « Baer Vv Ss 
M 15-17.—Macon, Ga entior \ g Ex secret Harve [ ’ \ . Vf paltue 4 l 
gine t ¢ nty Georein Walke Univers I M | Mir P S 4 R } ri 
1 mventior Secret |! i House 218 JuNeE 14-16.—Srenri ( N 5 
Wynne-Claughton Building, Atianta, Ga Colorado Mur p Le é { mee Sepremper 4-7 K aan ¢ K . 
y 16-17.—Fort Wayne, I» Secretary, Don C. 5 t . t Colorad eague f Kansas M tue { 
“war , : 
hana Association of Chiefs of P P {nnual Boulde Cr S I » 4 ~ b 
meeting Secretary -Treasurer 4 G Ebersole June 15-16 Burui \ { K Ka 
Superintendent of Police, Lafayette, Ind New England A ( ne uf ‘ Serre weRes 5.14 
May 16-18—Sr. Louis, Mo tives. Annual meetir Secretary, Geo. F. Hines M 
American Institute of Architects. Annual con- ectetat Chamb« f Commerce, Have Secret 4. D. Mel 
m Executive Secretarv, E. ¢ Kemper, The Mass Seesescnen 18-9 hont N ( 
gon, Washington, D. ¢ June 18-20.—Fort Wo Texas Inte eas Cir VV { { 
y 17-19.—Artanta, Ga West Tezas Chaml Commerce Annua | 5 G 
nal A - ‘ re meetir Ger Manag Homer D. Wad ; 
one ssocial ( ) ers an Ac- Stu ‘ U ‘ 
ting Officers innua nvention Secre- Stamford, Tex O ex 1-5.—New York 
Mark M. Foote, City Comptroller's Office June 18-21.—PorTeann, Ont ‘ Caf, ’ R 
eago, Ill Vationa Tubercu § i t i ia M D ( 08 
y 22-25.—WasHiNncTon, D. ¢ eeting. Executive Secreta Frederick D. Hoy oO Serect ¢ 
tional Conference n Weights and Measures kins, 370 Seventh Aver N York ‘ — \ 


mference Secretary, F. S. Holbrook lune 19-22.—Lovisviiiz, Ky I { 


eau of Standards, Washingtor 


< 
s 
Z 


y 23-25.—Mitwauker, Wis 1 va nuer ‘ I MA “ e “1 oe : 
eague of Wisconsin Municipalitic (nnual cor U. Nelson, 310 Sou lichigan Avenue, ‘ e ( 8.—Dat.as 
tion. Secretary, Ford H. McGregor, Madison, !!! S 
\ June 20.—Brar EXAS .  & 
or p { j 
27-29.—JANESVILLE, Wis Hea r ; _ P ( 
Visconsin Association of Comme al Secretaries secret J ) . me | 
meeting.  Secretary-Treasut Lee J, Commerce, Baltings oxen , ae ( 
kson, Wausau, Wis June 23-29.—On Boar 8. 8 St. Lawrt 
a : - (Port or MontTrea ' Ave " 
lay 28-31 Kansas Cuiry M , me Bee ‘ P _ . 2 P 
never 7 I 4.8 Ranretear f Que 1 » by M 
A. Renard, 11 Park Place, New York er, T. D. B hin s N 
Montreal, Que ill 
y 28-June 2.—West Bapen, INpd " . 
merican Library As Son dnnua : = june 25-28.—( mapo S&S s, ( ’ ‘ 
Executive Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 86 } : ’ . 
Iph Street, Chicago, | ‘ che . . 
gE 4-8 ATLA c Crry N ‘ el I W } 21-24 ‘ 
t a Elect I { j we 26-28.—Cos s Cres xAS 





e 4-8.—Hanover, Pa kins, Plai I 
nsy na Stat i Boro June 26-29.—S I ~ ( 22-2 
tion Ss . & mn Kniseley, D Los ANGELES, ‘ ' 
Bureau of Mur Affairs, Harrisburg R ( S 
( s W ) 
E 7.—Troy, N. Y 5 I I I \ ». ( \ 
‘ f Mayor 0 0 1 e 26-29 But \ 23 - ak 
, he State New } ir y. Sec Eng i A I ( 
ary William P. Capes, ( H Alban ent Se ( I Johr W 


N. ¥ O'Hearn, W \ M N. ] g. FF 


The Fourth Congress of the International Federation of Local Government Associations, which was scheduled for Seville, Spain, 
October 5-9, will be held in March or April of 1929 on account of the postponement of the Spanish-American Exposition. 
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Information You Need for 


CURING CONCRETE ROADS 





Yi 





‘xX 





L ATEST authoritative information, regarding the impor- 
tance of curing and the use of Calcium Chloride as a curing 3 
agent in the construction of concrete roads, is embodied 

& in this Solvay booklet “Curing Concrete Roads with Solvay 

‘ ' Calcium Chloride”. 
Ny Among many other subjects vitally important to concrete 
road building, this book contains reliable information on 
Early Opening of Roads, Curing on Grades, Curing at Low 
Temperatures, Early Strength Concrete and the Latest 
Testing Methods. 

Copies of this valuable hand-reference are still available 
and upon request it will be sent — without charge — to 
Highway Officials, Highway Engineers and Contractors. 
Write today for your copy. 


Ask for booklet 1051 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


Flake 77% —80% 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


ilkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street $) New York City 
NT, 


—— 








Mention Tue American Crty--it helps. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
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A Concrete Surfacer 


\ light, portable machine developed on 
request of ceramic engineers for 
smoothing concrete, is being manufactured 
by The Tousley Tool Co., 1965 East 65th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. It is a turbine 
air concrete surfacer that will work on 
either green or hard concrete, and will rub 
slush into the pores, giving a smooth, hard 
and durable surface that will not flake off. 
This machine removes all form marks 
and lines on concrete work, and prepares a 
surface for a float finish, or for paint. It 








fHE TOUSLEY TURBINE AIR CONCRETE 
SURFACER 


will give any desired smoothness that may 
be required by the specifications. The 
surfacer is furnished with two coarse and 
one medium abrasive stone and emery 
dresser for truing up the stones. 

The unit operates at maximum efficiency 
on 30 cubic feet of free air per minute, at 
85 pounds pressure. It is driven by the 
turbine air motor. The air consumption 
remains constant. Five hundred feet of 
fine finish or 2,000 feet of rough finish can 
be surfaced in 8 hours. The light weight 
of the machine makes it easily portable, 
and it can be used 
ceilings. 


on side walls and 


A Pavement-Testing Core Drill 

A new core drill for testing completed 
pavements has just been produced by the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 428 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It is a compact, 
rapid, dependable machine for removing 
cores of concrete pavement, to permit in- 
spection of structure, materials and thick- 
ness. 

This new drill is operated by a gasoline 
engine, weighs 772 pounds, and is intended 
to be mounted on the rear end of a motor 
truck. It drills a 65¢-inch hole, removing 
a 6-inch core at the rate of 1 foot in 15 to 
20 minutes. A 7-inch pavement has been 
penetrated in 9 minutes. This enables it 
to take from 20 to 30 samples per 8-hour 
day. With the core barrel usually fur- 
nished, this machine will drill to a depth 
of 18 inches. 

The drill consists of a drive rod rotated 
through bronze worm gears by a direct- 
connected gasoline engine. The drive rod 
is kept in alignment by substantial side 
rods connected to a crosshead at the bot- 


SECTION OF CORE REMOVED 
WITH SULLIVAN DRILL 


drive rod, and running through 
sleeves, which are cast in one 
viece with the heavy bedplate or frame 
supporting the drill and engine. 

At the lower end of the drive rod is a 


tom of the 
*ylindrical 


| spider to which the core barrel, 6 inches in 


diameter, is bolted. The drill is fed down- 
ward automatically by means of a double 
rack cut on the side rods referred to, and 
double pinions. The speed is controlled 
by a hand lever which is weighted, the 
weight being shifted in or out on the lever 
as desired, so as to secure the proper pres- 
sure on the core barrel for drilling. 

The crosshead is equipped with a ball 
bearing which takes both the radial and 
thrust loads and provides a very rugged 
and rigid support for the barrel. The 
drive gears at the top of the drive rod 
mesh with the drive gear on the end of 
the shaft of a Buda 6-horsepower, 2- 
cylinder opposed type, air-cooled engine, 
and the gears are totally enclosed, running 
in a bath of oil. 

In operation, the outfit is mounted on 
the rear end of a light truck. In starting 
the hole, a guide made of plank is laid on 
the pavement. The operator stands 
this board, and the barrel 
through a hole just large enough to admit 
it. The bottom of the barrel is thus held 
firmly for starting the hole in the con- 
crete. A small handful of shot and a pint 
of water are poured into the core barrel, 
which is open at the top. The speed of 
rotation recommended is about 100 r.p.m, 
although the speed may be varied when 
desired by the engine throttle. 


on 
core 


passes 


Worthington Moves Offices 

The executive offices of the Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation, as 
well as its Export Sales Department and 
New York District Sales Department, 
are now at 2 Park Avenue, New York. 

As a part of the program to improve the 
efficiency of its service, Worthington has 
moved its head offices, sales and adver- 
tising departments to the Harrison plant 
of the corporation at 421 Worthington 
Avenue, Harrison, N. J. 


A Simple and Light Mower 

An easily handled, simple and depend- 
ible power mower is being manufactured 
by The Moto-Mower Co., Detroit, Mich., 
for simplifying the mowing of parks and 
other large plots of grass. It is easy to 
run this mower up and down terraces, it 
will climb a 25 per cent grade, and it may 
be guided enough 
ind flower-beds to 
ming. It 
iltractive 


close to trees, hedges 
eliminate hand trim- 
cuts cleanly, leaving an even, 
lawn 

and 


re duced to Aa 


have 
with this 
Occasional lubricating at but four 


Gasoline maintenance costs 


been minimum 
mower 
points keeps the mechanism in good work- 
ing order, and simplicity of construction 
makes it a profitable piece of equipment 
Operation is simple; the steering is done 
by the turning of two rubber handle grips, 
which causes it to stop, start or turn in any 


lirection under its own power. The mower 


A POWER MOWER THAT WILL CLIMB 
A 256 PER CENT GRADE 


is equipped with throttle control, which is 
onveniently the handle and 
llows the operator to run the mower at 
ny speed, and which does not affect the 
smooth, even cutting qualities 


} lace d 


on 


The mower 
is equipped with an automatic, fool-proof 
safety clutch, which eliminates breaking 
wv damaging of the cutting parts, should 
stones, sticks, wire, etc., be encountered. 

The cutting or revolving blade of the 
Moto-Mower is run on self-adjusting Tim- 
so that these revolving cut- 
ittention. The sav- 
ing of time and physical strain on the part 
ol the of this 
unit. 


ken bearings, 
ter bearings need no 


operator Is another feature 


New Chicago Manager for 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 

The Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, New York, and Chicago, announces 
the appointment of William K. Capers, 
formerly tank salesman for the company, 
as Manager of the company’s Chicago of- 
fice, First National Bank Building, to sue- 
ceed Charles Faber O’Hagan. Mr. Capers 
retains the territory formerly covered and 
will also manage the Chicago office. 
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Dependable Performance 


— 


Economical Operation 








Yes it is only too true—“that appearance oftentimes makes the sale. 
But it’s like beauty—*only skin deep’—it won't give you service or 


economy. 


We are not content to build simply a “good-looking” job. TECO 
equipments, although striking in appearance, have real engineering 
in them—they are built to do your work well and as long as you 
would have them. 


Every TECO feature is outstanding in merit—the result of “known 
builders,” whose experience in the field is wide—the result of “known 
finished units are known to thousands of municipal executives as 
equipments of proven service, long life, dependability and economy. 


TECO equipment is built along a standardized production plan—no 
hit or miss—every part is planned and built to an exact standard of 
accuracy. Such assembly units as pumps, engines, ete., are recognized 


leaders of their field. 


It is no wonder. therefore. that TECO units are accepted as the 
best of the field. 


We suggest you ask for our latest bulletin. 


Our engineering depart- 
ment will gladly cooperate with you in designing special equipment. 







Street flushers 7 Street Sprinklers 7 Road (hlers / \eecial quipment 


JF Vv ¥ 











TRUCK EQUIPMENT CORPORATION  ~ ~ JOLIET, ILLINOIS 





Yes—we should like you to mention Tae American City. 
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BAY CITY CRANE HANDLING CONCRETE STREET-LIGHTING POSTS IN YARD OF 
MILWAUKEE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


A Tractor-Crane Erects Light 
Standards 
A tractor with a special 
ounting was used in an unusually inter- 
sting electric light system installation in 
Milwaukee, Wis. The tractor-crane was 
manufactured by the Bay City Dredge 
Works, Bay City, Mich., and was divested 
its crawlers and tractor. It 
mounted on a Sterling 5-ton truck for the 
ublic Works Department of Milwaukee 
‘ower for operating both the truck and 
machinery was supplied by the 
The city this outfit 
crane loading 
poles from thx 
river on trailers, 
trailers to the job, 
the crane was again used to hoist 
and set the heavy cast poles in the holes 
dug for them along the pavement right-of- 
way. The weighed 4,500 pounds 


shovel-crane 


was 


crane 
uck engine. used 
25-foot 
heavy cast electric light 
yard along the 
and then followed the 
where 


with a boom tor 


storage 


poles 


each 














THE NEW CLETRAC MODEL 40 


A New Heavy-Duty Crawler 
Tractor 

\ new heavy-duty crawler tractor with 
a wide margin of reserve power has been 
deve lope d by The Cleveland Tractor C.. 
Cleveland, Ohio, and is known as the Cle- 
trac “40.” Its speed, ease of control and 
short turning, which permits operating in 
close quarters, are features that make 
this unit especially suited for road build- 
ing, road maintenance, earth moving and 
other jobs. The instant “one-shot” lubri- 


that 
The 


power at 


cation time out for oiling is 


rated at 40 horse- 
ind 55 horse power 


saves 
used tractor 1s 
the drawbar 
it the power pulley 
The 


l-evecle 


power is furnished by a 6-cylinder, 


water-cooled ilve-in-head en- 
en bloc, and 4} 

The force 
crankshaft 
rock- 


ind splash lubrication to 


gine, with cylinders cast 


inch bore by 5-inch stroke 
feed lubrication system for the 
connecting rods, camshaft and valve 
er shaft Is used 
the eylinder walls, pistons, rings and wrist 
Deleco-Remy 12-volt 
ing and units ar 
standard equipment, with a 
volt, 120-ampere-hour battery 
The Taco fly-ball type go\ 


In conjunction 


starting, light- 
furnished 
Willard 


pins 
ignition 


ernor 18 


with hand control, for in- 


creased motor speed 4 1%-inck King- 


is used The intake mani 


is hot spotted above the 


ston carburetor 
fold 
to insure 


All fuel 


carburetor 
perfect vaporization oi gases 
tubing. The 
fuel-tank capacity 1s 10 gallons and 

mounted on the right-hand fender The 
transmission is_ the type, 


lines are of coppel 


selective with 
and reverse. 
The eight lower track wheel assemblies, 
of the plain 
iron bearing 
shafts. 
shot” force-feed system—on¢ press of the 
plunger lubricates all the 
wheel The five 
wheel assemblies are of the 


three speeds forward one 


design, have cast 
h urde ne d 
Lubrication is by use of the 


bearing 
boxes ind steel 


“one- 


track 
track 


same de sign 


lower 
bearings upper 
and have the same lubrication 


the lower track 


system as 


wheel ass¢ mblie Ss 


New Development in Traffic 
Controls 

A new type 

iTl ible 
I orth- ind soutn 
heen de Ve loy ed 
C'o., 2679 West 
Ill. It is simple 


US€ d 


in SO lar 


extensl 
countrys Its origi 


maintenance costs 


In this system, when the 
the even 
divided 
moving the 
to the left e time 
be change« 


pointer is in 


position, the traffic is likewise 


intervals By 
to the 


into even 


time 
iter either 


right or 


interval period can 


Taster 


THE NEW REYNOLDS TRAFFIC CONTROL 


SWITCH 


seconds. by 
stment, the 
west can be 


shortened t 


Another 
drive motor 
blinker flasl 
traffic-change 

rapidly 
i change 


fl ishe r ilso I 














A TRAINLOAD OF 1928 MODEL BAY CITY TRACTOR SHOVELS RECENTLY SHIPPED 
FROM THE FACTORY AT BAY CITY, MICH. 


This shipment went to town boards, county commissions and public works boards along the 
Hudson River, New York, and to Colorado and Vancouver, B. C. 
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able haulage unit—you can get prompt delivery 
on a Chevrolet Truck. The thirteen great 
Chevrolet factories are working at capacity; 
and your Chevrolet dealer can provide you 
with exactly the body-type to meet your in- 
dividual requirements. 


See him for a trial-load demonstration. Let him 
explain the advantages of Chevrolet’s rugged 
construction and modern design. Let him 
show you why Chevrolet provides the world’s 
lowest ton-mile cost in every line of business. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





THE AMERICAN ( 


fer Economical Transportation 





Utility Truck Chassis and 
Cab with Street 
Flushing Equipment 


Get Delivery on a New 
Chevrolet Truck NOW! 


If your requirements call for a speedy, depend- 


—at these 
Low Prices 


LIGHT DELIVERY 


“379 


Chassis Only 


UTILITY TRUCK 


“4.95 


Chassis Only 
Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 





QUALITY AT LOW COST 





Do you mention Taz American City when writing? Please do. 








THE 


THE NEWEST LITTLEFORD TAR AND ASPHALT HEATER 


A New Tar and Asphalt Heater 

A new large capacity tar and asphalt 
heater for highway maintenance work has 
recently been added to the line of Little- 
ford Bros., 500 East Pearl Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. It is an exclusive oil-burning 
model, and has a capacity of 300 gallons 

This unit is particularly adapted to sev- 
eral repair jobs that are scattered and 
have to be taken care of quickly, since 
the kettle can be loaded before starting 
for the first job and then moved rapidly 
from job to job without the necessity of 
constantly recharging, as done 
with smaller kettles. It can be used on 
jobs where large quantities of material are 
required, such ‘as_ skin 
shoulder work, also on 
as repairing holes, 
pansion joints, etc 

Heat is supplied by 
torch burners. Sil-O-Cel insulation in the 
bottom of the combustion chamber pre- 
vents heat loss and increases the efficiency 
of the burners. The rear section of the 
cover is hinged, and when closed forms a 
warming hood under which barrels 
be drained 

The running gear is built for high speed, 
having semi-eliptical springs, high-carbon 
steel axles, and rubber-tired wheels with 
Timken bearings. Steel guards protect 
the tires from the heat of the kettle. 


must be 


and 
small jobs such 
filling cracks and ex- 


patching 


two Littleford 


may 


Steel Hangars for Municipal 
Landing Fields 

As a means of giving the public quick 
personal information about steel hangars 
and steel buildings, the Butler Manufac- 
turing Co., 13th and Eastern Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo., uses its own airplane. 
J. B. Bogart, the airport engineer of this 
company, makes his calls by plane and 
consults with city authorities or indi- 
viduals without charge. In this way the 
company is in a position to give those in 
need of information the personal touch 
that is asked for in the erection of a big 
building, and to give it in a speedy man- 
ner. 

Mr. Bogart is an experienced pilot and 
knows steel buildings from the standpoints 
of the manufacturer and the user of 
buildings. He is a post-war graduate from 
the Army Air Corps Schools at San An- 


tonio, Texas. His experiences as an air- 
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engineer 


ide consulti 


the ev 
M inicipal 
ort (Com! 


Million 
Project ind I 
mittees ol the 
cities of Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, and 
Jacksonville, FI 
He is 


designing nd 


me- 
com 


experien ed 


n- 
mended DY the 
De- 


irtment of Com- 


United States 
merce, Aeronautics 


Branch 


Hazard Wire Rope Co. to Make 
Preformed Wire Rope 


The Hazard Wire Rope Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has been given a license by the 
American Cable Co., Inc., to 
ture pre formed wire rope ind proce ssed 
fittings in this country In 
of wire making, the 


manufac- 


this process 
strands and wires of 
preformed, 


and better service 


the cable are resulting in 
longer life The prod- 
uct is now widely known under the trade- 
mark “Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope.” 
\ new type of fitting has also been de- 
veloped which is known and 
is “Tru-Loe Processed Fitting.” Licenses 
have been granted by the American Cable 
Co., Inc., to three other companies, 
in Canada, one in Scotland, and another 
in Germany, the latter having sub-licensed 
othe 


advertised 
one 


manutacturers im European coun- 


tries 


New Features in a Heavy 
Bituminous Distributor 

A tank gage, thermometer with visible 
dial, and connection for attaching 


the filling tubing to the distributor ar 
the new features of the heavy bituminous 


snap 











NEW FEATURES OF THE ETNYRE DIS 
TRIBUTOR, DESCRIBED IN THE TEXT 
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‘Oo 55 Jef- 


makes it pos- 
the amount of 
ill times and does 
oned method of 
the tank is 
manhole, 

the danger 
filling with 

pen. The 
juation marks 
mel background 
The indi 

r 300 degrees, 
marks, 


iracy 


itor 


ivision 


pro- 
eans for 
material 

0 to 500 

in plain 
enables him to 
the 
The 


grade mercury ac- 


regula yurners intelligently while 


moving 


ind de- 


is the 


Is accurate 
where there 
of being damaged 
d with .e dial com- 
rear flue 


ynnection 
is readily 
slow op- 
ng the 
ire full 
in connect 
th this 
tools 

f of the 
mal- 
id ist- 
d of 
yutside 
other 
3-inch 
at- 
tubing 


i piece of 
which in turn is 
ol the fle xible 


15-degree elbow 


ynnection, the lever is 
toward the tank The 
hinged hooks engage the the ad- 
justable collar, and the joint is tightened 
by bringing the lever back and locked as 
it p 


Means are pro 
of the two halves of 
perfect seat and 
by the exertion of only a 

the lever 


lo make the 
thrown forward or 


legs on 


isses de 1d center 


ilignment 
so that 
joint are insured 
slight pull on 


for self 


coupling, 


Servicised Products Corporation 


Doubles Plant Capacity 

The 1 
Chicago, Ill has do 
capacity, and has icq ired property at 
New Orleans for the manufacture 
tribution of ex} 


This 


Servicised Products Corporation, 


bled its 1927 plant 
and dis- 
insion joints at that point. 
compan} besides ex- 
matted 
and a 

bridge floor- 
nks, industrial 


ilding products. 


nsion joints ith felt 14es, @ 


fiber 


core cork st joint, 


crown joint 
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Buy More Miles for Your City 











In one important quality—the basis 
upon which all motor vehicle per- 
formance should be judged—Speed 
Wagons stand head and shoulders 
above the ordinary. 


That quality is Greater Mileage 
Output. 


combined with the most advanced 
engineering improvements. It 
means the stamina and long life 
that have made Speed Wagons 


famous. 


Let a Speed Wagon specialist give 
you the amazing iacts about the per- 





formance of the new Speed Wagons. 
Try out a new Speed Wagon for 
yourself—start it, step on it, stop it. 
Find out how different they are. 


Greater Mileage Output means that 
your municipality—by buying Speed 
Wagons—can do the same amount 
of hauling with fewer truck units. 


It means dependable construction REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Mich. 








JUNIOR—Capacity ‘4 ton 
Chassis, $895 
PONNER--Capacity 1 ton 
123-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $995 
138-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1075 


SPEE 


six cylinders, internal : hydraulic 4-wheel brakes 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 


STANDARD—Capacity 
1‘, tons 
133-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1245 
148-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1345 


HEAVY DUTY 
Capacity 3 tons 
159-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1985 
130-in. wheelbase, 
Dump) $1935 


Chassis prices at Lansing 


MASTER 
Capacity 2 tons 
148-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1545 
164-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1645 


GENERAL UTILITY 
Capacity 1'4 tons 
143-in. wheelbase, 

Chassis $1345 
SENIOR—Capacity 3 tons 
175-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $2090 











THE 12-INCH LINE DROPPING INTO A RAVINE AND CLIMBING TO TOP OF HILL, IN BESSEMER 


Saving Bessemer, Ala., from a A Brake-Testing Meter 
Water Famine An instrument that has solved the in 
With the shadow of a water famine hov- _ tricats measurement of braking powel! 
ering over the city and the comfort and it xccuracy and simplicity has | 
health of the community of 40,000 people cde vy Tapley & Co Totto 
in danger, Bessemer, Ala., was in a des- Southampton, England, and distributed 
perate situation when recently Hawkins this country by Ernest C. C 
Spring, which had supplied the city with rose Highlands (77), Mass 
in average of 6,000,000 gallons of water | been tested thoroug] 
laily for 20 years, went dry. The sudden it ! t tl 
failure of the spring is believed to hav: 
been caused by a cave-in in a subter- 
ranean passage through which the spring 
had been fed i th ff who 18 
A quick connection with the Birming- | ut the car operator 
ham, Ala., system was necessary, Meaning rn ion Of the engine cannot 


g ability 


rush delivery of pipe by motor truck, 
laying and connecting the pipe on un- 
prepared ground. One of the foundries of to any dash by means of the 
the Central Foundry Co., manufacturers fitting, which relieves the necessit 
of Universal cast iron pipe, is located in official's holding t instrument 
Bessemer. This pipe has hub and spigot on ommunities 
ends machined on a slight differential 
taper and it is only necessary to place the 
spigot end in the hub end and make the 
joint by pulling the machined surfaces to- uN eliminating any guesswork 
gether by means of two bolts passed 1es¢ I et me vehicles 
through lugs cast at the ends of the pipe 

The water-works officials immediately 
made arrangements to install relief lines 
of Universal cast iron pipe 

The first relief line, an 8-inch pipe 2,000 ther o1 level roa r not 

eet long, was trucked and installed the . v( “| n t mete (ne 
first night of the shortage A 12,000-foot he topping distal s from a spe 
12-inch line was completed in 50 working 20 miles per ho on level road, it 
hours, and the third line, a 14-inch line being necessary, however, to use the 
5,000 feet long, was delivered in 11 hours mile speed or be on a level road, as 
ind completed in 12% working hours. meter automatically takes the Varying 
This truly remarkable record is due to the ditions into account. The second 
ease with which the pipe may be laid and gives the brake-holding ability in 
connected cent, which is really the simpler 











TAPLEY BRAKE-TESTING METER 


Allis-Chalmers Buys Monarch Co. 
The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing C 

Milwaukee, Wis., has recently 

the Monarch Tractors I 

Springfield, Ij]. In purcl 


company, |! 


name of 

planned in 

organizations 

is President 

Manager 

equipm« 

field plant to | le a nsiderable in- 

crease in the rate of production of finished 
CLOSE-UP OF UNIVERSAL PIPE LAID THROUGH RAVINE tractors. 
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“On the apparatus which 
we operate, there are at 
the present time two Fire- 
stone Tires 8 years old, 
four 3 years and two 6 
years old. All are still in 
fine shape. You may be 
sure that with results like 
this from Firestone Tires, 
we will use nothing else.” 
Elmer L. Rhoades, 
Fire Chief, Kearney, Neb. 
















TIRES for FIRE FIGHTERS 


Gum-Dipped Tires are insulated and The scientifically designed Firestone 


protected for high speed fire apparatus. 
Firestone dips the cords of the carcass 
in a rubber solution, saturating every 
fiber of every cord with rubber. This 
gives the tire extra strength and stamina 
and makes your equipment more de- 
pendable in any emergency. 


tread has safety angles and wedges 
which supply powerful traction and mini- 
mize skidding even on bad streets and 
roads. In your locality there is a Fire- 
stone equipped service station where 
you can obtain the advantages of these 
better tires, along with helpful, expert 
service. See your local Firestone dealer. 





MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 


Firesto 


, 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . hres Bird, 
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Yes—we should like you to mention Taz American Ciry. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. KNAPP, DIRECTOR OF SALES, BUTLER MANUPAC TUR- 

ING CO., BIDDING GOODBYE TO E. E. NORQUIST, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MAN- 

AGER, AND J. B. BOGART, AIRPORT ENGINEER, IN THE COCKPIT, JUST BEFORE THE 
MAIDEN TRIP OF THE NEW BUTLER AIRPLANE WAS MADE 


A Light Roller for Municipal 
Golf Courses 

A light, small roller, its weight vary- 
ing from 1% to 2 tons, has been brought 
out by The Pierce Governor Co., Ander- 
son, Ind. It is known as Model P-10 and 
is especially suited for rolling municipal 
golf courses, where the use of a large 
roller or a hand roller is impractical. It 
is small enough to be operated in close 
places where a large roller would be 
useless. 

The operation of the roller is simple. 
The operator has a clear vision front and 
rear of the roller. Steering is made easy 
by a worm steering gear operating in a 
worm sector The double steering roller 
in front is easily controlled, going in either 
direction. The clutch, brake, gear shift 
and steering are the same as on an auto- 
mobile. 

There is a 9-inch clearance between the 
frame and the ground, making it possible 
to roll up against the average curb, if 
necessary. The frame is narrow, and will 
permit rolling within 4 inches of a per- 
pendicular wall 

A small hand lever is provided on the 
dash of the power-plant for the gas con- 
trol. This lever connects directly to the 
Pierce governor, rather than to the car- 
buretor. While the speed can be varied 
at will, the engine is always under gov- 
ernor control. 

Simple, efficient scrapers are provided 
both at the front and at the rear of both 
rollers. The rear roller may be filled with 
water, sand, or iron borings to increase the 
weight. The drum holds approximately 
1,000 pounds of water. Both front and 


rear rollers are chambered around the 
shaft to hold a liberal supply of grease 

The entire frame, front fork and arch 
are of steel. The Continental Red Seal 
motor runs at any speed from idling to 
1,800 r.p.m., requiring about 4 gallons of 
gasoline for 8 hours’ work. Speed may be 
instantly adjusted as desired from the op- 
erator’s seat. A hitch or pull ring is pro- 
vided both at the front and at the rear 
of the roller 


The Long Beach, Calif., Street- 
Lighting Installation 

When the citizens of Long Beach, Calif., 
rece ntly made up specifications for the 
improvement of Redondo Avenue, they in- 
cluded along with the street widening and 
paving program the request for a modern 
street-lighting system. They desired a 
street-lighting system that would not be 
prohibitive in price, but one that would 
nevertheless have the advantages of high 
efficiency, attractiveness, low maintenance 
and, above all, maximum illumination. 

In choosing a lamp standard the prop- 
erty owners and illuminating engineers 
picked a combination 32-foot trolley and 
light standard. Redondo Avenue is 60 
feet wide. Therefore the standards were 
placed next to the curb at a mounting 
height calculated to produce good visibil- 
ity and effective light distribution. The 
lighting units are placed well over the 
roadway to avoid the danger of glare. 
Westinghouse-Holophane Bi-Lux refract- 
ors, made by the Holophane Co., 340 
Madison Avenue, New York, for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., were used to 

distribute the light 








uniformly over the 
p road surface, while 
throwing enough 
light on the side- 
walk and abutting 
property to make 
objects readily vis- 
ible 

The illustration 
shows one of the 
combination _ trol- 
ley and light stan- 
dards. The pole is 
of standard steel 








THE PIERCE ROLLER AT WORK IN A CITY PARK 


piping 7, 8 and 9 


inches in diameter. 
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ngl , ting unit, 
ng a 4.000 n, 15-ampere 





lamp, 

is mounted on ( ibian bracket. At 
the base of the vi 1 1-4,000 to 6,000 
hime! o0-eVe le satety il and discon- 
ing pothead that assures the per- 


equipment. 

















THE NEW LIGHTING 
STALLED IN LONG BEACH, CALIF 


STANDARD _IN- 


Reynolds Opens New York 
Display Room 

The Reynolds Electric Co., 2679 West 
Chicago, Ill., has opened 

display room and warehouse in New 
York City, at 256 West 31st Street. where 

complete stock of flashers, motors, cab- 
inets, repair parts, color hoods, hood hold- 
ers, reflectors, ete 


Congress Street 


is maintained for its 
traffic lights and signs 


President of Thomas B. 
Meehan Co. Dies 

Thomas B. Meehan, of the firm of 
Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher, Pa.. died 
on April 1. Mr. Meehan was a Past Presi- 


lent of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, the Philadelphia Nursery- 

en's Association, the Ornamental Grow- 
ers Association, and the Florists’ Club of 
Philadelphia. He was Secretary of the 


American Nurserymen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation from 1891 until his death 


Our Error 


The article Street Maintenance and 
Repairs in South Bend, Ind Irving 
M. Goss, appearing on page 126 of the 
April issue of THe American Crry, was 
redited as an abstract fror er be- 

the Sixth Annual Asphalt Paving 
Conference held at Atlanta. Ga This is 


rect. It should have been credited 


stract 1} uper presented ait the 
Eighth Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Associat on of Street Sanitation 


Officials held in Detroit, Mict 
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Fitting a small part of the 
budget to demands for more 
white way lighting is always 
a problem. 

Trenchlay Cable helps 
solve that problem, just as it 
helps to solve many others. 

It is much lower in first 
cost. It averages sixty-eight 
percent lighter than steel 
taped cable. It requires no 
trained crew for installation. 

The conductors in Trench- 
lay are hermetically sealed 
in an armor filled with an 
Asbestos Base Caulk that is 
plastic, ageless, and change- 
less. Trenchlay is unaffected 
by moisture—acids—alkalis 
— electrolysis — hysteresis — 
sheath losses—and the many 
troubles from which metal 
sheathed cables have suffered. 

The possibilities in Trench- 
lay for savings in parkway 
lighting and airport con- 
struction are so great that 
you ought not to overlook 
them. Why not write for full 
details now? 














BARE & TINNED 





WIRES - - - POWER ROME WIRE COMPANY 
CABLES - MAGNET, DIVISION of GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 
WEATHERPROOF & Rome, New York 


RUBBER COVERED 
WIRES -- FLEXIBLE 
WIRES, CABLES @& 
CORDS -- SIGNAL & 
TELEPHONE WIRES 
--+ LEAD @& STEEL- 


TAPED CABLES - SU- 
PER SERVICE CORDS 
& CABLES - ROMEX 
2820 


-++ SPECIAL WIRES 
to SPECIFICATIONS 





FROM WIRE BAR TO FINISHED COPPER WIRE 





Do you mention Taz American City when writing? Please do. 
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NEW MONARCH 10-TON MODEL F 
TRACTOR 


A New 10-Ton Tractor 

Retaining in general all of the power 
advantages which have characterized th: 
10-ton tractor of the Monarch Tractors 
Corporation, Springfield, Ill., the new 10- 
ton Model-“F” 
that company. 
ind new features have been incor- 
the including a 
structural new type 


is now being produced by 
Some important improve- 
ments 


orated in new tractor, 


heavy main frame, a 
of transmission case, oil-tight chain hous- 


ind an entirely new design of truck 


ings, 

roller frame and track assemblies. The 
over-all height has been slightly reduced 
ind the over-all width increased. The 
tractor is rated at 59 drawbar horsepower, 
but develops a maximum of 78. The 


weight remains 21,500 pounds. 


The change in the transmission is only 
in the shape of the case itself, master 
clutch and steering clutches, the heavy- 
duty 4-cylinder LeRoi-Monarch valve-in- 
head type engine, fully enclosed, having 
been retained. A flexible connection is 


provided between the master clutch and 
the transmission, and the arrangement is 


such that the master clutch may be re- 
moved as a unit, without in any way dis- 


turbing other parts. New departure ball 
bearings of extra large size are employed 
throughout the transmission. All gears 
are of cut steel, hardened, and run con- 
tinuously in oil. The gear set is of select- 
sliding gear type, three speeds for- 
ward and reverse. By changing two chain 
sprockets, optional road speeds are avail- 
able. 

The roller truck frames are of entirely 
new design, and are pivoted on the rear 
axle, which is of chrome nickel steel, 4 
inches in diameter. The side channels of 
the truck frames are unusually heavy, 
riveted, trussed and braced to provide the 
necessary strength and rigidity for difficult 
operating conditions. 

The 
of the improved heavy-duty type, com- 
prising cast hubs with drop forged steel 
rims and turning on large Hyatt rollet 
bearings, with inner and outer races. The 
10-ton tracks are of a new and distinctivs 
type, being built entirely of manganesé 
steel. The rail and shoe are cast integral 
and all the parts of the track links aré 
held to close tolerances, thus permitting 
of close driving fits in the assembly of the 
pins and bushings into the track links 
The rails are extra high and wide, with 
openings in the sides. In connection 


ive 


five truck wheels on each side are 
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with the s 


the roller, ther 


sprocket tooth design and 


the 

ing column is of truck-type with larg 
easily operated steering wheel. The mas- 
ter clutch lever, located for either right or 
left, is within convenient reach, as are tl 
brake pedals, which assist steering. The 
throttle lever is on the steering column 
ind at the base of the column are located 
the ignition and lighting switches and 
the electric starting button 


Fourth Annual New England 
Road Machinery Show 

The Fourth Annual Open Air New Eng- 
land Road Machinery ind Material Show 
the Massachu- 
ind will be held 

New Cott ige 

Mass. The 
exhibits, the 
ind the 1927 
is expected that 
exhibitors will 
There will be no 
Show 


has been innounced by 
setts Highwav Association 
on Mav 9 and 10 at the 
Bridge, Cambridge, 
first Show in 1925 had 33 
1926 Show 51 exhibitors, 
Show 72 exhibitors It 
i still larger number of 
ittend the 1928 show 
idmission fee, and the 
rain or Chere 


automobiles, 


arms 


will fo on 
shine 
for 
may be obtained 
1927 
grounds, 


buver. 


is ample parking 
and 
the 


Visitors 


refre shments 
grounds In 
the 


was a 


space 
on 

10,000 

ictically 


there were on 


ind pr each one 


A Self-propelled Motor Scythe 
for Cutting the Rough 

A distinctly new type of motor mower, 
equipped with a 4-cycle gasoline engin 
which furnishes the power to propel it, 
as well as the power for operating the cut- 
ter bar, has been developed by the Rawls 





THE NEW RAWLS POWER-OPERATED AND POWER- 
PROPELLED MOTOR SCYTHE 








Pictures on Asphalt 


Available for Civic 
Organizations 


S] halt macadam film can 








Steel Hangars Resist Fire! 
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Butler Steel Hangars used by Nicholas-Beazley Airplane Company, Marshall, Mo. 


Butler Steel Hangars are ideal equipment for municipal or private airports. 
They are constructed of 24 gage tight-coated, galvanized steel and are non- 
combustible. Sheets are bolted together and to the steel frame with galvan- 
ized bolts. The deeply drawn corrugations add to strength and rigidity. 
These corrugations are formed in our own presses and are much deeper than 
ordinary mill corrugated sheets. 


Butler hangars, like other Butler Steel Buildings, have good lighting ar- 
rangements. Doors operate easily. Entire structure may be enlarged or 
taken down, moved and re-erected at least expense. 


Let our flying salesman advise with you as to airport equipment from the 
standpoint of a practical pilot. Inquiries will bring without cost or obligation 
complete literature about Butler Hangars. 
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Butler Steel Truck Tanks, with compartments for 
different oil products, are equipped with pumps 
and serve airplanes quickly. Write for prices. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Do you mention Taz Awentcan City when writing? 


Please do. 
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the contents, tl] g th the 









refuse by incine1 n on tl ot and 
eliminating the 1 3s rting it 
away. 

The interior of t rced concrete 
incinerator is lined with fire-clay, pre- 
venting the cracking the concrete when 





the refuse is burned. At the bottom there 








ire two openings direct] nder the grate, 

s which provide a draft. The burning ma- 
| terial is kept away from the pavement by 
i the grate, and tl revents damage 
There are 150 these incinerators in 






use on Riverside Drive and Central 
Park, New York, and 200 more have been 
il Park 






ordered for installation in Cent 






Recent Chausse Deliveries 

The Chausse Oil Burner Co | lkhart, 
Ind., has reported the sale of 
f portable asphalt plants to the District of 
Columbia for use in maintenance work on 
the Capital streets. With these machines 
were shipped three surface heaters. An- 
other asphalt plant has been shipped to 





two Chausse 














A SECTION OF DETROIT ATLAS PORTABLE BLEACHERS ASSEMBLED, SHOWING 
JACKS, THRUST BARS, SEATBOARD RESTS AND FOOTBOARD HANGERS 


Safe Portable Bleachers 

Portable bleachers that have four jack 
assemblies per section, are held by bolts, 
have a Bethlehem steel thrust bar, and 
are safe and quickly erected, have been 
developed by the Detroit Atlas Portable 
Bleacher Co., 520 Free Press Building, 
Detroit, Mich. These bleachers have 
wooden seatboards and malleable castings, 
and there is little depreciation, a factor 
that should appeal to municipal budgets. 

The four-stringer assemblies mean to 
the bleacher what the four-wheel brakes 
do to the automobile. They enable every 
section to be set up separately. The 
stringer, jack and thrust rod do away with 
the lapping of seatboards, adding strength, 
good appearance, and flexibility. 

Surplus strength and safety are assured 
by the use of bolts instead of screws. 
Every footboard hanger and every seat- 
board rest is bolted through. The malle- 
able iron footboard hanger will hold over 
two tons, and has been tested in the Safety 
Engineering Department of the city of 
Detroit. 

The Bethlehem steel thrust rod, an inno- 
vation in bleacher building, has a malle- 
able thrust hook that is riveted to one end 
and hooks into the malleable anchor thrust 
hanger on the underside of the stringer, 
then the malleable jack hooks tie each 
jack in position. This does away with the 
wood sleeper on the ground. 

The even seatboards fit down in the 
malleable rests. They are smooth and 
do not overlap, but fit together, and will 
not warp, twist or split. Both seatboards 
and footboards have an Acme corrugated 
steel bar bedded deep in the ends of all 
boards. There are no projecting ends and 
splitting is prevented 

Erection of these bleachers is a simple 


matter. Set up four of the jack assem- 
blies, slide the footboard seats in, then the 
seatboards; and space for 120 seats has 
been made available by two men in ten 
minutes. 


The jack is bolted crosswise at the to 
and lengthwise at the bottom so that 
cannot twist. It cannot spread, since it 
is tied at the extreme lower end. It is 
designed so that it cannot break or fra 
ture. It saves space in storing, since the 
jacks nest together and the three jacks 
of a ten-high seat pile in the place of on 


An Innovation in Park 
Maintenance 


One of the greatest difficulties in park 
maintenance is the constant litter of 
papers, leaves and other rubbish thrown 
about by careless people. 
In order to minimize this 
nuisance, several cans with 
the wording “Throw your 
rubbish here” are placed at 
various points, and this 
helps in a great measure 
to minimize the evil. This 
method, however, requires 
the collection of the débris 
thrown into these cans, 
each day and sometimes 
more freque ntly. The 
metal rece ptac le may also 
be an evesore, as it fre- 
quently does not blend 
with the surroundings. 

lo eliminate these ob- 

jectionable features, a 
reinforced concrete incin- 
erator has been developed 
by the Municipal Products 
Co., 2511 Grand Central 
lerminal Building, New 
York, and is designed to 
appear like the trunk of 
tree, thus blending with 
its surroundings. The in- 
cinerator is provided with 


a grate at the bottom, so 


that the park attendant 








the city of Little Rock, Ark. Shipments 


of tools and surface heaters ind tar ket- 


tles to municipal and state highway de- 
partments this spring have exceeded the 
total annual shipments of previous years. 


Galion Builds New Addition 

The Galion Iron Works & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Galion, Ohio, manufacturers of 
1 complete line of road-building machin- 
ery, including rollers in all sizes, one- 
man motor patrol graders for application 
to five different tractors straight and 
leaning wheel graders in sizes to meet all 
requirements, has recently built an addi- 
tion to its plant at Galion. It is a brick 
ind steel building, 90 x 340 feet. With the 
entire plant working 24 hours a day and 
the new building modernly equipped with 
the latest machine ry, the company will be 


able to handle its rapidly growing business. 
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has but to light a matcn 
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each evening and ignite 





INCINERATOR THAT RESEMBLES A TREE 
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ma Rk {sphalt. 11 uv Mara m. Alabama t Wuscle Shoals District 


New Plant Now Producing 
Margerum Asphaltic Limestone 


To meet the constantly increasing demand for 
Margerum <Asphaltic Limestone, we have replaced | 
our old plant with a new and highly modern plant 
having a capacity of more than 1,000 tons per day. | 
Orders of any size can be shipped immediately. 


Margerum Asphaltic Limestone is a dense, 
natural limestone thoroughly impregnated by 
nature with asphalt of high quality. The as- 
' stoma, lid 1924. ‘with phalt serves not merely as a binder, but also 
a a oe completely impregnates the mineral aggregate. 
j Its physical and chemical properties make a 
pavement of great durability and stability for 
city streets or rural highways. 
ALABAMA 
Deane ONE Margerum Asphaltic Limestone is of proven 
quality. No better pavement can be built. It is 
almost identical with the world-famous Sicilian As- 
phaltic Limestone, which has been in use longer than 
any other modern type of paving material. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION 


Alabama a Rock Asphalt 


eS eee r - 
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THE GOOD ROADS MOTOR GRADER 


A New Motor Grader 


A new motor grader that is adaptable 
to the Cletrac Model 20-K tractor, the 2- 
ton Caterpillar, or the McCormick-Deer- 
gn 10-20 industrial tractor, equipped with 
rubber-tired wheels, or crawler treads, or 

combination of rubber-tired and steel 
wheels, has been brought out by The Good 
Roads Machinery Co., Ine., Kennett 
Square, Pa. The new unit is so designed 
that one or two split bearings and two 
or three bolts are all the fastenings re- 
quired for the complete installation of the 
This method permits the installa- 
tion of the tractor without any deforma- 


tractor 


tion of 
self, since the 


tractor parts, an economy in Iit- 
tractor can be used for 
other purposes than grading, with com- 
paratively little trouble 

The frame of the machine is of extra- 
heavy channel section bent hot in forms, 
riveted and braced, and containing an 
especially heavy bolster. The tractor is 
supported in the front and the rear in 
the frame. An extra-heavy front axle, 
with large, sturdy front wheels, mounted 
with tapered bearings, comprises stand- 
ard equipment. A heavy radius rod braces 
this axle from ahead of the axle rather 
than behind it. 

The drawbar and circle are of heavy 
riveted construction, and the drawbeams 
are substantial, strong steel forgings. 
Blades can be furnished in from 8- to 16- 
foot lengths. A heavy eye-bolt and pin 
fastened to the front bolster attaches the 
drawbar. 

The left 
trolling the 


consist of 


ind right lifting devices, con- 
vertical position of the blade, 
16-inch diameter worm wheels 
and large diameter worms, machined to 
1/1000-inch tolerance, with all operating 
parts tightly encased in oil-tight, dust- 
proof housings. The counterbalanced con- 
trol wheels, together with the other equip- 
ment, provide a smooth, easily operated 
control, and the ball bearings and bronze 
washers further facilitate the operation 
The individual design of the lifting device 
is such that the ball bearings are used to 
take the worm thrust while the blade is be- 


ing lifted, and the bronze washers absorb 


the shock when the ie 18 il ist Phe 
side shifting mechanism is so designed 
that no play can develo inder ordinal! 
conditions 

The steering mechanism is similar to 
the automobile type of control. An extra 
large, special bronze segment, in conjune- 
tion with the steel worm, equipped wit! 


ball bearings ind completely housed, pro 


vides a tight steering mechanism that 
facilitates the maintaining of a true cours 
Operating controls are accessible at all 
times and are placed so that the machine 


operator has entire control in conjunction 
with clear 
The interchangeability of parts is an 


vision 


advantageous featur Each assembly in 
the unit is a progression of self-contain 
units. Alemite 

the housings are of a size to permit suffi- 
cient oil and grease to be 
time to allow considerable 
fore further care is necessary 
provided 


lubrication is used 
ipplied at one 
operation be- 

Each point 
subject to wear is with an 
arrangement whereby the 
may be kept tight 
operation continually 

To further increase the 
practicability of this machine 
that an entire 
be constructed, maintained, and rebuilt by 
the aid of th 4 10-foot scarifier 
54 inches wide mounted in front 
of the blade Phe 
special steel, ind, being sharpened at both 


working parts 


enough for efficient 


usefulness and 


attachments 


are available s¢ road may 


grader 
may ne 


teeth are forged of a 


ends, are reversible. The heavy scarifier 
block permits even results under the most 
adverse conditions It is controlled by 


self-contained, fully encased unit 
so that the lift shaft cannot be bent or 
twisted, no matter what the position ol 


operating on 


the grader. A large worm 


worm gear and a spur gear reduction pro 
vides an easy and quick lilt Another 
tachment for this equipment Is 4 sno 
plow, allowing a continuous use of Un 
machine throughout tl 
Isolated Traffic Signals 

In every city, no matter how large o1 


how small it may be, there are 


isolated intersections outside 
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